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LIBRARIANS 


Librarians 

. . . your practical experience Ib urgently needed. 

As the world recession bites harder, now more than ever 
developing countries seek to acquire your skills to build up self 
reliance. 

Wb have received several requests from developing countries 
for librarians to start work in January next year. They include: 
Sudan . . . posts in universities involving In-service training 
end day-to-day duties. 

Zambia . . . establish a library at co-operative college in 
Lusaka from scratch. 

Egypt . . . advise on organisation of university library, 
including in-service training. 

St. Vincent . . . tun public library in Kingstown and train stall. 
Malawi . . . little practical librerlanship. mainly teaching and 
training in tills university past. 

' Posts require ALA, some LLA, or postgraduate qualification In 
librorianship with varying tangth of experience. This work, as 
part ol the struggle against Illiteracy, poverty, dlsoase and 
malnutrition, win make considerable physical and psychological 
demands. Are you equipped to moot them? It‘e a question VSO 
volunteers have to ask before tliey commit themselves to two 
years overseas on a local wago. You must be aged between 20 
and 6S and have no dependants. For application form and 
further information, send coupon below to Enquiries Unit. 
Voluntary Service Overseas, 9 Botgravo Square, London 
SW1X 8PW. (SAE appreciated). 


Name 

Address.. 




/SO 

r is working 
overseas 


QugJs/experiefhce 


tChadr/No 13132211 


.{TLSA 9/821 


NEWHAM LIBRARY SERVICE : 

SUB-LIBRARIANS 

We have vacancies tor sub-librarians at Manor Park and Forest 
Gate libraries. The pasta demandahigh degree of motivation 
providing a vital service toe demanding pubfe In an interesting 
part of East London. ■ . 

; Applicants iriiiEtbequaUfled librarianeand Bib salary la 
Librarians’ 8cale-E4 l 737-£B,8B4 par annum Inclusive. 
Minimum lor Chartered Librarians £6,1 B3pa Inclusive. 
Further details from the Borough Librarian, East Ham 
Library, High Street 8outh, London E6 4EL. Closing date: 

■ 8 mootoberi 082 . • 


LONDON ■ ■ 
BOROUGH OF 


tffllUBOF COMMONS UBRWtt 
iatarnithflil Attain Spelt on 

LIBRARY EXECUTIVE 

AfuHaaHone are Invited Mr the post 
of Lbrary Executive In Ml Intama- 







cate «4.asB 


OVERSEAS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OENEVA 

sollclles applications for the 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH LINGUISTICS 

Department of English 
Faculty of Letters 

REQUIREMENTS) Doctorate or equivalent, university 
teaching experience at all levels, publications ol 
International reputation. 

DESCRIPTION: Full-time teaohlng ol 6 hours per week ol 
English linguistics Including: synohronlo 

description of contemporary English (grammar, 
lexicology) and styllstlo-analysls of literature. 

A full description of the post and its application 
procedure may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty 
Cl Letters, rue de Candolle 3. 1211 Geneva 4, Switzerland, 
until 15th November, 1982. 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


IF IT IS OUT-OF-PRINT 

Ois msil-oidsr wsnhouss tiss 
100.000 utfM in May. economica. 
palMca and world attain. Phono 01- 
B76 7254 or mtta (saa. ptaaas). 
Bamaa Hfeh BtreA 8W13 
Wa buy books, loo 
Silica 1940 a wortd^tda aaivtca 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 



A CATALOGUE of Antiqua- 
rian and Bacondhsnd Books of 
Lanai Lltarntura, Booka About 
Hooka and Miscellaneous, 
aval I a bio shortly from T. Solo- 
mons (Hooka), 16 Waltham 

ter&j. T'. n ifWb4 0094'" 


PrufroCk: Tho Joyce Dooki 

Sitwells' send. pres, copies: 
cori-actnd Ivposcipta of Dylan 
Thomas . loiters to Yarn an 
Watkins: proof copy of nr. * 
DLvils 1 B47 : other typescripts 
A holograph .. malarial, 
pnrlodlcnl Issues: lit. erU. A 
Lion. ate. Stanley Nobis. 24 
Oladwell Hand. London NR, 

. LI 14 

Al( A A ■ AFRICA. Catalogues 
■sound. A.- b. Hall,. 30 Staines 
. Rd., Twickenham. Mr. L1 14 


PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


iMiglibomtigh Ufe* ferrtfe 



r. II e — II I 

















& 

QC 




esults College.' Dept 



BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS edited and In- 
dexed, catalogues and lists 
arranged and updated, by- 
word processor. Microfilm 
render available. Rout lodge 
Associates. 28 Woodhayos Rd. 
London 8W1B. L123 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY 
with word processor available 
for typing tel (0732) 882717 

LI 23 

M/S TYPING elertronlr type- 
writer. liistlflrd murglits. 


< ompatltlva rates. Past rnll- 
able service. 01-794 1931 any 
lima. LI 23 


Issue. Sample cony free. Wrlfl- 
ley'a Hooka, Bert oaf laid, She?- 


BIBLIOQRAPHYl- Pslnaagraphy 
(Incl. Calligraphy, Auto- 
graphs, etc.). Paper, Pesters- 
Fontaines. Bala Catalogues 
find. Sotheby's). Typography 
and Books about Boohs. List 
166 1306 Items) from W. 

Forster, 83s Stamford Hill, 
N. 16. Lll4 


MISCELLANEOUS VERSE, 

■ CHIEFLY MANOR, ITth-SOUl 
Century, with same ploys. 
8end Toe my Cstalaaua or 200 
Items. T. Harrison. 23. 
ClayMolds, Wentworth. Nr. 
11 other ham, Yorka. 862 7TD 
LI 14 

^a^«lJ°5?^ RA ^V* 

5M: r ftw c y7 tB ^ atl - BTK 

B S?i KB ; Retiring? .Moving* 
Thinning Out? Hlddeloy and 
Hammond Ltd ,,19 Cfnreiidqn 
Cambridge . (0293) 
380928. Give beet prices. 


NEW BOOKS 


ALUN LEWIS, a mi feat In 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


LIARNBDi Scientific and Art/ 
Illustrated Journals wantad. 
W. H. Gardner Ltd. 74—80 
Stamford Hill. London N16. 
01-806 1981. LI 24 


COPY OF A. B. W. MASON'S 
•■No Other Tlqar" required. 
Please contact A. W. Barnett. 
17 Ormonde Road, Horaoll. 
Woking. Surrey GU21 4RZ. 

t.i as 


RSGIONAL THU 

*! Jhtf fli ' 
utsdea 1 


" B ” A 5faVo^i 6 ‘"^ 

SS r n lB "a C n°d d 

ABSorlutai Is wT" 

HISTORICAL, POLITICAL 
LITERARY ' RI9IARCH 
Fully qualfied — itnrii— 
Hourly or weekly rslq*! 
Frosnr. 29, Harvitl lt^ 

ft.W 7 SS r 4 k ' London ' 


IISHIMMiM 


BRITISH LIBRARY, Ot. 

St. Wd. Virgil; Hi* 
annlveraary. UntU 9. 
Wkdys 1 6-5 Suns 1 
Adm free. 


THE 

TIMES 

LITERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 

Classified 

Advertisement Rates 


Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre 
Minimum space: 

9 cm x s.c. 


Copy date 

7 days preceding publication 


Linage 

All classifications 
Minimum 3 lines 


£1.50 per line.. 
• ,£4J0 


Copy date 

5 days preceding publication 
Box number facilities 



ADVERTISE ALL YOUR 
LIBRARIAN 
VACANCIES; V 
INTHET.L.S. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS* 
PLEASE CONTACT: 
CHERYL DENNETT 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • I OCfOBfcR 1*82 • No 4.I4K • 5tlp 


S. S. Prawer on Robert Musil 

Maigret and his maker 
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SSnSET 
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' eSPlI 


.Ayr- -vi , 


The Salzburg Kolleglenktrdie in 1735. An engraving by Carl Remshand [1678-1735) fro>\i ft drqwihgby Franz Aiit<?n 
Daureiier (1695-1760). Tfte picture Is in Mozart ty ^OMiwy, Just published in paperback (208pp. Orbis. £4.95. 

k . '• .*? ; ' .•• . 

Dan Jacobson: the Pasternak- Freidenberg letters 


lijaQiSKIVj 


Fiction: Shalamov. Konwicki, T ' 
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The reason why 

Cecil Wood ham -Smith 

? .'“"I u , f 11,0 1,islo,ic blunder nflhc Cham, of Ilia 
■ a " llcknowlct,g “ l classic ° f his ‘°™' 

&° leon III and Eugenie 
The 100 years war 

Desmond Scwafd 

The English in France. ri:]7.ldvi * A , 

.ssi'-sr- 

EricGill 

Malcolm Yorke 

Heatli Robinson 

John Lewis., ! . V . 

The slnndnrci hiojfniphy of the tnlisl nnd coiuicgenim 
illuslioted mcoUiui and hlack-and-wlma. ^ffl ' ■ 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Priory House. St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX 1 


OCTOBER 1 1982 


Lewis Carroll i , ■ 

( Dcfdk Hudson : ; ' j..;; . • 

l -sss 




•• T ,*‘- ' ■ ■ ■ (1 'i • • 

.Roderick Gracil^; .vT' ,v i- 

4 .’ • • " 


Art History 1077 
Austrian Literature 1051-52 
Biography and Memoirs 1055, 
I 1056, 1072 
Commentary 1065-68 
Fiction 1063-64, 1075 
French Literature 1058 
German Literature 1083 
History 1071, 1081 


Medicine 1060 
Opera 1073 
Philosophy 1074 
Politics 1054, 1057 
Psychology 1079-80 
Religion 1082 
Russian Literature 1053 
Social Studies 1076 
Theatre 1061-62, 1070 


I INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

BAILLET ' MAUR,CE (Edit0r) Qllmn,n C ™'« * 3 «Q482-4Q520>: Discos ,n U,a 

Bernhard. Thomas Ein Kind [S N Plaice]' W/ ,Ge ** Vermes l 

B.LUNOTON. Rav Allen Land of Savagery, Land of Prowls, The European Intnge of, He 

&ATWVN, Bruce On Thr Black Hill [A„„= ZmL]' 0 ""'' [Anthon * 
Chaussinand-Nogaret, Guy Mirabrm, [p atrjce Hi ‘ t] 

W lL alNa ' ln ‘ he La “- [Neil MacCor, nick 

w “ 

““I* [Mar *- et McHaffieJ 

^™t.Ta U “ [J ; hn Forres,er ’ 

HARD (Ed, tors) Correspondence Andri Old' - Dorolhy Buey 
[Nicholas Shrimpton] ^ ^ 

ottman, Herbert r. The Left Bank ° f I J ° hn Wt,ile l 

"r,,A « ; Mary 

U.™, Stoddard 

fORicoNi, Virginia B/flcA Amis [Holly Elev] L,iterahire f Luc y Beckett] 

usil, Robert BrUfe. 1901-IH1. [S S Prawerl ,W<WRM [Dan Jacobson] 

HclJLL u , J ^ 7 Coward Diaries [David Hare] 

( r d, r° ni 

, . ■ : . (Editors) Propaganda, Politics and Film, 1918-45 

ding, Laura.. Progress of Stories f Valentin* r „„ . . . [Paul Smith] 

'SANo, David (Editor) -.Titian- Hir ul 7, Cu nnmgham] 

-„«, CA.ou N E n ' M a„ mo ^Ze^Znd ^cZLr, 
tURHAMHER. GEORo Francis Xavier: Jib Life ™ Hoffm *"l 


Wauer. Martin ' 

yww , ; Aur . . Sfl-e/ 4/^., f^ieySrutonrl^^' [Michael Pavii] -■ y 


, -.i,. . r . ' ‘•“uiur. ■ , : | - 1 . 

• Tom-Disch. Joh 
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Robert Musi l 

Briefe 1901-1942 

Volume One: Text. 1485pp. 

3498042696 

Volume Two: Commentary and 
Indexes. 848pp. 

3 498 04270 X 
Edited by Adolf Fris6 

Reinbek: Rowohlt 

Musil was not a man for baring his soul 
to all and sundry; but his letters retain 
their interest as personal documents 
because from the very beginning they 
annear related, like almost everything 


else he did, to his literary work. His 
studies, his reading, the rhythm of his 
life, were increasingly geared to the 
task of producing one great novel. 
After a librarian’s post he held for a 
time was abolished and he was made 
redundant, he abandoned all thoughts 
of making his living in some bourgeois 
occupation. If Rilke could live for his 
literary work alone, so could he. But 
bis modest family fortune disappeared 
in the inflation, and he exhibited none 
of Rilke’s talent for securing the 
patronage of rich and titled ladies. 
Reading the letters made available in 
this new edition one comes to realize to 
how great an extent Ulrich, the hero of 
The Man Without Qualities, represents 
his author’s fondest dream: Ulrich has 
the means to take a holiday from life in 
the material comfort which Musil 
himself, in the later years of his 
existence, so conspicuously lacked. 


Exactitude with ecstasy 


The letters show clearly how much 
worse their writer's position became 
after the advent of Hitler forced him, 
first out of Germany, and then, after 
theA/uc/ifatf , out oi his native Austria 
too. This proud and upright man, 
whose decision to leave Hitler’s Reich 
was dictated by disgust at cruelty and 
vulgarity (what a key-letter of June 11, 
1920 calls “nackte Hfisslichkeit”) and 
not simply by loyalty to his Jewish-born 
wife, was forced, in his later years in 
Switzerland, to live almost entirely on 
charity. We see him carrying on his 
work, or trying to do so in face of 
increasing ill-health and nervous 
prostration, in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty in which, sometimes, he 
literally did not know where his next 
meal was coming from or where he 
might End a quiet room and bed. The 
letters and commentaries allow us to 
see that he was, in fact, helped by many 
individuals who were themselves 
anything but rich; the Foundations and 
Corporations whom he approached 


with requests for Fellowships or 
Bursaries after his emigration usually 
turned him down. 

Musii’s devotion to his work was 
loyally and protectively (over- 
protectively sometimes] furthered by 
his wife. The cares of their daily life 
together devolved mainly upon her, 
and it was she who wrote to various 
correspondents (including a daughter 
from an earlier marriage) about their 
struggles, about everything, in fact, 
which was not directly related to her 
husband’s literarv work. Adolf Frisl 
therefore decidea to reprint her letters 
as well as Musil's; and this decision 
proves a wise one, for only in 
combination do these letters give us a 
complete picture of the Musils* day-to- 
day existence. Frisd also includes, in 
his volume of text, letters from other 
correspondents - among them 
Hauptmann, Hofmannsthal. DOblin, 
Thomas Mann and Efraim Frisch - 
who concerned themselves with 
Musil’s affairs and tried to help him in 
various ways. In this way Musil's own 
letters are placed in their context and. 
on occasions, corrected and 
“relativized” even before the reader 
turns to the Commentary volume. 
Such placing is often necessary: the 
generous letters which we see Tnomas 
Mann, for instance, writing to others 
on Musil’s behalf show Mann in a much 
better light than Musil's often acid 
comments about him would lead one to 
expect. Musil is equally unfair to his 
publisher Gottfried Hermann Fischer- 
but given the nature of his work and the 
slowness oF its progress, his relations 
with publishers were bound to be 
uneasy. This goes for Ernst Rowohlt 
too, and much amusement can be 
derived from reading Musil's less than 
flattering remarks about him in 
volumes published under the imprint 
of the house that Rowohlt built. 

Reading these letters makes one 
appreciate the point of view of those 
who argue that Musil would have done 
better it he had not allowed The Man 
Without Qualities to come out in 
instalments; he should, rather, have 
made every effort , to complete his 
novel - as he did his earlier writings - 
before authorizing publication of any 
part of it. The published portions seem 
to have hampered him because they 
were out there, in the world, being 
read. Print appeared to have clamped 
his characters Into fixed positions, and 
that impeded his invention in ways the 
nineteenth-century masters of serial 
publication wpuld , not have 
understood. And so he went on and on, 


S. S. Prawer 

revising, discarding, resurrecting, 
discarding again, revising again, with 
increasing spells of deep depression 
and inability to work, falling dead at 
last, in his sixty-second year, in the 
midst of a mass of papers and drafts 
which only the devoted labours of a 
generation of editors - Adolf Fris£ 
Foremost among them - has been able 
to reduce to some sort of order. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, this 
incompleteness has proved an essential 
part of the appeal that The Man 
without Qualities has for many of its 
readers. There is a special fascination 
that comes from a work its author left 
unfinished - from a fragment that 
impels our thought and fantasy in a 
certain direction but circumscribes or 
limits them less than a folly rounded 
work would do. The German 
Romantics, masters of the fragment, 
knew about this appeal; and it seems 
strangely appropriate that Musil’s 
novel has taken its place alongside 
Novalis’s Heinrich von Ofterdiugen 
amongthe most admired and cherished 
unfinished works of German literature. 

Much of the activity of writing,' 
deleting and revising which is evoked 
by Musil's letters ana folly documented 
in Frisl’s edition of nis Collected 
Works might nowadays be described as 
“deconstruction”. The “gesture of 
turning reason against itself, to bring 
out its tacit dependence on another, 
repressed and unrecognized, level of 
meaning", described in Christopher 
Norris's recent book Deconstruction: 


Despite the interest attaching to the 
laler letters from Switzerland, lovers of 
Musil's novels and plays, and literary 
theorists and critics, will fmd more to 
engage them in letters written before 
the Swiss years; before sickness, 
worry. poverty and growing 
disenchantment with the very act of 
narrating took their toll. Future writers 
on the German Novetle, for instance, 
will have to take into account what 
Musil says about the special fitness of 
this genre for the depiction of 
inwardness, in a series of letters written 
to Franz Blci in 1911. Future writerson 
theories of Tragedy in the twentieth 
century will do well to ponder what 
Musil has to say on this subject in an 
epistle addressed to Matthias di 
Gaspero. And readers of Frisfi’s earlier 
editions of Musil's fragments and 
diaries will not be surprised to find him 


returning to his book. His organism, he 
writes, seemed to demand that 
cumbersome procedure. Was it some 
congenital weakness, was it male 
hysteria (Freud and Brcuer, it seems, 
had not written in vain!), or was there 
some profound hidden purpose in such 
peremptory demands? He then goes on 
to describe the contrasting moods in 
which he finds himself at this period: 
not moods, perhaps (“Stimmung ist 
wohl nichl das rientige Wort”), but 
something more imperious and 

K ervasive - a complex of opinions, 
opes, endeavours all opening a 
prospect onto a path he fell impelled to 
follow because ne sensed that it would 
lead him tu a desirable goal - to his 
goal. To step onto such a path, he 
explains to his correspondent, implied 
total dedication and compiittnent; not 
only the rational self but the whole 


again and again commenting person, the man of flesh and blood as 
intelligently and sardonically on well as the man of reason, was 


intelligently and sardonically on 
cultural and socio-political affairs. In 
his later letters he had to be very 


well as the man of reason, was 
involved. Even art could become a 
means of exalting the self in ways that 


sparing with such comments; he never could make the very notion of the 
knew into what hands his missives Individual “person” interchangeable 


might fall. 


with that of “sensual ity" in its widest 
sense - “Sinnlichkeit im weitesten 


The most valuable passages to be Begnffe.” He fell this state of sensual 
found m the earlier pages of these exaltation to be connected with his 
volumes, however, are those which vocalion for art; ye, when the 

afford us insights into the young experience was upon him he tended - 
writer s work-processes, his ways of 5 , iades of Werther! - to lie back 


Theory and Practice (reviewed in the 
TLS,- July 9) is one that becomes very 
familiar to readers of Robert Musil; 


and the dangers of pre-emptive closure 
and conceptual rigidity, against which 
our modem deconstructors so often 
warn us, are at the heart of 77?e Man 
Without Qualities - they are part, 
indeed, of its central theme, the theme' 
Andrd Gide isolated when he offered 
the phrase Thomme disponible" as an 
adequate equivalent or “Der Mann 
ohne Eigenschaften" . If ever there was 
a work that demands, to use Norris's 
formulation again, “paradoxical 
‘double readings , intended to. show, 
how novels display their own artifice 


writer’s work-processes, his ways of 5 , iades of Werther! - to lie back 
reading, his search for what previous without troubling to write anything 
ages would have called Inspiration . dowIli giving himself up to what he 
A typical example presents itself in the calls “Sefbstvemichtung”, ■ selfi- 
firet of three letters to a lady whose annihilation. Musil knew, of course, 
salon Musil had attended while doing a ,j, at ar tistic creation meant work and 
spell of soldiering in the district around clear-sighted planning; but he also 
Graz. At least we think the letter was knew ft at , he » spe R.. he ttied to 
addressed to her: only the draft has describe in his letter was necessary to 
been found, and that does not reveal him. He would therefore induce such 
the name of the addressee. Jt can be experiences by auto-suggestion or (as 
dated, however, between May 31 and he ominous iy adds) by some other 
June 2, 1902, and that makes Mme means. When he came out of his 


Stefanie Tyrka the most likely 
recipient. The Letter speaks of Musil’s 
struggles “zwischen Him und 
verlangertem Mark"; struggles, that is, 
between the rational ana instinctive 


trance-llke states be would retain a 
feeling that something obscure but 
essential, something he needed but 
also something beyond comprehen- 
sion, had enriched nis life. One thing 
he did comprehend, however, one 


parts of his nature - to which must be jf, e did comprehend, however, one 
added, as he goes on to say, struggles thing certainly he did bring back from 
between the delight in rational ihe *e excursions : the certainty that the 


even when exploiting the realist 
mode", -it is Musirs unfinished 
masterpiece. If ever an author takes on 
the role of deconstructor of his own 
writings, it is Musil: the Musil whom 
we can watch. In his letters and in the 
variant readings assembled In Frisd’s 
edition of The Man Without Qualities, 
struggling with his fiction in draft after 
. draft, undoing clc sure again and again . 


Between me ucngm m wmu these excursions: the certainty that the 
• observation and speculation (patural wor k. .he had to 'do would - require 
to a Student of epgineerifitt flnd r remen daiis conc*HMtfon>Aridi)nce 
philosophy) and a more “Jyncal jjpeked this", he added;' with wry self- 
impulse (no less natural in an admirer irony, did no work at all, and I don’t 
of Rilke). He then describes his regard this as too great a lossi" 
peculiar way of reading at this time: not ... 

in great gulps, but taking in one It is easy to see the origin of a good 
sentence at a lime, then stepping to the deal of this in Nietzsche and in Rilke; 
window with something in his hand - a but that does not devalue the insights it 


window with something in his hand - a 


It Is easy to see the origin of a good 
deal of this in Nietzsche and in Rilke; 


piece of paper, perhaps, or a box of affords us into the sensibility of the 
matches - and staring out for young writer, who was about to launch 
sometimes ten, twenty minutes, before The Confusions of You/tg TOrless into 


Fair Ophelia 

Harriet Smithson Berlioz 

PETER RABY 

In 1 827 the Irish actress Harriet Smithson played the part of 
Ophelia In a season of English theatre in Parts and became an 
overnight sepsatlon. Among her ardent admirers was the 
composer Hector Berlioz, whom she eventually married- though 
not before lie had poisoned himself In her presence to extract her 
consent. This book penetrates the romantic myth ol 1 FalrOphetla’ 
and presents the working actress and vulnerable woman. 

£12.95 net 


Schubert Studies 

Problems of Style and Chronology 
• Edited by EVA BADURA-^KODAand PETER , 

branscombe •.•••,' ; .- , 

, , This collection of articles clarities certain problems ot style and 
chronology in the muslo Sbhubert composed during the last 

deoade of hla life. As well as being of value to musicologists and 

- rnuskilcvere, It wifi Interest readers concerned with the rote of 
•; music |n the theatre and In song.. , £25.00 nat 

The Eye of Greece ‘ 

;; j : Studies In the Artof AthenB • 

> ' Edited by D. C, RUl^TZ arid b- A. SPARKES 


by which we judge Ihe artlstio achievement ot the rest of the Greek 
world, and provides models on which the iater hlatpryof ■ 

Qreco-Rorrtan artand much of the artof Ihe later Western world are 
based. These six essays explore some ol the subjects and . 
problems In Atherilan artthat have exercised scholars |n refe nL ■ 
years. V . £28,60 n*t 


The Science of Knowledge 

with the First and Second Introductions 
J.G. FICHTE 

Edited and translated by PETER HEATH and 
JOHN LACHS 

Fichte believed that Kant had posed the one fundamental question 

of philosophy: how Is our experience of the world, as . ... 

spatio-temporal and taw-govsmed, possible. The ahswdr heworxs , 
out here 1 b one of the most uncompromising forms of philosophical 
Idealism. Hard coven £20.00 net 

Texts In German Philosophy ' Paperback £8.88 net 

Now In paperback * • • 

Feuerbach . ^ 

MARX W.-jVIfARTOP^KV- ^ ^ --'i U: ’ 

; theohly m^orWbrklh En^HsfrddvOted t6 Who '* _ 

dominated German radical philosophy in Ihe 1 $40s , ■' 

'Professor WartofekVs work fa id be comnanded foritB Scholarship 
land seriousness of theme- II can certainly claim to be presently 1 
the definitive study of Feuarbaoh's development.' Joiimaf of . 
/MWaphysfcs .'-Paperback £9.teriirt. 

Traditional dnd Analytical 
Philosophy 

, Lectures on thePhlfosophyofUnguags ,'i. 
EPN3TTVK3ENDHAT >''■•// '/'iiv/'v,;.'-'.--- 

TriartslaiedbyP.A,QpRNER ■ ■ ; : , 


Band> : ■ - posed In thd pheridmentSdfllpaland hermeneutic traditions of; 

alnretenl: • ■ philosophy can only be answered within the framework of the, ... 

£28,60 net : sementlqand logical cpnpefris ol the analytic approach. £27.50, iret 

See us at Frankfurt: Hall 5, Stands Q902, 


Spanish In the United States . 

Sociollngul8tlcAepeete - 

Edited by JON AMASTAE and LUClA eUAS-OLIVARES - 
The contributors to this volume examine various aspsetsof 

language sliucHJ re and language use by the Chtoano, Puerto , . . 

Rican, and Cuban populatlonsm Ihe United Slates, aspects of • 

language contact and change, and the elhru>graphy at language In . 
bilingual communities. 


The European Periphery 
and Industrialization 
1780-1914 

IVANT.SERENOand QYORGI RANKI 

: the swift ft&ftorftlo ^'retioof ttto Eufopean ‘c&ai tjotlrto iMflttV- 
. the n|r«tewm6entuiy created arfetktoltonwltfirn Europe ■„ 

• l bhWy^ awarKxto^tmderdevdtoped nations which In many l 
ways parallels the worldwide North-South dialogue today; This 
book examines the natgre of the European 'periphery 1 , £17.80 net 
Studies in Modern Capitalism ■ 
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heUseail toporaiieros political ends', andjjats tilts phendmelKiri ' 
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jhc world. U takes us, in fact, well sympathy which translated themselves u/ . -~ I ” “ - 

S 'ffifnT f dnv h r ,u ZS W ^ CneVlrr P oss ’ ble ' * n, ° financial help.' IF “*££**£ 

S u n knowif in h is°N I fe^t im c .though S™ I" HESSE 

nmt,cal ecstasy which he was to call letters refer with pride to reviews of ills w,t ' bls siting; he feels tortured/! he so often h" the na il on ^the head when 

th ® “other” writings that appeared, in (he 1930s. in “jH® ,ns v lhli stupidity of the body, he commended MusH 

TOhm?hi fen Man W . ltf, ? ut t Qualifies, the Twer Literary Supplement. He was which rebels against its rider like a wrote to Otto von Gemminiren1rM926 
mis early letter even looks forward to, ® !so «nt a copy of Gentian Life and 5°?* f hul refuses to cross a bridge”. A as an usually intellipen^m™™!! V J 
J™] P a »ly explains, the inability to Letters in which one of his prose-pieces . ,0le [ he suggests some of the his own view of had 

sustain the tremendous concentration appeared in a translation by Horace qu ?! t,es he would like to see in a howto find snlendir/SlUS? i H , ld kn ? w 
“S 1 * and r ,h 5Consequem inability Campion, with an accompaS PH bl '^r’s proof-reader by calling such ' 

to produce a finished work, which so appreciation from the pen of Professor a Prussia n language-traffic eescheidter Mensrh “J]8 e ^hnhch 
au ,*.^P r *P 1,15 '® st years. L. A. Willoughby whiS, linked mS f Iice ™ n " ' “™ preLK 
it d ' d Ki re, 'l h the u wrll,n 8 s of SJ®? ,0 . th ose of Proust and Joyce. S P™ch V erkehrsschutzrnann'\ Most ausgezeichnet fornuSS - b * d 
SSI?,! hu l there « one Writing m 1937-8. Willoughby added' characteristic of all, perhaps, is this , 'ormuliert. 

sentence by Mann which he quotes in 

ills letters with enii™ onnrJ.1.1. 





H,c au, hor in his last years. L - A - Willoughby which linked Musil's 
^ d ' d 1* rel,s J? the wn!il, gs Of name to those of Proust and Joyce 

H ffi"' hu * ‘here is one Writing m 1937-8, Willoughby added: 
sentence by Mann which he quotes in MusiPs intellectualism, needless to 
"It S!?* Ft . e 2 ,lpe approval: the sa y’ do “ not meet with approval in 
^P« en i e de (?? es llie writer as a modern Germany where it is decried as 
E“ finds J vr,l|n 8 more difficult an escape from the organic. ’ But we in 
than other people. England can stilf enjoy thS 

The interest which attaches to this meta Physical abstractions and 
first letter to Stcfanre Tyrka attaches P^. holo 8 lcal dissections of this 
also (p the two other drafts intended & n '™ Austrian without feeling that 
for this same correspondent. The one ■ .,i ld J ah °i >s of the state are thereby 
dated March 22, 1905 contains a ^P c £ l, lcd . There is no translation 
valuable analysis of what Musil had t0 En 8 ,,sl >- 


iked Musil's P V T MU ", , ~ em preussischer 
and Joyce. WChverkehrsschiitzmann". Most 
;hby added: c »aracterislic of all, perhaps, is this 
leedless to P ara Sraph from a letter to Rolf 



S'SsSS- s^-teA-Ss 


ioZ , dated March 15 1934 w wneiner he still has a head on his £ c, " u > two parts bring 

s^asa ssbi*35 sss^m swbeses 

paa:,iS aS3“^sa s^wa-s-s 

pcn °“ ™™n' oSiJtteS ESS? “ pressed ln ,he German 

_ One could go on and on quoting such &&SErS time that have 


ui an, pernaps, is this , . , . . 

paragraph from a letter to Rolf ■ L r.“? look * in conclusion, at a letter 
Langnese dated January 20, 1942- the wh,ch we find Musil sitting down to 
last year, that is, of Musil’s life. answer, in January 1931, a somewhat 

sirs: «fc lo a 

its powerful forehead that formerlv he VS n M i » at P* in i t0 s,ress thfl t 
bore weapons but now I has S SJSjSf 1 p . folI ° wed ^ fashion of 
instead, stands for the man in exile fplnnl ” 2 . d l e , , . nte l* ect as the enemy of 
If he has been a king, he^ilUalk of SS m .? ,Iec L a , nd deling are 
the crown he once wore, feeling all famiHesVi hi5° USh t faS ha PP ens in 
the while that those who hear Tiim iSS ‘5|i 1 iyare often estranged. The 
doubt whether it was even a hat In hn^t thS* 1 " , sh °uld be given 

th , e e |) d he himself conies to question Ron^feCZS^ in 80 ea ^ Uer - 
whether he still has a head on his toaShSr v£tl Sf * !? tWO p L arts bnn 8 
shoulders. This situation is sad, but dffl M? d " ever bave been 

almost equally ridiculous - and that bv ?51 ^? i’nf hen ' . “ mefl ut 
makes it doubly sad. ijl a Ma P" ohne Eigenschaften”, a 

ot since Heine have the H»nr.H 0 f ‘‘eharan^^iS-i . . or 


, U9 W caiu:e, Wltn 
us powerful forehead that formerly 
bore weapons but now has corns 
instead, stands for the man in exile. 
If he has been a king, he will talk of 
tnc crown he once wore, feeling all 
■he while that toe whohearlim 


ifmguage!^ ex P ressed Jn the German P= 

"SSiisi HsgsU ^SsfSS 


i • . '• 


tthe»LM s jsz r e s ^« 

ggifsafis gpwfia ^esaass 

ties. .... a man ever conscious, as he savs in an s J hat tbe n ®me of the young scholar 

No one can read th«p Musil was not n man earlv letter u.... «.X. , n aa whoelintcH — h gscnoiar 

wilhnnf raoir^„- U_“. V IC5 . ,e ners 


i h^nTuui , * . . nui concern 

" r ~“". 1 ■ a man eveV conscioiis^as'he sawTin an *».«>»■ fhe ^mSSta; 

r® [ ?ad lh * se letters tliouch^dn'lS “I"! 11 who dashed h{s !!?j!5! ter to J °bannes von Allesch, of ^“explanation was Adolf 

■ ^ . * feeling how deeply, how unHi^nii d ^ WI1 i on L t P P a P er m an ? ee .^ ln 8 companions who share his dld Musil know that this 

SSJ. ll!l M ly 1 ^ ustrian Musil wns Other wnlfni™ 51 ’ h S ! e ff ers ' like bis ft 6 ^ th . at thcr e are boundary- Ks'rf ^ *S e man who would dedicate 
jJ® s ljj*Ol s clear-eyed vision of the □? r ^^ dm ^ ,arecare f lll Iy composed atuaUo ns in which words are of no ^ ls llfe to t He task of bringing his work 
weaknesses jnd wickednesses of the mil ^/b 015 pellucid ava «: be pre the public in as^h and 

^5^3S3 s&bssss gsssaa 

l5ilP ,cture . 0 f Ms great Austria's SSE: A &'" Musil die flusreSte^ 2£? editions it will tfffJS 


% 


endeavonr, throughout the^enrs L ™E!“ 


endeavour” throughout Th e^veare" he !“ rpr '« a “«nd ^deliffi "H 
spent in Switzerland, not V to see Kn e /E? nd if nts w ' ,h apl ' ma 8es. To 
h;mself, and not to allow others to sre tn mfi? l'- he wr,fes flfaout his sniggles 
& a «fug« o°r S a“ £?&!!■ ^ ffi* cdoiJS to* 


Mm. as an 

World 


liis vision: “L 

fiction that i t was only the precarioSs J deep down in ihe waters of nw of ^P en 8 I{ = r ’ s Decline of the th ? fSl text oTKJ?/ and nll 9. v 

state of his health which kept him from self- - the self that has hnwln a i me w h en others were published Tr * er holdings to b< 

returning to his ‘natiw e^m^ vanished from view-somecily ofcoral bo f wIed °wjv the latter’s breadth^ ^of moreover fhJ h ,S ^ obvioua 
Despite his oovcriv he «S° Un J ry ' ■ were growing upwards. What is iMhn! reference and supposed erudition- “Tn tbat des i ,,te inserted errata 

stMf^gsayai g»»i 

barbarians hid ^1 'l* <v ■ TT 


Fsaasssrasara 

arsw ^•ssa’.ssfir^ 

man nlcht allein ist, ... ’ Tms is not to say, however that no 

It is Musil’s own striving for SrcSm^ n n ?f?f ary - J Fl,rthe,r letters 
£i 8 T _ ?! .thought . and utterance who !H d 




v affjH 1 


i! mil! 

" y. V i 


^■:S| 


' , Uit ™ orl ‘ prmsd Stfw end, • ' 

k.I?^ 0 ^! s P a, ? cw his struggles to . 

keap his pubfjshed work before his 
. .Austrian and German rcadershin - ‘ 

^AJw.°n^ tld thal des P , t e hls Impeccably ' ’■> 
Aryan ‘ ancestry Tof whlch^he had , : 

SISS •lk! ,es u?«°2 required to furnish" 

... proof) the DllbUsheH nrtr+lr.^r -rW.*! . 


Vi rite' ^relidjSo».-^ f S3| H Ihb ! ; 

■ " What ; public Was h<* ,, v 

Slriiagltnc SO hHrrl In a^.^;.nviin .. 


^ a °, hard to address? Who ; '' 

, KnSS & -Mi works If they were 'S 


The Holy Family 

»na oy the carl Laih on the piastic brintl 7 
Never was . f anjUy ^ 

I? !«£?Z? , ? ,: :§c *?? lo °^ on their doings 
A* they look Qn the television scr*«n- B 

.sas-jssss-sl. 


^ Lieutenant Robert Musil Jn 190. 1, 

v instead of ‘‘taught", “husbands* 
- instead of ‘'Jiusband's”, "fieitf 
1 instead of ‘‘French" - to say nothing^ 
i such gibberish as the folloi&i 
i attributed to Barbara Church: “I have 

* no lexers, my husband did not ke« 
f ? n y fl fter have answered tho^e he m 

* interested in." Patient resenitiny and 
■ comparison with the origmaJs seem lo 

be needed. A revised edition would 
also do well to eliminate unnecejsuy 
repetition: on page 689 of the 
Commentary volume the same 

S uotation occurs twice in the space ofa 
ozen lines. 

These nre teething-troubles; thfy 
should not be allowed to distract us 
from appreciation of the considerable 
achievement the edition represents. 
The appearance of these two weighty 
volumes is a cause for congratulatka 
and celebration. They mark the final 
stage in Adolf Frisd’s labours in tit? 
service of an author whose major wort 
was left unfinished when he.dMj 
unexpectedly, exactly forty years .ago. 
It has been the labour ofa life time; 
and lias posed editorial problems ofa 

3 laxity exceeded only by tho» 
faced the editors of Hefderlin’s 
posthumouspapers. Editing the letters 
demanded skills different from those 




■ rl T ~~ ■*•:** u mey were 1 *' ■ •' .•!■ n tur ned qown, 

■"■.w ■ 7 




mmmm: 


ui i ne man mutout yuauner, so 
■which included the gathering of 
immense amount of information 

• elucidate Musil’s cryptic referent 
and to penetrate the tfegufses he iu 
his correspondents had to assume 
order to deceive the malevolent e^ 
Nazi censors or ■ other official 

• Diplomacy was necessary too: m 
important documents are owned I 
private collectors, some of wbb 
proved less than helpful when th 
were requested, often many times, ! 
make the tpxt of their holdini 
available. Some letters, known to : £ 

still extant,- have remain? 

Inaccessible; but -several of tbes* « 
represented by quotations, and otjit 
details frp'm auctioneers' cataldgy^ 
Most helpful of all was Musil’shawtc 
making careful drafts' df his lettei 

• before sending fair copies to 
intended recipients,. Th& meant lit* 
even when Musil’s correspondents 
thrown the precious originals away 
their content could be recovered ftd n 
one, two or eVen three drifts preser*i 
first by Musil himself and then by M 

■, widow. .• ... .• . 

. It Is pot only Musil who is indebW 
re th? SchbUr whose letter he an* 

SO fully and courteously in l$31. AftW 
hU- struggles with formidable. t«n« 
nnq organizational difficulties. W 
after; ., weathering .*: the storey 
controversies, his e * 
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The urge to survive 

^ as one in revelation. Thus, when he is breaking 

Han Tacobson JS 1 V B SJi l i n h ' a “ el [. L,a,med 8 measure up from his first wire in order logo and 

d °L s P?* a P l .expertise: she fought, live with the woman who was to 

■ Unsuccessfully, to snvt* C* k ".I-I" S become hi« vrnnil he rnmnlnJnc 


Dan Jacobson 

Elliott Mossman (Editor) 

The Correspondence of Boris 
Pasternak and Olga Freldenberg 
1910-1954 

365pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15. 
0436 28855 9 


nil f h £ L°|A aVt ' , e ‘ ‘ s become his second, he complains 
hfe. after he l.^d been taken away to bitterly to his cousin: "I kept trymg all 

«!«fh' a; 'k in ® : 'J 3rie i" 'L h hl : r aged year to give Zhenya [his wife j a chance 
mother, she endured the siege of to make a noble gesture, to accept what 
Leningrad from its beginning to end. happened and to forgive . . . with the 
At one point she writes to Pasternak disinterested generosity that can alone 
or how, during the German give promise of a decent, di unified 


The Government of 
Victorian London 
I 1855—1889 


bombardments of the city, she lay in 
bed thinking about "realism in ancient 
This book is a more complicated affair literature” and the “history of 
than its tide perhaps suggests. It is in folklore”. Perhaps it is there that the 
fact a kind of montage or palimpsest: it reader comes closest to understanding 
contains not only the letters exchanged just how much her capacity for self- 
over more than forty years between dramatization actually helped her to 
Boris Pasternak and his cousin Olga achieve what she achieved and to 
Freidenberg, but also linking and endure what she endured, 
explanatory passages froin what is They make a strange pair, these 
called a “retrospective diary by Olga cousins: he the flighty poet and man of 
Freidenberg. This is evidently an genius, writing from Moscow; she the 
autobiographical account of some of fiterarv intellectual and scholar in St 
the major phases of her life; it Petersburg/Leningrad, who feels 
nresumablv Incorporates material indicnantlv imneHed to noint out to 


f ;ive promise of a decent, dignified 
ulure. Strangely enough, she is 
completely devoid of such qualities.” 


In the same letter he describes how he 
proposed living with Zhenya “as a 
brother" for six weeks: a plan through 
which "she could have revealed her 
better nature. And again, nothing 
came of it." 


The Metropolitan Board of Works, the Vestries, 
and the City Corporation 


DAVID OWEN 


w,,« ailc cuu.cu. ft is as well that there are other 

They make a strange pair, these letters which not only speak of the 
cousins: he the flighty poet and man of poems and of Doctor Zhivago, but 


the major pnases or ner me; it 
presumably Incorporates material 
from contemporaneous diaries. The 
editor of the letters also provides us 
with a general introduction, as well as 
shorter introductions to each of the 
sections Into which the book is divided. 
Finally, the book includes about fifty 
pages of photographs of various 
generations of Pasternaks and 
Freidenbergs, and their joint family 
connections. Like the snapshots in 
everyone else’s family album, these are 
touching and amusing; like those In any 


Petersburg/Leningrad, who I 
indignantly impelled to point out to 
him, since he shows himself becalmed passivity or patience, which 
insufficiently appreciative of the fact, is characteristic of Pasternak’s poetry; 
that her life “is already a there are also some descriptions of 
biography . . .[it] has acquired artistic people and places which bring together 
value , . . become part of an epic". In wonder and matter-of-fact ness in a 
adolescence, and later, he wooed her manner which is both peculiar to the 
(in a strikingly highfalutin fashion, on writer and yet characteristic of the 
the evidence of the letters); she entire tradition to which he belongs, 
rebuffed him, in terms just about as As, for example, in this description ofa 
lofty and obscure as his own; then they former nanny to the children, who 
settled down to correspond with one suddenly reappeared after a long 


remind us of their qualities. Many of 
these letters have a kind of moody, 
bustling responsiveness to what is 
around him, as well as a suddenly 
becalmed passivity or patience, which 


other album, they make us feel as 
almost nothing else can just how 
inexorable is the passage of time. The 
false roses piled preposterously high on 
a hat worn by Olga Freidenberg; the 
real leaves of the hedgerow in front of 
which the middle-aged, shirt-sleeved 
poet stands; her strained smile at 
nothing in particular; His sulkily equine 
good looks - everything, like the uncles 
and aunts and the doe-carts in which 
they sit or the flights ot steps on which 
(hey are artfully disposed, is ultimately 
as perishable as everything else. 

Another complication within the 
book relates not just to its structure but 
to the character of one of its authors. 


another, on and off, for the rest of their absence: 


reappeared after a long 


lives. Intermittently they made plans to' 
meet, which seldom came to anything; 
at all times, even when they 
reproached each other for a lack of 
understanding or (on her side 
especially) for a lack of helpfulness in 
dealing with the murderous whims of 
the authorities, they reaffirmed the 
intimacy of the relationship between 
them. During most of the years of the 
correspondence, appalling things were 
happening around them: some of 
these, like the siege of Leningrad, 
could be cautiously spoken of; others, 
like the Great Terror, took place in a 
silence that could be broken by little 
more than faintly whispered hints and 


She came back a sad figure, smiling 
enigmatically. Strange thin{$ were 
happening to her; one misfortune 


followed another. On a rainy night ! 
two days before the death of her 
former mistress she knocked at our 
door - dirty, rain-soaked, with 
definite signs of fever. We took her 
in. and put her to bed, still smiling 
enigmatically, and she immediately 
. fell asleep, her temperature 103 e . In 
the morning it turned out that a short 


while ago, while moving her things 
to a new place (who knows how 
many that makes!) she dragged her 


OlgH Freidenberg conscientiously kept indirections. The best way one has of 
the letters written to her by her cousin: conveying the "quality' of lire" (and 
considering the promise of his youth death) which produced the 
and the achievement of hls maturity. 


and the achievement of hls maturity, 
this Is perhaps unremarkable in itself. 
She also made and kept drafts or copies 


s unremarkable in itsel 


death) which produced the 
correspondence is to .note that Olga 
Freidenberg and her mother were able 
to survive the rigours of the siege 
of her letters lo him - which seems to because of the store of food and warm 
me quite another kettle of fish, clothing which she had collected for 
psychologically speaking. The editor her brother after his arrest by the secret 
remarks In his introduction that the police, and which she had never been 
compilation differs from most able to deliver to him. 
aMpniorkllm In being a two-way An unexpBCted consequence of 

R5»5 5? e ,t not ’,5.° we ^^’ ? PP T l P reading the entire compilation is that 
be struck by the oddity of his heroine s one ends it ^nh a greater degree of 
pract ce, sustained over decades, of sympathy for 0 lga freidenberg than 
makin 8 and Preserving copies f J r p £ et . With f n the bounds of what 
“ me case . s '? r re al ‘y I™*- « presented here, she also emerges, 
h e ^? r ^ aSir k° T t Wh £ Urp °, even more surprisingly, as the belter 

exhoI?iiSli!!?i ,. e H US,0nS 0r angry writer. This is partly due to the fact that 
postulations to him, rhs r\F thp “rttftrv” p.nnhipj: har to 


even more 


heavy basket out of the streetcar to 
pe ? d «2l n L Sand f the sidewalk, and, leaving It there 
hSJ'HiSi with the intention of coming back for 

y ?LL‘ri ( a ? d it, set off, address fa band(shecahil6t 

rodac f d . n ™ rend), to find her new employers, 

note that Olga When, having found them, she 

0 , r J£ ere able returned to the tram-stop , of course 

?. th ® sie S e all trace of the basket had 

food and warm disappeared, and it contained her 

ld , c ?* , documents and money ... We gave 

rest by the secret her sanctuary. She Is terribly 

had never been slovenly, walks around barefoot 

with unkempt hair, snatches fishtails 
onsequence of from neighbours’ window-sills,. and 

ttpilaiion is that then, having borrowed five rubles 

eater degree of from someone, orders a pastry with 

reidenberg than . whipped cream and treats everyone 
s bounds of what in the kitchen of this densely 

e also emerges, populated apartment, 

y, as the better western reader will perhaps be ps 


‘This is a major work of urban history, a superbly wrought piece of 
historical reconstruction. It adds enormously to our knowledge 
and fills what may be termed a scandalous gap in the history of 
London and the bibliography of current urban history. It will 
enhance the reputations of Owen and those who have done so 
much to bring his book to its final polished state. 1 

Anthony S Wohl 

Owen tells in absorbing detail the story of the operations of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, its political and other problems, and 
its limited but significant accomplishments — including the laying 
down of 83 miles of sewers and the building of the Thames 
Embankments — before it was replaced in 1889 by the London ■ 
County Council. His account, based on extensive archival 
research,, is balanced, judicious, lucid, often witty and always 

urbane. 

David Owen, late Gurney Professor of History at Harvard, died in 
1968 when the book was still in draft form. Five distinguished 
scholars have given unstintingly of their time and labour to 
complete the book and prepare it for publication. Professor Roy 
Macleod, of the University of London, has edited and updated 
where necessary substantial portions of the text and notes. Dr 
Francis Sheppard, General Editor of the Survey of London, has 
written three chapters and completed two others. Dr David 
Reeder, of the University of Leicester, has prepared the 
conclusion and compiled the bibliography. Professor Donald 


nini back for . Olsen, pf Vassar College, Ns written the introduction to thp 
d(«necafjrt6t volume, an*d Professor JohnCJive,'* ofHarvard^ ha & contributed? 

j ^mnlnvAn ■ 1 • ■ ‘ e 1 '• : ■_ J .• '• ■' --it • 1 . • . 1 
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writer , This is partly aue lo the fact that struc k ^ muc h by those fishtails on the 
the device of the diary enables her to neighbours’ windowsills (what are they 


consciousness this practice reveals with 
tno writer's inclination or ambition to 
sec herself, and to write about herself, 
•»2«h0 were the heroine of an 
unfolding novel. or drama. Haughty, 
impetuous, passionate, mysterious, 
something between Tolstoy’s Natasha 
Rostov and Chekhov's Nina In The 

■ titan Ulr. that teme (n ha fhs stwla etia 5c 


IT-1 «TTn I («IV* n: FTTT1 iWkH \ 1 


with a candour that is denied to her pasS M B . ft goes on in (he same vein for 
cousin. It is also true that Pasternak ^, oth ^ r half-page, unfussily but 
could put even less into hls letters than watchfully heaping strangeness upon 
she about what he was going through slrangen 4 to the end. 
during the Stalin years. He survived 6 

those years honourably, without Olga Freidenberg never married, 
perjuring others or betraying himself: a Towards the end offer life the thought 
aireat moral achievement for a man of her cousin's fame appears to have 

----- - — ■ .. . I_ __ A xnn iMnnrtanl fn 


Sftwa//: that seems to be the style she is occupying so prominent a place in 
opking for, especially in the earlier Russian , letters. Through , a 


f her cousin s fame appears to have 
rown more and more important to 
er: it Is as if those millions of people 


Psycholinguistics 

Language, Mind and World 

Danny. D Steinberg 

Inthla Important new study tfw author looses on the consWwafon olhowwa uaawri 




people have been way-stations for me; 
J saw them from a distance, knew that 
they w Cre still far away, and -.that I 
would not overtake -them soon ■. . . 
After straining forward with all my 
™ghti after ' an ; unbelievable 
concentration . of ; will; I . discovered I 


rather than oil his own poetry),. apd to of sorts' for the deaths and dispersals 
make some courageous intercession? which had Inevitably overtaken , the 
on behalf of writers and intellectuals in larger fahiily of which she had been a. 
a position worse, then his own. member, After her death Pasternak 
However, these letters also suggest; sent money- and a -series pf rather! 
that in some ways he was supported or chilling messages to an aged relative 
sustained by a readiness to fall info 8 who had conscientiously arranged for. 
state of withdrawn self-absOrption her bunql; and who was trying to make 
which was (so to speak) native to him ; a sure that her. scholarly wirings would 


, — wi , fjii, i. ,uiaw»ww * Him ill auiu® now v : ,' 0 , '• — .j a. . 

.had sped past them Without, even sustained by a readiness to fall Info a who had conKiendoUsly arranged for 
stopdng.- Then an ineffable sadness state of withdrawn self-absOrption her bunql. and who was trying.to make 
wlted me." And so forth. Not only, T which was (so to speak) native to him; a sure that her scholarly Writings would 
repeat, did Olga Freidenberg Write of characteristic which may have been be published .1 Her work , he wro|e, 
nerself to another ;in these, terms; she Strengthened by. thb political wopld ’-be published, 1 or. not. by- net 


. . , - HI .SUdlgUlHIbU - . —— , n„ r ,,L 

app carefully preserved the records of exigencies of the time', but which 
ner ha vine done. so. just in case Her cannot be thought of simply as a 
■ correspondent; failed to do it. - response to them. 

Well, in the end her life did turn* bill It Is riot a state of mind vriiieh makes 
‘ S5*," ? r °lc and tragic one; or at least for lively letters; or even, sometimes, 

£^" tainhe rej c and tragic elements, for comprehensible ones. There are ,J 0I of • <be ' dead' 
She became the fi^fwomaii to hold a passages in this bpOkwheq one knows 

Kl n fc oriiversltyvthe scholarly &at Pasternak :1s taikmg.eloqu^itjy 
• S^^.^c had devoted many about himsejf,blit 

'?/, Hi, was barlned by the Soviet ., he is saving: 6nO,be^nStQSu5^tjha| 

?uthpnt e s thfob weeks after its ; the fonctiori of the elpquebpe if ic 


university, and there was nothing that 
anyone elsfi cou Id do about it; people’s 


memories 


spuuac iu inti.*. t 


c ano tragic elements, for pomprenensioie unw., 'Vfairfc bf' '• the « dead Sudh- Sdlf- 

firaf womari to hold a passages in this book when, one knows . , h ’ is - i 

iversity; the scholarly Uiat Pasternak .’Is ^long doquehtly. 

ihehad devoted many . about himsejf, bbt dqes not I know VfbpJ L d been beyoh 1 the 

s banned by the Soviet ,, he Is saym^dnJ.begiiiS ® 
Ss: its ;Uie: fonedori rf KSSdi- £1 ..iroflfc? conclusibri :tb the. 


Verges, desnife" .he : m.iiirile .here are ri few. 


‘ .lAvaHebbnoWt 

Paper 06K 5610^0; £6:95, net , , ■ v- : - 

Brecht In Perspeeflve 

Edited by. Graham Bertram end Anthony Wpfne .-.-.•p' 

' liloGaiafhaiMkffedfBeifoR 

ItteolaglcaUitoaiy and above ail 

aiiced vl6w of both the prsefleal and 


the theatre, 


life, modes Dte 



Wawom 


.ov^rmanyiyeam'fprire.r 
isfon of posWrliy- /-=- . - ■■ 
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Persuasion at the pictures 


Paul Smith 


Nicholas Pronay and D. W. 
Spring (Editors) 

Propaganda, Politics and Film, 

1918-45 

302pp. Macmillan. £25. 

03333093*3 1 

Where Lenin and Ludendorff agreed, 
il was not for lesser men to doubt. Film 
was a powerful instrument in the age of 
mass political mobilization. The thesis 
of this collection is that the need to 
manage mass electorates, muster 
conscript armies, and orchestrate or 
contain popular movements forced 
twenrieth-eentury politicians to come 
to terms with the revolution in mass 
communications which offered new 
means of operating upon popular 
opinion. Gaming control over the 
formation of working-class opinion, 
Nicholas Pronay contends, “came to be 
seen hy the political lenders of postwar 
Britain as the mast essential step upon 
which every thing else depended, 
including survivnT for [lie political 
-system itself*. 

Ten of these thirteen studies 
rely on the example of Britain 
to show how film figured in the 
domain of political propaganda from 
the end of the First World War to the- 
close of the Second. The omission of 
any treatment of the world's greatest 
democracy, the United States, and of 
Nazi Germany and fascist Italy, two of 
the most assiduous exploiters of film as 1 
part of a coherent state propaganda, 
means that France has to provide the 
only "democratic" comparison and the 
Soviet Union the only ' totalitarian" 
contrast to British experience. The 
British model probably exaggerates 
the degree of negative censorship 
characteristic of the western 
democracies. The Weimar, American, 
and (it appears from Elizabeth 
St rebel’s chapter) French republics 
were all a good deal more liberalthari 
the island monarchy when it came to 
politically charged films: La Grande 
Illusion, the box-office leader of 1937 
in France, could hardly have been 
made or widely distributed in Britain. 

H gives, top; a somewhat limited and 
annemic impression of tile possibilities 
of film for positive propaganda, which, 
even in wartime, could perhaps be fully 
realized, only in slates with regimes 
whose politics were largely conceived 
in highly thentricnl, hence visually 
striking,, terms. 

. Like:. other nations, -.Britain had 
made considerable propaganda use of 
film during the First World War, but 
the scurry Dpck to “normality" after the 
Armistice included the ■ Immediate 
dismantling , of . the Ministry of 
Information - nnd the ' near-- 

abandon rite nt of a positive propaganda 
effort .wtiiclv hod always consorted 
awkwardly with the. quiet confidence 
that British values would ultimately 
triumph by virtue, of their self-evident 
superiority, As late as 1938, Horace 
Wilsop, quoted by Philip TayloHn this 
volume, wrote: ’’[find myself unable to 
show enthusiasm for propaganda by 
this country niid -I still cannot bring 
mwelf to believe; that it Is tt good 
substitute for ciilnily getting on with 
the business 6f.Goverrimerit, Including 
: U rational foreign policy." Bjtt Tdyldr 
/ alsp . >f qgote$ : Curium's grudging- 
beginning of 

1919 thqr gentlemen might have to 
-steel themselves : to -do distasteful 
: things;, , a complete and contemptuous 
Silence, however gratifying to our sejf- 
.ppect, is no longer a.profltable polity 
In times When. advert Isement - whet her * 
of past achieve ment Of fUtu re pints.- is 
S aps .“"fortunately, almost' . ; r 

S32!f a *f °I‘ nations', qs 6f 
.individuals .^'Taylor 1 (in a chapter 
; ^/rtakenby horecenbu.blicptioS . 


governing circles showed limited 
interest in using film as an instrument 
of active propaganda but a good deal in 
preventing the appearance on the 
screen of images and ideas subversive 
of constituted authority. A revealing, if 
grammatically bewildering, piece by 
Pronay argues (hat the activity of the 
British Board of Film Censors was 
directed essentially to political rather 
than moral censorship, in the closest 
co-operation with the world of politics 
and government, represented on the 
Board itself by presidents like Shortt 
and Tyrrell (respectively a former 
home secretary and a former 
permanent head of the Foreign Office) 
and by the secretary, Brook e- 
Wiikinson - all with substantial 
experience in propaganda and counter- 
subversion work. Conflicts of capital 
and labour, and scenes “lending to 


communication, is the question of 
whether the nature of the medium was 
recalcitrant to attempts to employ it as 
n vehicle for overt political 
propaganda, as such propaganda was 
then conceived. 

Most European politicians were well 
behind the technological game. This 
was perhaps especially true of the left, 
not least the British left. Word- 
oriented, print-possessed, wedded to 
the inculcation of ideas and principles 
through verbal analysis and argument, 
relying heavily for its organizational 
growth on the conjunction of a 
working-class tradition of self- 
improvement with the earnest didactic 
impulse of middle-class intellectuals, it 
could not catch the idiom of the film. 
The Workers Educational Association 
and the Roxy did nor mix. As Bert 
Hogenkamp notes, in his chapter on 



KSrr" 7116 « ay - ° tllC ? lars (1945 >' Anthony Asquith's moving 
ThtKrn Raui $ an ' aboit ! ? RAF station between 19$ 

w nccornpanles an article by Geoff Brown on "Eurooe at 

yfor in Movies of the Forties, edited by Ann Lloyd (219pp. Orbis. $.95. 
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disparage public characters and 
institutions" or "holding up the King’s 
uniform to contempt or ridicule" or 
depicting "White Men in a state of 
degradation amidst Far Eastern and 
Native surroundings" could not be 
shown, Presumably this Was all right 
with the. men who controlled the 
dinerna industry because, apart from 
coinciding well enough with thejr own 
political leanings, it kept off their 
property material which might lead to 
audience disturbances and Ieaal 
prosecution. . 

n i{ e . 1 "J 85 jf only this that deprived 
Briton in the 1920s and. 1930s of a 
socially and politically vigorous 
.cinema, and obliged audiences >- if we 
accept Peter . Stead’s intriguing 
-■ *0 their social reality 

from Hollywood in an idiom which 
may -have^ been. .. fd reign : but 
corresponded batter’ tb.,theTife they 
knew- than, the stereotypes and 
con>^ntipnidf the domestic product? ' 
Non-theatrical distribution and 


.WMMyM -RUM iu L 

° f ce ^^h^ U ami Sfie adaptft 
circuits and a means of presenting an oolitlcx 


not'v'mdre. su 


v Mi « ' uke the ; British 

v ! tod lifrAfle- ; 


Pfferep ; . here , 'The docil mentarv 
movenKflt is roughly devalued as'the 
largely' ! >: lttelevaht and • peripheral 
.activity lof a -self-indulgent, ‘ mutually 

^adm.ri'ng «,lmr a |,ili(e. PronayH 


the workers’ film movement in Britain 
(what there was of one), the cinema 
tended to be seen as not merely 
irrelevant but actually inimical to the 
formation of a sound political 
consciousness - an engine for dulling 
proletarian militancy with the bromide 
of mindless diversion. There was little 
amcern to understand how the moving 
image produced its effects, because 
.they were regarded as cheap and 
trivial. To the extent that film was used 
for : political purposes, it was apt to be 
as a means of disseminating 
propaganda couched in non-cinematic 
tp™?? To see Lansburv appearing for 
the Peace Pledge Union is to witness a 
lesson in how not to use film for a 
cguse. Film manipulated its audience 
best through 4he symbols,, archetypes, 
and 'values of mass entertainment, but 
commercial cinema, as a form of 
capitalist enterprise, was unlikely to 
lead a subliminal assault on the status 
’•■quo-'. ; . / 

To be successful, direct political 
propaganda through film required the 
adaptation not of film to politics but of 
politics . to film’.- Movements like 
fascism and Nazism, dealing in'imagery 

- rather, than .ideas and action rather 
than argument, for which bewegung 

• W8S l ?ss an organisational label than a 
principle of being, were well suiter) to 
cinema, indeed in a sense were cinema. 

• '{£?] R^fonstahPs “production” of the' 
1934 Nuremberg rally symbolized the 
extent to which the; medium ' was 
ypthesized, with, the message.' 
^!Wteh , 1 ,and. Buiby BerMey in 

'SSu 5°«W . haye. dope 
little- With the, . 1934 Labour, party 

- - c ^nfej , ei^; ^Thi;. Cbnsc rvali ve s were 


power. They were less hm , 
rotiocinatlve forms and more wig.? 
think advertising beneficial ^ 
mankind. Baldwin, as John Rat^ 
shows, having nothing to 
saying it witli reassuring 
came over well on ffim S 
packaged by the newsreel compfi 
whose sympathies inclined K 
Conservative (they did a pLS 

in the 1935 election, when Balte 
scriptwriter was able to see AlS 

Minister s)™ C0InP<Ring ,be "> 

Film suited thepoUtics of unteuen 
best, the politics of comfortable 3 
next, and the politics of earns 

a ressivism not at all. Or » ose 
t argue; but whether accuratdye! 
not is hard to say from this symposia 
where the nature of the relalioohi, 
between political persuasion and fifax 
expression is scarcely examined. The 
late Tom Harrisson’s contribotion 
based on the experience of Msa 
Observation, does however toss a lap 
hand-grenade into the discussion § 
raising the question of whelto 
conscious propaganda with film mate 
much impact anyway. Surveying the 
home propaganda effort in the Second 
World War, Pronay makes much ofte 
power of' the newsreels, readnni 
twenty million people a week, u 
against the non-theatrical offerings d 
the Ministry of Information’s mss 
division, reaching perhaps (write 
million a year. Yet he acknowledge 
that the effect of relentfe 
presentation of an Initial} 
unsuccessful war Was seriously to eroJ 
their popularity. Harrisson's data 
prompt a more radical conclusion: to 
as early as 1940 audiences were fedq 
with the newsreels, which Im 
aggravated by thumpingly insistent 
heovily verbal propaganda what b» 
always been something of an intnm'on 
into a warm, dark world of 
entertainment and release. They 
survived nil that E. V. H. Emmett asd 
Leslie Mitchell could throw at them 
through the blessed capacity to take no 
notice which keeps most of us sane 
Harrisson doubted that wartime films 
had anything to do with morale, u 
elusive concept which he, Lord 
Hordcr, Julian Huxley, • Richard 
Crossman nnd others met periodical 
to try to define. Ho was probably rip 
War is up to a point good for morale 
itself: It gets people off aspirins and 
gives them somctmng to think about. 
The problem is to invent a peaceful 
substitute. 

The book is full of useful materiajfoi 
the study of the interaction of polintt 
and film, derived from much origins 
research, and will give a valuw* 
stimulus to further work and deW£ 
Parts of it, unfortunately, are wri(ten» 
an English that should never MW 
passed the sub-editor’s pencil. . WJ 
the spectre of- facing Germany w® 3 
nation disunited along class 
watching anxiously the praff» 1 
those who, like Sir Stafford Crop 
harangued workers of 
factories to seize the arms and JJJ 
them against the capitalist impew® 
Tory Government, realising f B* 
intelligence reports the existent? 

• pockets of Ideological (reason. 1 
identification between pouto* 1 
propaganda and more ^ 
between communications and P 01 " 
was very strong indeed”. Tbe^ 
good deal of carelessness. Sir Uwj 
Becomes Sir "Edward” Ca^JL. 


Rachael becomes ‘'RacherjLpW.*®' 
the Author of the major work doj P 
censorship appears consistently 
“Hurining" ' and is as copsttej^ 
slightly misquoted. AnAppreciw^ 
the- Cinema is not the title of TJiwt 
Dickinson’s book, . nor «: 
alternative bid in the referencei‘W£ 
figures in the introduction i J* 'S 
ftench Telegraph Act of 
changed its date and its wordingj? 
Chanter Eteht. The British Co 



1938-39 grant goes Up rrom 
on page 44 to OQom on page 
hw of “Lord W/Uiam fyrreJnuw^i 
"m Select Committee :on Nag 
Expenditure”.; The French.prove« J 
serutable as ^ ver: 1 we, have 

ment” (with Its mysterious .ifP, 
house”) , Jeunesse Patrlotcs - 


in celluioid glainour.i I'grandes boulcvardes”. Or r° 
jnuch^adrer than; thr^ Iines are -piin ted twricf 
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Roger S cruton 

Alan Watkins 

Brier Lives , ... 

With illustrations by Man 
222pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

U 241 I089U X 

Alan Watkins claims to have been 
more infiuenced by Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets than by Aubrey, from whom 
he borrows his title. In truth, the book 
is as remote from Johnson as Fleet 
Street journalism is from literature, a 
fact which is strikingly confirmed m 
Watkins's inability to perceive that, 
with some exceptions, his subjects are 


swooning from the effects of it; ii was 
as though Marx hail become a 
Christian, or Bach had joined the 
atonal school. All at once the whole 
world was supposed to examine its 
conscience, nnd answer "right” or 
"wrong”.) The judgments, when they 
arc offered, arc astonishingly naive. 
We are told that Lucky Jim "struck a 
mighty blow for democracy in the 
English novel”, an observation based 
on (lie claim that to treat a lower-class 
hero without patronage came as a 
radical departure. It is clearly lime for 
Fleet Street to renew its acquaintance 
with English literature - starling, 
perhaps, with Piers Plowman. Again, 
we ure (old that David Steel “was [the 
past tense is a persistent affectation] 

r - . one of the most skilful, determined and 

- if he is any guide to them of no creat j ve politicians of the post-war 
lasting i n te rest .“I add t h ep ro v i so , s i ncc per j oc j- _ although nothing is said 
it is clear that Watkins is an unsteady a b ol1t w hat Steel stands for, or why. 
observer of people. Anthony Powell. The : udgmenl i|] ustrHte s Watkins's 
for example, is certainly nn parochialism. No foreign politician 

writer. You would never have guessed cou |j he considered in what is 
the fact, however, from Wntkinss essentially a gallery of drinking 
portrait. In describing Powrell s com p Bn ions, so that those who might 
marriage to Violet Pawnham, sister of rea|[y deserve sucll praise _ de Gau || e t 
the present Earl of Longford, he facial, Tito, and a few other not 
writes: “Marriage into this large and necessarily amiable men -are ruled out 
talkative farnilv. according to Powell. from the 5lBrt whlle [hose E , ish 
introduced him to numerous politicians who do not regard Fleet 
relations . Talkativeness is clearly not ^ treel as true forum of political 
contagious, at least when Mr Watkins transformfltiotli such ^ M rs Thatcher, 
is around. Nevertheless, the sentence Qr B enilt ftre perceived only as 
is rather typical of the observations ^ aurea on a distant horizon, not to be 
contained in this book: banal, hfeless, com p arec j with the chaps in the bar. 
a trifle absurd in its inappositeness, and Wat |. ins ises as moc fo, s of po! [ tica | 
depending for its interest upon the journalism (and they may well be that), 
highly accidental connection with a J some of the arehest of H ugh 
character who, for better orfor worse, Massinglmm’s trivia, and singles out 
has got himself a name in Fleet A j p Taylor as “one of the best 

n re ?' i^ C ar »i i n -°T * ti?? writers of English prose of this 
Bradwel! was ‘basicaHy a tall thin, century .. _ a judgment which is tmly 
dark, man*’; that Michael Foot was amazil { gi unless you think that only 

some interest in this most overrated of 8 P • 


^rx“ri. 7 ™Ske'n a s ste dpop “ larhis 

ihic n W rrnl»ri of En 8 U5n P rOSC - 


torians write 


Fleet Street's creations, until Watkins 
adds “in the sense that, having met 
him, most people liked him and wanted 
to be in his company”. 

The rambling collection of oddments 
concerning Sir Ian Gilmour concludes 
“On the whole, Gilmour was a force 
for the good”, a sentence which might 
have excused Itself had WatkTns 
anywhere told us what he means by 
“good”. As a political journalist, 
however, he eschews ideas, an 
ordinance which greatly hampers him 
when he comes to describe Anthony 
Crosland, William Robson and G. E. 
Moore, since to leave out their ideas is 
to leave out all that is interesting. This 
unconcern for ideas is not, in my view, 
balanced by any lively concern for 
detail, or by any psychological 
penetration. The figures have a 


Brief Lives is undeniably an 
interesting document. We are familiar 
with the Marxist accusation, that the 
so-called “free press” of the Western 
world is no more than a carefully 
conducted system of privilege, 
designed to raise into eminence (hose 
opinions nnd personalities which are fit I 
for establishment consumption. .This 
book illustrates the falsehood of the 
charge. The modern political journalist 
is not interested in any establishment 
that he does not himself create. He 
inhabits a kind of aquarium, from 
whicli (he distorted features of nearby 
political fauna can be observed, but 
which maintains life and feeling at a 
level of tepid banality. Occasionally 
one or other passer-by enters the swim, 
and becomes hilariously intimate. For 
the most part, however, the world of 

!■ l -1 I ! - ..IUU I 


extremely inconsequential. Worst of L S J wSirtnS? tre si 

all are the jokes and bon mots , which 
are chronically anH-cUmactic. The 


following are not untypical: “One of 
the worst things yoii can say about 
temebne Is that he is a good 
broadcaster” - this from Philip Hope- 
wallace, who generously attributed it, 
we.are told, to Harold Nicolson; “only 


there, the journalist can be bounded in 
awineglass, and yet count himself king 
of infinite space. Because he 
monopolizes the political education of 
millions, he imagines that he has 
privileged access to the events which. 


S' "Ef govern them. Every fact or personality 

ttSfcoSlte Sv i Wtof I da P turek his' attention. is regarded 
KrMMa^ as intrmsjcaliy interesting: the proof 

like onnrf being. that it can be converted into 


tik6 gpod v foodTarid E'S u it can be converted into 

Roy Jenkins does bui T keen ouiS short, dear sentences and handed to 

a Jut it" (tSdd Su5 P the P rinler ’ Critical j ud S“ n i and i elt 

tuavia bteeti. observation are not advised - first 


i .. > ooservuuuii me hui .n«ri»u — ui« 

s b /u pe ??K B - impressions are enough to disclose, the 

Snf’Tat WSfSff 8 !! “O 1 . 15 fal 5u r real importance of events; since their 

Is rare, and for anyone who does not - Journalism consists in retailing first 


|e important in not regret this fact, Journalism is not 


3eDositing the Check 


lor a legacy 

Dinner i« dyer Bind not much:. U If Or, ’ VC 

Bopes that might contribute to a soup* . 

Same- sticks of celer^, and Two, barnt tart«, , ; , . 

Irito tHe lcebbX: With it all, O i; 

The irumbs and leave the 
Xet's^Open tjie.braiidy- and pUy ntartS'' -; ; 
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The great bestsellers of 1982 

Michel Albert ; Le pari f ranpais • Marthe • Her- 
ve Bazin : L’eglise verte • Michel del Castillo ; La 
nuit du decret • Maurice Genevoix : La maison 
du Mesnil • Henri Guillemin , L’atfaire Jesus • 

Hubert Reeves ; Patience dans I’azur 

The great authors 
of the autumn list 

Roland Barthes* Aime Cesaire* Driss Chraibi 

• Julien Green • Anne Hebert • Michele Man- 

ceaux • Elie Wiesel 

A place for reflexion 
and debates 

Amalrik • Aries • Ben Jelloun • Bettelheim • 
Cayrol* Dolto* Dumont* Ellul* Finkieikraut* 
Friedlander * Genette » Girard * Jacquard * 
Jankelevitch • Kahn • Kristeva • Lacan • 
Lacouture • Leboyer • Leon Dufour • Le Roy 
Ladurie • Mannoni • Morin • Ricoeur • Robles 
® Rouquie • Ruwet • Satouan • Senghor • Six 

* Sollers • Todorov 
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Nicholas von Hoffman 

Caroline Seebohm 

The Man Who Was Vogue: The Life 
and Times of Condt* Nast 

390pp. with 47 illustrations. 
Wcidenfeld and NicoJson. £12.50. 

0 297 78048 4 

Wilfred Shred 

Clare Boothe Luce 

183pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£12.95. 

0 297 78146 4 

“A modest Medici, directing a modest 
art to its finest achievement", is how 
Caroline Scebohm describes Condi 
Nast in this conscientious and 
affectionately written biography. The 
modest art alluded to is photography, 
particularly the work of a succession of 
outstanding men and one woman ( Toni 
Frisscli). which was introduced to an 
upper-class public through the pages of 
Condd Nast's flagship publication. 
Vague. The man who owned and 
published the British.' French and 
American editions of Vogue, ns well as 
House A Garden, Glamour and Vanity 
Fair , summed up by saying. "Here I 
was. just a boy from St Louis and Edna 
; Chase (Vogue's editor for half a 
century) a Quaker from New Jersey. 
Between us wc set the standards of the 
time. We showed America the 
meaning of style." 

Condfi Nnst dealt in that elusive 
merchandise called fashion. We know 
it is important, wc know it shapes and 

J ives tone to the lives of even tne mast 
edicated anti-materialists. The min i- 
cpoclis that divide our life-spans into 
recognizable periods are defined by 
fashions in clothes, furniture, colour, 
automobile design, music and 
courtship, yet fashion is a subject chat 
dissolves under the touch. Deep 
thinking applied to it nearly always 
seems silly, why do hemlines go up? 
Some say it means that n war Is coming, 
so cloth has had to be husbanded; 
others say it is n manufacturer's 
conspiracy to make sure that whatever 
hangs in’ one's closet will soon be 
embarrassingly out of style. In the Inie 
1960s the fashion was no fashion - blue 

E s. boots and second-hand army 
its - but in due course ho fashion 
mes as unfashionable as fashion. 

^ Somewhere . In the United States 
(here is an organization called The 
Color Institute which is reputed to be 
P? rt of l 5 l * spectrum 
which will be fashionable In the mid to 
late 1980s. so that the drapers, the 
weavers, the paint manufacturers, the 
plastics people can gel, together on 
rudimentary colour coordination. Thnt 
seems to be the extent 1 qf. conscious 
control of the How of fashion. by nny 
centralized institution, so the riddle is 
.. Unsolved. In the America of the L95Qs 
it is impossible to tell if sack dresses; 
pillbox hats, tail fins and Danish 
modern i furniture 1 made Dwight 
Elsenhower, (lie Gold War and the 
Baby Bootn.br If they rtierely reflected 
t|\ejn,; - ^ 

. Caroline Scebohm has rid better lucft 
■ at answering these questions .. than 
others Whp hnve tr}ed before her. We 
are; left :yrith the life story of n 
businessman who probably was more 
important than Arthur Smith of Smith 
Nut. Screw and Bolt, Inc. but we are 

“Around |922.*sh'e quotes him. "I gbt 
a little rrtonoy and decided, to give o' 


Nast wns the I lugli Hefner of his day - 
or perhaps one should say that Hugh 
Hefner is the Condi Nast of ours. 

This house became the venue for 
parlies and a haven for house guests, 
particularly visitors from Europe. 
Harry Yoxa II. who used to stay there 
on visits from London, remembered 
there was always something faintly 
amateurish about the running of the 
household. “None of the luggage 
tumed'up in our rooms. I recall. And 
when we played bridge after dinner, 
the butler was so eager to clean up 
ashtrays that you couldn't 
concentrate on the game. It was as 
though they had all been hired for 
the night." Shades of Gatsby, Yoxall 
fell. Nast’s perfectionism competed 
with his inexperience in such large- 
scare hospitality. But Sandy Key, as 
Nast's daughter Natica mimed the 
place, was never less than glamorous 
and in those days when swimming 
pools were still a rarity, his was one 
of the biggest and grandest anyone 
hnd ever seen. 


Anyone who has been to Hefner's 
establishment in cither Chicago or Los 
Angeles would recognize the 
description. 

Like Hefner. Nast's ndmiration for 
rather young ladies never waned, 
never weakened, even in old age. But, 
unlike most of those who have written 
about Hefner, Seebohm is fond of her 
subject. Her affection for him enables 
her to show an interesting and not 


her political career was short and 
marginal. She served two terms as a 
Congresswoman in the early 1940s, 
establishing a reputation for herself as 
a harsh, Roosevelt- ha ling reactionary, 
in the 1950s she was tne American 
ambassador to Italy, but this 
appointment was Eisenhower's pay-off 
to her husband, Henry Luce, for using 
the power of Time-Life, Inc to put Ike 
in tne White House. As a diplomat she 
did no better and no worse than many 
other campaign contributors who have 
been rewarded with a free tenancy in 
an ambassadorial mansion. On the 
whole, though, Mrs Luce has done 
little during the past forty years but be 
rich, so that writing nearly 200 pages of 
„ encomiastic prose about a beautiful 
- and gifted might-have-been tests 
Sheed s not inconsiderable abilities. 

He succeeds in rescuing her from the 
suspicion that she is who she is only 
because of her two rich husbands, and 
the section of Clare Boothe Luce 
devoted to arguing that Mrs Luce is 
rich, but not that rich, is persuasive, 
though not very important. That is 
little enough to say on behalf of a 
woman who did one a kindness, but 
Sheed has too much to say which is 
inaccurate or misleading. Thank-you 
notes are one thing, but accepting 
Clare Boothe Luce's unsupported 
words about her and Franklin 
Roosevelt and politics cannot be 
excused by citing the obligations of a 
house guest. Sheed apparently believes 
her assertion that it was one of her 



embroidering human possibilities, 
keep us from getting close to Nast. 
When, in his late fifties, he sends away 
a young, lovely and devoted wife 
because the stock-market crash has 
ruined him, we would like to know 
more about it. He obviously needs her 
love; she wants to give it. But in order 
to explain what happened, the author 
might have hnd to invent. . 

Though tills is a book about Cond£ 
Nast's life and "his times", Ms 
Seebohm’s strength is not in the latter. 
Many famous names are mentioned 
out the- reader is not transported back 
to the New York of the Teens and the 
Twenties where Nast flourished. Her. 
style, always clear and always chatty, 
Isn t up to ft. To compensate (here are 
amusing anecdotes. One of the best 
being about the lady whose cremated 1 


New Deal speech have been traced by a 
number of historians and they do not 
include her “gang”, which was 
composed of men like the stockjobber 
Bernard Baruch, her boy friend at the 
time, and Walter Lippmann; people 
who were politically opposed to and 
contemptuous of FDR. 

“Make no mistake, it was fascism," 
she says of the first one hundred days of 


the New Deal. Ycs^yes, but in June of 
1932, just after FuR's nomination. 
Vanity Fair, where she was managing 
editor, printed an article by 
Jay Franklin, a friend Sheed 
writes, who “influenced” her. The 
article was called, "Wanted: a 

Dictator!” It read, "Representative 
government has collapsed before the 
clamor of special interests. The 
American people can give no mandate 
before November, ana the situation is 
critical. We must declare an immediate 
truce on party politics and create, 
legally or illegally, an emergency 
organization if the executive power is 
to rescue the national finances and the 
national credit from the nerveless 
hands of a lobby-ridden Congress. The 
alternative is chaos." This piece was 
signed “The Editors", in preparing her 
book on Nast, Caroline Seebohm 
asked Mrs Luce about this editorial 
and was told that she had refused to 
sign it, that she had even threatened to 
resign over it. No third party evidence 
supporting this version of events exists, 
but we do know that this was precisely 
the period when men like Baruch were 
attracted to Mussolini and after 
Roosevelt’s election, were to urge 
fascism on him as a model. 

By the end of the 1930s, Mis Luce 
had won herself a reputation as a 
pathological Roosevelt hater. While 
FDR was alive it was not he but rather 
Clare Boothe Luce who was thought of 
as having the fascist inclinations, a 
person dose to the people who accused 
Roosevelt of having set up Pearl 
Harbor in order to involve America in 
the Second World War. As Sheed 
writes, 

Clare also maintained that FDR had 
"lied us into war," making him the 
sole culprit. She how says she would 
like to apologize to Roosevelt, 
because lying was clearly the only 
way to get us there . . . But for all 
her complaints about being 
misunderstood, she must have 
known which part of the sentence 


contained the dynamite Shp 
calling RcosevcItVw'™^ 
time when people were 
about his war. ,r,0w 

It was not “his war," as Sheed 

andhisuseofthisphraseiCS 

of he problems with his book. He to 
not provided adequate background^ 
he history of the period in which l£ 
Luce was most active. NeverUielraX 
has some sense of how )£ 
contemporaries judged her. fori* 
wmes that, "gibing at RoSvJ 
brought her not only enemies bui 
friends; m his case, a jeering 
rancorous gallery, along with a & 
sensibles, which attacheduself to Clare 
in the forties and has never really lei 
go. They are a dismally easy crowd to 
play to, roaring at everything halfway 
nasty, whatever its quality. Bui as 
audience is an audience and a trouuer 
must work”. ™ 

Trouper Clare was looking a link 
like Storm Trooper Clare by tne end oi 
her political career. To show that she 
really is a more balanced person. 
Sheed discusses her connection wilt 
William Buckley and his National 
Review, a publication with 
approximately the same political 

^ 101^65 as the Argentine Junta, h 
uckley's place that Mrs Luce fhs 
in. 

There a J. K. Galbraith andaMiltos 
Friedman may be heard discussing 
ski slopes or whatever, while outside 
the Archie Bunkers or foot soldiers 
of bigotry slug it out over doctrine. 
The top people have no need to 
shout; they leave that to the servants 
... It is amazing how many public 
matters from detente to busing can 
be nonideologically discussed irthey 
have to be, ie oy people who have to 
do something about them. 

But even this depoliticized snobbery 
cannot give Sheed's heroine the look of 
someone other than a rich old womsn 
grumbling about the payment of taxes. 



with the Bunnies 


Mary Furness 


Victor Lownes 


drinks with a sideways bend rather 
than a frontal one iso as not to reveal 
too much) laid down, and soon set out 
in the Bunny Training Manual, The 


huuiu uie rooy wnose cremated , . ' 

ashes were mistaken bv her degenerate 2]“ Autobiography of Victor Lownes: 
friends for cocaine. Her last resting- P,a >' bo y Extraordinary 
place was up their noses. 

Wilfred Sheed is the better writer, 


pinball machines, and muzak in every 
room, as well as stables, tennis courti 
and pools. A curious atmosphere of 
respectability reigns; Lownesss motheT 


*i 0 L n ',P n iS he °P eni n .§ ^fibt decorates an enormous Christmas tree 
of the first club, the Bunnies said their while trainee B 


and his style is capable of transporting 
one anywhere, but his book Is less 
readable than Caroline Seebohm’s. 
;His subject. Clare Boothe Luce 
Worked for Cotiild Nast as editor of his 
least successful magazine. Vanity Fair, 
now, incidentally , about to be revived 
by the corporation which has fallen 
heir to all the old Nast properties. . 

• In the summer of 1949, Sheed was 
invited to spend the holidays with Mrs 
Luce on her Connecticut estate. He 
passed n: pleasant lime, met famous 
people nt Henry Luce's diiiing-tnble 
.nnd was sweetly treated by his hostess; 
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In 1979 Victor Lownes, Emperor of the 
British Playboy world, was listed In the 
Guinness Book of Records as the 
highest paid executive in the United 
Kingdom. Now he has to make Stocks, 
his country mansion, pay its own way 
ns a "conference centre and party 
venue". Formerly, 90 per cent of its 
running costs had been shouldered by 
Playboy Enterprises. Now he has to fell 
back on the two million pounds he 
accumulated while -he was with 
Playboy and his severance pay, which 
amounts to ten thousand pounds a 


ears were impossible and most took 
them off. But firm orders were issued: 
"all Bunnies must wear their ears while 
working", and no further complaints 
were received over the next twenty- 
one years. The Playboy club was not to 
be sexually and erotically explicit" but 
was to create a “risqud and acceptably 
frisky atmosphere" avoiding "anything 
that suggested wo-were going beyond 
the bounds of good taste" and ‘‘any 
suggestion of sex-for-sale" - although 
there were apartments above the club 
' where a husband could go with his 
wife". 

In 1963, Lownes decided to “take 
the Whole concept to London.", He 


ireaica oy.ms nostess. «u mqiisana pounds a m»«i £ JC , 

so that -this .volume might be regarded month. A fallen man IndeedTbut one ■ e head of the 

as a very long overdue bread-ond- who /remains, amOiu the ruins of n operation in Britain and over 


• pfljrty.) thought, v My Uod ;1 cmff give 
a party: my Wends are too mixed up . j 


can t leave out George Gershwin and 
can t ton* out Mrs Vanderbilt and i 
cpti t have.theni together.. I did, ifnd to 
my surprise, everyone liked it,” 

^ We imnsubpow this vj^ai quite a coup -rich* mostly bj'n 
kuhe time, but it seems to Rave Had no i 

Jftect on 06rahwin> art ot bn 

■ .VanderblnyWwe 

W ,,: famously 
ekpdhsjvq: parties..: At; .yvhfoh 

businessmen i society and tb* more 
; jwnn)erdaily: successful people from 
Uw wqridS of art find entertainment 
drank and danced, He did hot conduct 
MBton; mssocial life was not the centre 
of any school of painting or design, No 

? ,et V hv his [ immensely 
expensive drawi«|»fooms!forihe first 
time tp great sul?sequenteffed;Ccnd* . 


as a very loijg overdue bread-and- 
mtller letier-a thank-you note lost for 
.■thirty yeaix in (he mail. Although some 
passages, seem to . be stylized 
transliterations of. Sheed's recent 
conversations with his subject, you 

t ciRUtan "ascio!d-t 

iMrsLtfce, who has si Id 
: jrt^jha^ng- too loW‘W _ m 
Herself; wpuld not suggest sJiels the 
prototype of; moderp Americari 
woman as Sheed dp^s; -Clare's career 
■ -SJ; B«Webopk ;to what a woman 
without inherited means thought she 

OOtHiSfflc -A- Plnvhfiv anrl In OUlSICte Britain, lost mill inn mMU. 


iunnies in T-shiris and 

jeans stoke the fires. There are games 
of backgammon going on in every 
room, and people wear oathing suits in 
the Jacuzzi. Lownes denies that Stocks 
is “a centre for bizarre behaviour" and 
he Is right. He tells the story of a 
publisher and his wife who came to 
stay, the wife being terrified of what 
extremes of perversion she might 
encounter, but as it turned out she 
shocked Lownes to the core by 
swimming nude in the Jacuzzi. 

In 1975 the Playboy empire started 
to crumble; the magazine suffered 
losses of $2.7 million. There was an 
immediate effort to cut the unwieldy 
monster down to size; there were 
sandwiches instead of "rich food” at -i 
editorial • meetings, * "turkeys’’ 
(unprofitable clubs) were closed down, 
even Hefs private jet, the "Big Bun- 
ny”, was sold. 

But nothing. It seemed, could stop 
the rot. Official attention began to be 


innueniatiyy ne, doesn't, mind at all) e ^ otners” 

they^ave aUocpfled him "Mr Clean". SoTfe^nffi. 8 ^ °* 

to becoming^Pfeyboy 6 ex'traordiriajy” in 5 l 5. r ® B had 0l jjginally been no Idea of 
he had married at eighteen, hdd two gambling in the "Playboy 

children, :and for se?en yearn led a nSSSitlS' ^ ^wnes^ discovered that 
respectable bourgeois married life" ' • ^ 0< ? ^intentionally legalized 

In lQStinfrhiroaniia m., hu^m gambling with, the' I960-' Betti njz and 

jaming.Act; it timed out to be by far 


■ •' it i ■ * "r'V,*-. : - is;,' an 

af(ec(fonale defence of tf wasted talent; 
■ 1 ► ■ Clare 'Boothe . was 1 a 
; promising playwright . and^ ' journalist. ‘ 

is infere$f only as'a politician; but. 


iiau uicii appuva'iv" 

renewal of gaming licences refused. 
The Playboy concerns did not escape 
the net, although Lownes protested, 
that they were essentially clean. 1 
Hefner sacked Lowries, his partner of 
twenty-seven years. The British side of 
Playboy passed into the ..hands '.™ 
Trident TV who declared their 
intention of putting "ladylike girls to 
evening dress" in place or Bunnies. 

Playboy Extraordinary chronic j« 

Wjsss&ta'&i'ss 

Hertfordshire ^SS?h^noh H S. USe ». ^ an f J 8 half, potent phenomenon of jfto 
nentorasnire. Although the house. "Playboy. .concept non-threatening 


^Wmion.whiie; 
the British side made a profit of J26 
million. 


, „»*" , *v* rMuiuujjii uic nouse. ’Fiavbc 

■Some, tour ;years later,, with the - S “hqol when be bought it,' : sex for &e American male "erelng-uf 

... breezy self* 

.... pity rather than anffr 

for there he. feels nave misjudged hlffl- 
He :1s pretty sqre -he will be Tfr 
appearing : i|i the Guinness -Book.' °J 


ie going .from strength'.^ ^Wng-up, ft i, 

hJLoh the idea of a aHf rtiv in^ r ^ u . m ^ re y Ward)., . attempt to wipe* his' own ! 

ostume was dreamari iirtl niL B (or were) a traihmg centre for Bunnies for thne* 
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The will to collaboration 


David Pryce- Jones 

Raymond Tournoux 
L e Royaume d’OUo 
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In the manner more of a novelist than a 
historian. Raymond Tournoux picks to 
nieces in his latest book the decasion- 
making processes of some of the 
prominent Frenchmen who 
accommodated to the Germans in the 
collapse of 1940 and its aftermath. 
Public personalities who ought to have 
known better nevertheless headed for 
disaster. To what extent did P6tam and 
Laval and other more ideologically- 
minded collaborators realize what they 
were doing? Such new evidence as M 
Tournoux has found dominates the 
shape of the work, which is 
unbalanced, indeed an absolute 
ragbag, but highly absorbing. 

Political arguments could be put' 
forward that French national interests 
ought to have been represented as 
defensively as possible to the suddenly 
victorious Germans, just as on the 
other side de Gaulle was keeping alive 
the alternative of the English alliance. 
The Vichy regime was Formed when 
the outcome of the war looked 
uncertain, to say the least, and it was as 
well to hedge all bets. In this 
framework Pdtain made to the nation 
what he called the gift of his person. 
There was not much political 
experience behind this, and even less 
vision, but there was no mystery either. 
Patriotic, upright and well-meaning, 
he believed that he was protecting 
France from something worse at 
Hitler’s hands. For M Tournoux, so far 
so good. 

In November 1942, when the Allies 
landed in North Africa and the 
Germans occupied the whole of France 
in riposte, the logic of the P6tain 
fegime abruptly ceased to apply. As in 
1940, a choice had to be taken whose 
consequences were bound to be 
dramatic and far-reaching. Vichy and 
the Free French coula have been 
united, if Pdtain had ordered Vichy 
forces in North Africa not to resist the 
Allies, and gone with his government 
to Join them, at the same time perhaps 
saving the Toulon fleet from its 
scuttling. To continue in office as 
before was in effect to surrender 
unconditionally, as was argued by 
General Weygand, for instance, or 
Admiral Auphan. Henceforward the 
French were compelled by the 
Germans to coerce themselves through 
■ the Instruments of Vichy. To Advocate 
staying put, as the likes of General 
Bridoux ana Admiral Platon did, led ' 
irrevocably to French soldiers 
appearing in German uniforms, to the 
mulce, to the despatch of the Vichy 
government to the dying Third Reich, 
and so to the firing-squads concluding 
treason and civil War. 

■ One. of Toumoux’s showpieces is the 
reconstruction of the debate in Vichy 
at that crucial turning-point. From the 
’ archives he has supplied unpublished 
notes of cabinet meetings, as well as 
extracts from the diary of Andrfc 
Lavagne, Plain's chef de-cabinet, 
AnentUte ministers can be seen 
evolving into fully-fledged 
collaborators, Indisputably P6laiq 
railed to rise tp . the occasion. 
According to surviving minuted, he did 
not contribute' to . the debates. Then 
' clght^eiaht, he was an old soldier who 
bad faded ;*way, ho longer reliably in 
command of his faculties, as Tournoux 
.pnen emphasizes. Fear played a phrt 
voo, perhaps even the simple fear of an 
^aft flight fo North Africa. As 
UgjOQe} Bonhotnme, one of his staff 
ofecers,. afterwards sighed at Plain's 
successive abdications before German 
. oemands; ‘fDear God,. how cowardly 
.we are this morning.” 


vaunted cleverness. His policy of 
collaboration relieved the Germans 
from administration and police work 
which was not only unpopular but also 
could not have been performed by such 
manpower as they had. As for German 
long-term intentions, upon which 
Laval relied, Goebbels noted in his 
diary after a conversation with Hitler, 
that if the French really knew what the 
Flihrer had in store for them their eyes 
would pop out of their heads. 

Tournoux has also had access to the 
diary of Marcel Ddat, and is the first to 
quote largely from it, by this means 
bringing into relief that strange, glib 
fanatic with a genius for self-deception. 
The son of a railwayman, D£at had 
become a normalien and an academic. 
Entering politics as a socialist, he had 
been briefly the trusted friend of Lfion 
Blum, and a junior minister. What 
seems originally to have driven him 
into appeasement was dread of a 
French defeat. After 1940, this 
developed into the certainly that 
Germany was invincible forever more. 
Socialism and pacificism were 
transformed into an eagerness to be a 
conqueror too, a leaderin Hitler’s New 
Europe. 


For help and subsidies, Ddat turned 
to the Germans, notably Otto Ahetz. 
Ribbentrop's representative, and 
ambassador in Pans. The maintenance 
in office of Laval was central to Abetz’s 
policy, and to that end it suited him to 
hold D£at in reserve, playing off the 
so-called ultra against the supposed 
moderate. This proved a continuous 
feature of "Le Royaume d’Otio", a 
phrase of Chine's covering embassy 
activities of the kind. In his exploration 
of this kingdom, Tournoux gives brief 
descriptions of lesser courtiers, like the 
German writer Friedrich Sieburg, the 
diplomat Ernst Achenbach, and Celine 
himself. 

Abetz's Influence ' and power, 
however, did not match those of the 
two other German kingdoms in Paris, 
one run by the Military Governor for 
the Wehrmacht, the second by the SS 
and SD on behalf of the Nazi Party. 
They too had their chosen favourites, 
such as Fernand de Brinon, Joseph 
Damand and especially Jacques 
Doriot, whose claims to be a leader of 
the masses were more realistic than 
Ddat’s. Thus various German agencies 
sponsored and institutionalized among 
French collaborators a brute power- 
struggle, but this larger aspect of things | 
Rationalizing fascism to suit himself,' Tournoux lias not investigated. 


tidat founded his Rassemblemenl 
National Populaire, which he hoped 
would provide the basis of a new one- 
party state. Arch-professor that he 
was, and quite useless as a demagogue, 
his diary none the less reveals now 
uncritically he accepted every tenet of 


The search for motives leads 
Tournoux to confront the fact that the 
various collaborators conceived 
themselves to be indispensable. This 
was wish-fulfilment. Claiming to 
represent military or political realities 
at a historic moment, they were 
Hitlerism, down to the crudest anti- projecting personal ambitions, usually 
semllism. With the complete absence t o the point of fantasy. At the core of 
of self-consciousness which stamps the stu dy is a clear-sighted view of the 
monomaniac, he recorded how well he vanity which can impel otherwise 
was getting on , including such details intelligent men to suspend reason , with 
as the good food he was eating. catastrophic results. 

The will to commitment 


Philip Thody 


Herbert R. Lottman 

The Left Bank! Writers, Artists, and 
Politics from the Popular. Front to. : 
the Cold War 
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the Right in the Forties and Fifties, into 
conveniently digestible form. 

He is also very good, though here 1 
would have liked to hear him at greater 
length, on why the attitudes of literary 
men in France seem nowadays to be so 
much less sljpiiflchnt than they .were in ,| 
the heroic days of Aragon, Gide, 
Camus, Malraux and Sartre. It is not 
only because the political decisions 

that matter are nowadays taken In 

_ , , Moscow, Washington or even 
In 1936, in a phrase quoted by Herbert Brussels. It Is also because the 
R.- Lottman at the beginning of 77ie technocrats from the Ecole Nationale 
Left Bank, Jean Gudhenno proudly d’Administration have taken over 
declared: from the Journalists and 

Writers - our comrades - who have schoolteachers from the Ecole 1 
travelled to the United States, or Normale SupSrieure. As the 
across Latin America, have been achievements of Mitterrand s, as well 
telling us how closely those peoples as Giscard s or Pompidou s France are 
are following current events in there to show, the products of the roe 
France. On the success or failure of des Saints-P&res have tended to do 
the French Popular Front may rather better in i creating a liveable 
depend, they assure us, the political society than did the ex-pupils of the rue 
orientation of the world for the next d'Ulm. 

fifty years. Not, ofcourse, that one would have 

Looking back, in 1981 , Mr Lottman had the latter remain silent in the crisis 
concludes his painstakingly thorough which began with the acquiescence i of 
account of political commitment in the democracies to the advent or Hitler 
French literature between the 1930s and began to subside with, their 
and 1950s with a very different decision to Iritervene In Korea. 

Quotation from a very different author: Compared to the arguments about 

*Mean something! You and I, mean whether or not : then i vqre I torced 
■> something!’ exclaims a character in labour comps in the Soviet Union, the 
Samuel Beckett’s Endgame, to the Dreyfus case does indeed seem to have 

^KT g i°d f on=.^ njpt ■"* 

Who, 

Sartre' 
the 


wno siuck ro meir imi w.u u.bu 6 .,» haoDeniiig, For 
best shoeB. As Lottman very sensibly wa8 __ _ 

observes in his Introduction, you ineed many D fthem felt for capitalism apd 
to be something of a loner to pratm -bourgeois society’* that they were 
good literature. This was certainly true D rep are d . jo swallow alfeost , any 

of the C4line who wrote ^ Voyage w P^P? r “ ^ 1 *- 

bout de la null, the Sartre^ Whb, 
produced La Navste md the Cantus M 




good literature. This was certai _ 

of the Cdline W J° JW ;murderdus nopsprisfe so long as ft- \ 

bout de la th j ' sounded. reVdliitiohary endUgh. ' ; 

SfSSSSS: JS&SSiSSsa 

Tomnou 18 conv . entio " aU y • humalne.anS P LesMalns. Sfl/«asvyelJ. . retreat ,h0 "*• 

tournoux as the quintessential Third Both are pre 
twpublio politician, convinced that . ultimately 

SrS? 1 7 •V” h “ M 8 price, bargains commitment. 

Uways be struck. Not that he sense ImplU , , -- , ..... 

preyed, ,50 good a bargainer, banding conferences and epngresses desdnbed 
to Himmler and Workers' to 
^mcker .in return for nothing much. 

^ L 8 et ; th e better of . aiS miea -wr 
W ieSfS SJti far; th P e P d < h® J#9*. unutterable 

rv'^otnathe wasthcmait Co build a ^ the earnest speeches . . „ M , h ., Mt , m T mr . rV nn«;iverni>wi 

• \ r ’• 


Nm and forthcoming titles from 

FABER AND FABER 

The Spectacle of Empire 

JAN MORRIS 

A sumptuously illustrated book from the author of the award 
winning PaxBritannica trilogy which vividly portrays the 
glory, the splendour, the triumph and the tragedy of that 
extraordinary phenomenon - The British Empire. 

£12.50 

A Policy for Peace 

FIELD MARSHAL LORD CARVER 
This timely book on a momentous topic by the outstanding 
military thinker and man of action, presents a powerful 
argument which brings into question all the conventional 
wisdoms of the policy for nuclear deterrence. 

£5.95 cased, £2.50 paperback 

Faith and Power 

The Politics of Islam 
EDWARD MORTIMER 

An important new analysis of Islam which is, after 
Christianity, the most widespread religion in the world 
today; its political aims and its conflicts. "Essential reading 
for anyone wanting to understand the complexities of Islam.” 
Robert Lacey. 

£10.50 cased, £5.95 paperback October 4th 

. Complete Writings, on Art - 
£rffr*/£yKENNETH C. LINDSAY AND PETER VERGO 
Presenting for the first in English all Kandinsky’s written 
work, rhese volumes offer a remarkable insight into the 
mind of one of the century’s pioneers of abstract art. 

Two volumes £35.00 

On and Off the Record 

A Memoir of Waller Legge 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF- • 

With ait introduction by Herbert von Karajan , 

The celebrated soprano drawson the vast wealth ofLegge’s 
outspoken writings to compile this memorable portrait of ... . 

■ The autocrat of the turntable’ who worked with almost all 
the legendary musicians of our age and masterminded some 
of the finest recordings ever made. 

' ■ V . £9.50 

Constance-. '• 

.. or Solitary Practices . <>.■■■- 

V; - LAWRENCE DURRELL • 

Sec against a nchly evocative background which shifts 
between. Cairo, Geneva and. /\vignon, this Is the pivotal 

■ ' ! — r*v m_ .'.ihink mnmiipe trt tngfph . 


The Skull Beneath the Skin 

■ . P. D. JAMES 
' : T^is pla^iq thnllef det on a remote islapd off the coast of 
> •. . r Etorset provides a dangerous new assignment for intrepid .. . 

■ private eye Cornelia Gray who.finds henielf embroiled, jn e ; A- 
' - web of hatred. intrignei 1 jealousy' and mutdef.. . 

.*' ^7195 pciober 4th / ; : : ••• ; y 
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Crypto-Christian with a pipe 


JeanFabrk 

Maigret: Bnqufile sur un enqutteur 

307pp. Montpellier: Univcrsitd Paul 
ValSry. SHFr. 

When the late Rupert Davies was 
being considered for the role of 
Inspector Maigret in the BBC 
television scries, part of the 

auditioning process was a series of 
interviews with Mnigrct's creator 
Georges Sinienon. As the story was 
told by Davies, at a certain moment, 
without thinking, he rose from his 
chair, went over to the window and 
looked down at the street below. This 
gesture convinced Simenun; it wns 
Maigret. Whether in his office, Ouai 
des Orffivres, or ut home. Boulevard 
Kichard-Lenoir, the window was 
important for him. “Maigret 6tail 
debout devnnt la fendire ouverte. pipe 
a la bouche, mains dans les pochcs, 
dans une pose qui Jui dluil fomilifirc". 

The story confirms wltui many 
people have always helieved, that 
Matgrel is a very rcnl nnd special 
character for Sinienon. Although 
Simcnon has. from time to time. 


Maigret: “Je n'ai jamais imagine uuc je 
resscmhlais ft Maigret". And Jean 
Fabre. in his careful study, has now 
introduced a different way 'in which to 
look at the relationship between the 
two. The "romans- Maigret" are. it 
seems, about the process of novel 
writing. Certain of them begin with a 
description of white light. This, 
according to Fabre. represents the 
white paper which faces the writer as 
he begins work fin Quoad j'Aais vieux , 
Stmcnon comments on his early 
fascination with white paper]. 
Sometimes the novel begins with 
Maigret writing a report, or rounding 
off the details of n case which has been 
concluded: thus one affair, like the 
previous novel, has ended, a new 
affair, like the new novel, is about to 
begin. Al a certain point in the novel 
Mrngrel is uneasy, nervous, bad- 
tempered, he cannot see how he will 
find a solution to his problems; the 
author of the novel has the same 
experience us he wonders how his book 
will develop and hesitates over the 
different possibilities with which lie is 
confronted. Maigret. like the novelist, 
tries intuitively to entdr into the 
personalities of the characters with 
whom he has to deal; he seeks to 


Douglas Johnson 

JljJ' . S , h"* s J. ot . her employer sympathetic towards “les petites gens” Paris is covered 
2 ? ,lurds l IFF* W * h,ch f ‘ n S'menons own words, °ce que j'e ne form of Shia 
Simcnon thought one of his finest), or peux pas appeler aulrement aue des the ftm? 
when a witness emerges from nowhere petites gens 3 ! q es [,■ fina ‘ ouc 5 

in order freely to provide the vital . ' Maigret is totall; 

evidence {Monsieur Gallet dicidi). P u ‘, lt ls r not alwa y* » simple. Ui what is going or 
Sometimes the murderer is a shadowy, a }u l uite ' “ e Maigret shows As Maigret si 

unknown figure who is introduced just ™S ,, omn 8 the cause of justice which he is not 
in time to Be identified (Maigret aux J5*? 1 * a nch “mtly to go doctors, wealth 

JcutnlnpilMlnxn ..m Unpunished, accenting in refum lh« dinlnmqls nn | 


unKnuwniigurewnuiaiiinuum.cu.ua. ... 

in time to be identified (Maigret aux nd a . ,l P w i n 8 a ncf i family to go 
/Urues) or the long arm or coincidence a ®p e P t,n g i" return the 

is yanked right out of its socket, as ,1 .furtherance of his own 


Mar- au,remcn,que des 

p Bu.r:™, *_ so simple . ^ 


doctors, wealthy families, bargeiS' 
diplomats, unknown countfe ^ 
unknown areas of Paris - he is n« 


is yanked right out of its socket, as — *• _ 

when, hi the very beginning of a case, _ , , Jjf* bSSHi S shows . hirT1 seeking to know or to discoverso mJS 

Maigret decides to go into a particular «!. >. the man who has just been as to understand He is nm l 

which turns out to be tfe hub of HtSSuIl mu [ der ^ find ■«? Ml the instrument of the 1n“esZ 
the who e affair (Maigret et le corps ,w a u ed ^! !fJ hls . ca f^ is crimes which terrify or horrifyffi 

installed m his office in the Qua. des Paulhan pointed out that there R 


sans tile). 

One therefore has to explain why Ihe 
Maigret stories have been so 


Orfevres, controlling the movements 
and destinies of several characters by 
telephone, and it is remarkable that 




instrument of the law, investigating 
crimes which terrify or horrify® 
Paulhan pointed out that there U lo 
sense of tragedy in these novels) ass 
man able to indulge his curiosity He 
compares his rflle to that or" the 
psychologist, or doctor, or biographer 
complaining only that the detective ii 
expected to do things more quickly. 


i : : : 
t. ; -.’-Vi 

I I ■ 1 

i'.^F 


i-ivi; 1 ;.!; 2 

i • i. 

I ; i: i ■ . 1 - 


expressed boredom and impatience 1! "j"' ,v mw,,, i m., » 
with him, as lie has with the whole {J ss 9 mb Ic and to co-ordinate the images 
process of novel writing, he has r ,s P rese " ,ed Wl *b- Like the narrator 
relumed more than once to "mon ami '“J* 1 * he ,s ,he originator of 

Mnigret”. In three cycles, from 1 929 to J I, 5. I0U ?5 ! ? f know Wge and 

gj from J938 lo 1941 . and then from JE*2S Mndame Mainret, like 
1945 to 1973. lie published more than a !k!L* l ?L of " c novcl,st - Is obliged to 
hundred novels and short stories s " nre . P? 5 ® moments of doubt and 
revolving around the famous pogmsh. just as she can alro participate 
uihivi, cranscic a doon n ‘" e r ®' , er which accompanies the 

SttfraKCrill nBB ... *..9, _ _ . i 


with him, as lie has with till* whole 
process of novel writing, lie has 
relumed more than once to "mon ami 
ES 1 # 1 )? 1 " *hrec cycles, from 1 929 to 

^IIU 9 ? 8 lo ,‘r) • and ««n from 

1945 to 1973. lie published more than n 
hundred novels and short stories 
revolving around the famous 
comtmsaire, which suggests a deep 
wnmty between author and hero. This 
has to be considered along wiih 
Simcnon s constant penchant for 
autobiographical writings in a variety 
ff , fP s ' a r*d Ihere is no reason to 
Win* 'hat this dement is absent from 
the “rnmans-Maigrer when it Is 
notably present in the other “romans- 
romans (whnt Simcnon calls the 
romans-durs’'). Sinienon claims, in 

hit 1 i « ■ • 


successful ending of an enquftel or the 
conclusion of a novel. As Simenon 
once explained to Roger Stephane “il 
n y a rien qui ressemble a un roman 
comme une enqufitc pollciftre". 

This complex game with mirrors' 
became most acme in 1951. with the 
publication of Us Mimoires de 
Maigret, when we are presented with 




Xn,eno b n re ,nX JBft! J 

~ ,s ,o - aasssacsa.'S 

« what his next gesture will be. When 

: , fared by a suspect, his first thought isto 

I reflect, for example, that there tea man 

who can’t often laugh out loud. 
Observing another character, he 
wonders why she continues to hide the 
fact that she drinks when she has 
otherwise given up all pretence. He 
i S ® M men playing dominoes. Do 

i mey play at the same time every day? 

When did they start the habit? He 
watches a cat approach a stove and 
start away in surprise when it discovers 
that the stove is cold. Maigret absorbs 

Pnr . , — - , i experience, he does not simply search 

Part of a stamp which the Republic of Nicaragua issued a for clues ‘ 

commemorate the 50th anniversary of Interpol ui 1972. . For many readers, the Maigret 

todolbS HS en i in the Ught ? f ' his favourite assistant. yoima "? v * k . ‘he great merit of 

5 ayS the natural justice is acremplished ^ isolated communities that livj 
ffeSlial i dan l e ^ a,gretl accompanied by an ambimous more! ar ° UI ] d harbours, canalsand chfiteaur, 

Professkmal existence, judgment and a disavowal s Jut also what exists behind “le visage 
B «l Maigret w also, as Fabre points resSbility Avowal of bana r normally presented to 

outsiders. The valets ae chambre who 




Part of a stamp which the Republic of Nicaragua issued tn 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of Interpol ui 1972. 


t utikh oimcnon cans the wnen we are presented with th® ritual of his professional exIsteTire. 

i,![?5^ a . nS "di ,r8 ''^ ■ Simenon claims, in Maigret. writing in the first person J2J w , also * “ Fabre points 

Mi } noir ™ fntiiiies discussing with Simenon the details of 22J timeless and isolated. We 
(published in 1981). that his life is the Mniaret novels and completing the that . he started his life as a 

significant but Hint Ills fiction is not texts with additional information about ^ ^man be(ore the First World War 
■ — . h,s I.fe and aejiviries The nr,-W«nf “ ut ,ha( still active well after tin 

aeconn Up hot nn ... 


( J oublie mes romans srtfli dcrits"), fife and activities. The archness of 
®2L°S® m, S hf ** well advised not to Simenon ’s procedure is only equalled 
Itl™ ,‘po seriously; ive b y Gl <*e. who in Les Faux Monnaveitrs 

a, JJi" doa htedly dealing with someone wrote a novel about a man who kept a 
whose creative tnlcnis .are linked journal while endeavouring to write a 
io ms personal experiences and *!? vel * while GIde himself kept Le 


'to his personal . 

preoccupations. . Jottnial des Faux Monmyeurs about inr* 

Simenon himself has hmdly shrunk J? c wrllingof his novel. According to' ; h ave » ■? their only 

from the assimilation of himself to his Shl e "°L: 9 ldc WHS 'he one man with 'l™ ® SS® C he ' s ! h e mMfcin 

character, since he has allowed ■ ■ whom he j has ever kept up. a long Judiciare and his 

a fnrrpenrtnHpnpf- ® . name may. well be significant), with 


r h oT!s dref rf™ de:hi8 

^ 5 ayS the natura ' justice is acremplished f d ^ isolated communities that livj 

ffeSual i dan l e ^ aigretl accompanied by an ambimous moral ar ° UI ] d harbours.canals andchfiteaur. 

, Professkma 1 existence, judgment and a disTvowal ^ but also what exists behind “le visage 

23 V 110 ^ P° in ts resSbility disavowal of baoa r normall presenled 

out, both timeless and isolated. We ^ • outsiders. The valets de chambre who 

his life as a We cannot simply say that Maigret is marr y cooks and who come to Paris 

World War, a good man and does good thiniJ 7 His n nd la ^ e over “Ks, the man whose 

Second n acl 'r' wel af,ar ll, = loynIHes are mixed. ™bre Sains P '‘ oteJ,a " t . upbringing in Nlmes 

nflihne ic hB ^ n °- ch,Idre u ( a certain these ambiguities by flourishing rather Pf ev ? n,s him from saying Yu to people, 

than fingering, the^beads of hfs jorio- *he inspectorate whfeh^seems to be 
W0U 1 J? 1 crftiqwe rosary. Maigret, he tells us, is a S ade . u P, of men from the Massif 
J 1 ! v f children) , he works phenomenon ofa changing France He 9 ei l tra, 1 > ‘he you th who has “une bonne 
StoftSSSSftL 1 -'-- • P°““"">n Wh rrs S3 ^huiredrue de jeune paysan S qui Paris 

r, a „, nn ti,. eieootc p nr f B ^ avai t pas encore pris sa santd", all 

thfacn an «n.( iU.'ji i - .fr 


pathos is thereby given 


• Simenon iiimself has hnrdly shrunk wrilin «of his novel . 

f — .L- Simenon, Gide was the 


Sff l h® m outside t he service; miller pacing the.streets of Pnrfs and 

‘heir only who becomes ill at ease as h 
fndnds, the Pardons (he is the mtdMn encounters a host of people who have 

ch sordir 


TJoli-„ Y..J* ■ J , ; people wno nave V uni lYimgrei aiiuuiu 

Police Judiciare and his no experience of such sordid realities coine ^ rom a village near Mouiins, the 
whom thpv haw if S1 g n ificant), with but owe their positions to their ability ^ ntr ,j , of the hexagon, or that he 
Madame sr on< ^ a month: tp pass examinations and to their sho . u l d h«ve an endless interest in the 

P ^ rt - of the "‘emborship of an elegant mifieu va «e‘y of His country. As. he tastes a 
acSnf S h ^ an ,nst !§ ator °f Maigret et le voleur parLeux show ^ * ie tr,es 10 P Iace It, it has *un 
3ri dn" cfX i pr ?VT ,ha 'his clearly. But Malgrcuhs^arff parft.ni dc terroif 1 , and since it com« 

hl ra ^£ h e T h &hc w M 


50'.' successful paperback edition of .hJ ^"^ndence. 

■;i«a . Me? -Wa corty the mark of- M was necessary for this dimension 

) 4 • ° "tong t° be ndded to the "romans-Maigret^' 

>1 Pj l °to*t?Ph *>f the author because simply as dececlive novels they 

Vi P'R®* Simenon 's father • ' env C A to, be desired. It is usually 

| ; ■ 'mSLS, J* °J forty-four, as di^J Accepted that, a detective novel should 
:f ' - •te l ft a ; il : n .a .b?th fathers were ba nn exercise ,in rationalism, and the 
’ * ^bc* 1 -Cheii- sons' were tnsk °f the detective to unravel n 

: 1 • n ’ MAigret s father (who had the • mystery by reasoning and identify the 


this'clearh 


£h[ch a!s° exists in Simenon's Belgian prominent m the Maigret novels The • . 

!■ r & iss 3 ,r at ® chfttenu ■ whereby suspicion is deliberately n i-T' ( ? ret tben particularly fitted tp 

:• s,m anon himself thrown- upon one character after 'SjSSh&L G ? d - and this is 

K JJjf } torihe rfyisseuroi n qhfttoau in ""other, so that the reader is bemused ? rt P. hBal “d by (he frequent use of 


( at il er (who had" the m y st 3 e ry b^easonTngandid^nUfy the 
wffi niJJS 6 ; °/ |. vnr,sl ®‘ " name criminal. Tills process is not at all 
v 0 so in Simenon s. Belgian prominent in the Maigret novels. The 

‘ * ■ "BmanihBrwhucnmlnlfln I.WBlika.,,,, 1 ., 


Poitiers he is soon 
its “arrifcre-goOtde 


mpr! 

a i: kfi* 


i !!l| 

Si- ’fl;l!vf| 


, medicar student until obliged, to 

-Ste^S-JS? s iV dies whe « bte uncle 
med. while. Simenon, w|io, knew 


hff&^h!L W ^.fe^ whal1 ^® s i tuat<fd between' different social 

ie r — teAfi-SMBSS 

■Sfifinsissr sls- 


ne Simenon hi mself Inr own upon one enqracrer arter -i-ii. . , , . 

mm* of n qhfttoau In ""other, so that the reader la bemused f m P hasi2ed by (he frequent iise of s, nou,a ao - "«’r 
ranee. Maigret was n . lln,,, 1 be is confronted with a final rW ry BSSOt ? ,aled With the Church dc i u 8cr", con 
until obliged,.- to revelation is largely absent. Maigret S2! ;^5 nore nDtlceaa,e because It is ‘hereby earnin 
lies when 1 his uiie|e *"aJte8 no Claim to be a rationalist “Je set w .IlWn 8 style that is bare and an .d thanks (Ma 
wnon, who, knew- P° P«KP jamais" and “jo'ne crois rien 1 * a SS er ?2- , Man y of ‘he novels begin ‘his which proi 
- " •« w « J ™ BI ^„„ B no V« W»4 . Maigret being woken in the suspense as Is i 


rcguscur in piuicaaiuu iicLcsaamy - 

r .between diffferent social . The fact that this is a stereotyped 

mwC'L. led ! nvestl 8 a ‘or who vision of France makes it all the more 
SlrwScSSiiSl 8*8®”“® shoulders the real, arid probably explains why it Is 
S^'^^H^^hatredsand that Maigret has not become the 
SmiS alv ^ a y s certain what he plaything of his fans. The devotees of 
He l it- flfqulest impossible, e’est Sherlock Holmes may discuss the 
f u.J^ r ’ comment* one character, colour of his dressing-gown, whether 

Ind fhnnL^/iu^ Ma, 8 re ‘ s -approval was educated at . Oxford or 
Z “HS ( Maigret et le cloc/iard) . It is Cambridge, or the whereabouts of his 
mis which nrovides such tension anH bee-keeping retreat in Sussex. No one 

(least or alf the Magdunois) discusses 
Maigret's retirement to Meung-sur- 

I, Aire n* L • tLni f/iiuvi 


♦u J “|? V1 * vu,m,,CIIIB vw uiaiaiicr 

suspense the" ‘^Vans 

® JS^.25.SS; 


||| 

||| 

■ I ! it I : 

Ii | 

ll L : 


- medlcalsludarits When theyJodfled ih are Wl customary responses to v r „ 

I,as always had an enquiries about what he thinks. He P lEddle - °f the nlghtTby tlw telephone; M^gret" and which 
f ; "“tolfciA 'ror the. f 1 ®?*®* His ‘ contempt for the b ^ oni e || njM inwginesjhat he Is once writers achieve , by 

' •; -• tf2 Jt0 llJES? 5Si ^ n - Asewyread*rof •inlfcllcctiml crime and Ee Is alwa« 1 "-.JHd. aroused by the aterm-' ^ans. ^ 

•••■ S Ilif ^ a J^t . noverS L knows, the' IPresented as the reflertive but pS ' ™ “ ‘hat he can be se^er at mass. ^ 

S? SmSS. n if memories of observer, turning things over and over ^ hert ' be ^Jlfies before the judge, he essence of the 

4 ^ ,Q urde,t€te“ (Le Charretierdl . • behind, the ■ confrontation betwee 

-*1' ■ Prov ince.). . nnd .^tinB ' Z C %l q{n ' ^P^^hJhg the aitar. UW *°™ dosed, unknp^ 

' 1 ,• n ; ^ ,s riiany WP«9tantly.. : :for ' things :; To 3 V c ? urt l k “ Whether , in ■ .France ’ of milieu. . Within this r 

■ “ aUlDbloaraDhlcal - Wrilfnoc . ;thelnte vi»£ lu • *O r| ]' elsewhere: nrp. Jl , yr snmfiltna, l * 


ee-keeping retreat in Sussex. No one 
east of alf the Magdunois^ discusses 


The essence of these novels is the 


' ■■■ - S^T,S aP r" lCal u^ ln «?’ mtervtewj ■ themselves out; So much , so that ^ where - W compated tp churchw sometimes barriers i of incomnrehe£ whether~ _ MHHa'mV ~\A*\cne.t was 

- ' ■* «-• «- 


, o - iwtuwmom iu iTiyuug 

Loire, or whether he chose that town 
because it ■ had a - connection with 
Janvier, (there are four Janvier? listeq 
on the 1914-»1918 war memorial there). 
The reality of. Maigret is a French 
rather than an individual one. Viewers : 
of the BBC series did not discuss 
whether = Madame Maigret was 
portrayed as . being .. too dim or . 
Inspector Lucas as too tall, they 
wrtnHsrprf • whufhrtr Maieret,' HS H 


: J :■ 


w-amott 


: were Malgretifou 
tAigret*’ and prijne as. r i 


‘8 p&Tts > “ deux portrayed as , being . too- slim or 

?. once »»pector Lucas as too tali, they 

e[ of Maiorer l^rfC^^ s a ™use). The task wondered ; whether Maigret, as a 
,r . md tH5 k iiSi -!/ ra ? worlds. Frenchman, would kiss bte wife on the 
5 - ; rotLr h unSi4«il I-- 5, de ?cribed in a mouth when he returned horn® from 
I Maigte et , work, or Whether French matches 

to deal with r would in fact light when sfruck agalnst 

■ deliberated w wfl0 L are either a wall, as 'Rupert Davies (possibly 
t** speak ftench S K«wii.* ho cannot “*"8 En 8 ,,sl1 matches?) demonstrated 
»ly tf?^ Mddf 8t the inning of qach programme.; 

i*. different communities tluW^fin r0Q ) The France 1 of ' Jules Maigret is 
« d o. .not attractive also bep^use it is jhe jgist:; 


r - _ rei „ 


SSrtfTT? ™,socueror the blslrott^ myedefer bf 'and thereby 


imselfas.a gambling whichMai^AfH 0naJ - 8tatlona which afe, dependent upon 
WRJ* «: he Would have been-aTa 

once a .when he haSstaved'S f ■ l< ^ s l _'V b en confronted by blocks offlats 

!• thatitwaa Mends - th P I"tO with h is withoiit concierges t he worild have 

S 'v * i - depart urft lhe. go^d dbcto^haf b'op W at ease m.cafes domipated by 
to - ■= onlht[o the iSmSSSSuMS "hd, electronic gamw. 

Ad . Just as he also discovers to ' ^ e . ^ ou ld have dqspised la. 1 houyeUf 

i ! P? W ..-that :-Lapbjri&^ has ^ b£5? cusl ? e - -.tlhtjerstanda ble. that ft 1* 

- ' nas * Secretly ■ nea riv teh veara since last he! appeired 


•; : s! 


English Literature 


ALEXANDER POPE AM5 

the traditions of 
formal verse satire 

Umnard D. Weinbrot 

Examining the ^^£555?“ 

the EngUnd and France, 

satirist in a Horatian age- 
£26.10 



MILTON AND THE SCIENCE 
OF THE SAINTS 

Georgia B. Christopher 

In the most sweeping data y^made^^ 

assimilated classical 

literature 1 through Reformation categor.es, 
not humanist ones. 

£16.80 


TYPOLOGIES IN ENGLAND; V 

1650-1820 1 

elements in Korshin 

: ; 

• 34 illus. ^26.10 _ . .1 

ENGLISH REFORMATION 

literature 

. The Tudor Origins of the 
Protestant Tradition _ • 

’■'ssrgts^ssii.:- 

19 Ulus. £28.00 




SSKSSSS 

TO HUYSMANS 

Frederick Garber , 

Frederick Garber examines a wide rang 
English, French, German an . m ^ le ( or 

modernism. 

£18.60 

the odyssey of style 

IN ULYSSES 


and reading of novels. 
£13.90 


ON KING LEAR 


FHitedbY Lawrence N. Danson 

SrtSwSw.-*' 1 ' 1 

in his cultural context. 

£ 11.10 

The Great Code of Art 

SSSSastaa. 

Great Code of Art. • 

£18.60 




VIRGINIA WOOLFS 
READING NOTEBOOKS 

Brenda R . Silver 

Brenda Silver illustrates the ong,n oi ws 

Woolf's writing from l her ^ea lies 

standing of a major literary ligure. 

£16. B0 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
A Man of Letters _ ; 

SSs§sgr;""' 

£18.70 ... 


THE HOLY ANDTHE 

TO WILLIAM BLAKE 

L‘*2$»i«5tSKJSS- 
BS^J^rssssS: ■ 

. the Age of Reason, . 

L 5 illus. £20.50 ■ 


DliSCOVERlNG THE COWUC ^ 

George McFaden , Hhecgm ic lsa 

George McPaddena^““ (art - n p * er ^ 

, ditialUy of He tests thls'theory 

■ fortris as j then uses It 

pE the comic, .UP 

to tl^dppea^ance of English humOr. ^ 
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New Oxford books: 
Classical Studies 
and Art 


Illnesses and their meanings 

Christopher Lawrence 


Tatian 

Oratio ad Graecos 
and Fragments 

Edited by MoJIy Whittaker 

Talian's Oretload Graecos 
contains the usuar apologetic 
features of attacks on pagan Gods 
and pagan Immorality, and 
passionate invective against 
Graeco-Roman culture. He has 
been neglected because his Greek 
makes dlfffcult reading, so that a 
translation and commentary are 
helplul. £11.50 
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Aristotle’s 
De Generatione 
et Corruptions 
Edited by C.J.F. Williams 

Aristotle's Os Generatione el 
Corruptlono has as Its main topic 
coming into existence and ceasing 
tooxtsl. It attempts to differentiate 
those phenomena from other sorts 
of change. Theconceptual 
problems remain acute, and the 
translator's notes argue for certain 
Interpretations of Aristotle's 
cosmological doctrines which 
conflict with those current In 
existing discussions of Ws work . 
£12,50 paperback £8.25 
Clarendon Aristotle Series 

The Red- Figured 
Vases of Apulia 

Volume 2 

;A.D.Trendafland 
A. Cambitoglou 

The total number of extant Apulian 
red '-figured vases cannot fall short 
often thousand, and the present 
work fs the first attempt to survey 
the history and development of the 
fabric as a whole, from Its 
beginnings In the later fifth century 

BC to fts end around 300. The 
second volume deals wrth some 
1 6000 vases of the second half of 
the fourth century B.C. £75 

The Illustration 
of the Pauline 
Epistles 

[n French and English • 
BJbles of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries "• 

LubaEleen 

during the High Middle Ages It 
became the practice' to ornament • 
Bible manuscripts with 'hjstorlaied’' 

, Ihltlals, that Js, lo place ligural 
. scenes wlthin-Inlila I letters of each 
book of the Bible. This Is an ’ 

• original study of this imagery in the 
Bibles produced In England and 

• Fifanqe In the tweifthahd thirteenth - - 
. centuries, Illustrated £40 . 

Catalogue of the 
Collection of 
Drawings iri the 
Ashmolean ; / 

Museum 

Volume IV. Earlier British ! 
prawfngs' • 

Edited by 

riey ]Etr6wh : v : ^ • 

T^ fl *" n i''. WAl " 7 mp r | 8 e 8 (fje \,\Vj • 
ritishartisiaimd?..-' ' 
^rk]ng^|ngland. ; 


Lestek S. King 

Medical Thinking: A Historical 
Preface 

336pp. Guildford: Princeton 
ir University Press. I13.8U. 

0 691 08297 9 

In 1979. in a book called The Medusa 
and _ the Snail, Lewis Thomas, a 
physician, examined “Medical lessons 
from history". Thomas's conclusions 
were routinely Whiggish. The medical 
It past was a farrago of guesswork, 
empiricism, weird imaginings and even 
weirder happenings. Doctors for the 
most part did little more than inflict 
frivolous and irresponsible treatment 
on the innocent sick. The only 
surprising thing about ail this was that 
the profession was able to gel away 
(ST 90 ton B- Sometime in (he 
i a jus, 1 nomas concluded, it was 
discovered that the greater pan of 
medicine was nonsense. "This in my 
view soys Lester King in Medical 
/niNftiNg is an absolute misreading of 
history . Now. were it the case that 
Kings objection was only to the 
supercilious and unsympathetic tone of 
l homas s account he might find few to 
disagree, at least outside medicine. 
King however recoils nt something 
more than Thomas's dismissive 
BP** 11 * 6, ^ uc * 1 a vision, he complains, 
distorts the equable now of things 
mcdjcal, it sees fault lines in a 
continuous historical landscape. 
Uniform] tanamsm should be the 
historian's method and Thomas has 
been guided by catastrophism. King 
therefore has written a book to set 
matters right. 

King agrees of course (hat things do 
change in medicine. Theories, for 
exampie. come and go. The black bile 
of Oulen. the nrcheus of van Helmont 
or the immunoglobulins of modern 
science are all rather different 
conceptually. Not only theories, but 
alM methods may alter in medicine. In 

ShJ H^ nC,et l- H d the philosophies of 
the dogmaiist and the empiric spawned 
their corresponding medical sects. In 
. the eighteenth century John Wesrey 
eschewed theory, at least in medicine. 
w k hl,st . physicians, in King's words 

quali,y ' 

surgeons s knife, the ague, the oalsv 
and the pox, Kina has siglited P firm 
ground: 'the essential Unity oF medical 

w!ffi l X thlOUfihouI the Centuries". 
What always remain, he says, ore the 

problems, the timeless medical 
quest, pns. -‘What is lho disease from 
which the patient suffers? How con 
we identify it? What can we do for it?" 
^hnn? ^ Vl l h these 80 othcr questions 
■ nf ih l C £2 e ^ pre i renl,on or ,ae ethics 
Kini^& Qds,de '- In Thinking 

irfc es JW«Pta« of such dilemmas 

' in1hrrs! Un ^ ™ j ^ ^ wh ifsc^oln rship S 

• 5‘ he . I,l s l0 ry of medicine, to learn ,0 ' 
thatj in his- earlier, work. King hi T1 

JlST- ’S 8rentMt sympathy for the of 
eighteenth century. It is not surprising foi 
because he shares his view of culture' y R 

1 n ii tt 2® es with historians of sir 
JJ*; Enlighcepnient. Beneath all ob 
custom, tradition, fashion, historical col 

nES lL Hn 5i SOC,Q - d ? w <* | l*w both he rol 

• cih.«f Ilf y discover immutable, human eft 

clwrac Cc rs n . Johnson s Shakespeare, i '*to 
"SnLffi? the acci( lents; qf nei 

522S5P1 dr . temporary kn< 


craftsman was with prediction, not society”. Disease, he is saying, is dmrvUV. ■ 

on y of the future course of the illness, finally a moral category and, though he result of a8n of Scor P*o lk 

but of other relevant events in the might repudiate the coronary, f „ course 1 - w “ thtn£ 

patjeni s life. Diagnosis was but a diagnosis must therefore be a system of convir^iu P erea . . disease, 1 ^ 

hmited aspect of this greater skill and social classification. King, unwittingly, WDS duucai entity ,J 

merely meant determining what was seems to support the radical suggestion mmthEE 

actually happening at the moment in that diagnosis has become central to SSSffi .. thou 8 h f Style” for 

question. The significance of medicine today because medical df/rf . |1 to be disti np.., fl 

prognosis, moreover, lay not simply in knowledge is now a system of social For^ Al! 681 L®" 1 ! 1 *** fnSaS? 

Us relation to the physician's physical control. * F,eck th « timeless clinicaft 

management of the sickness, but in its K - , . . .. . was v ^y much time-related ! 

psychological power. It was central to , 1 !i 1,nk - w ? uld re J e <=t this Bv ionnri „„ „ 

the work of the practitioner, who concI H s,on . drawn from his own aonron “ntext, then, Jb 

needed io impress his skill on both the P remiscs - for though he recognizes a a P § = p - ® * s [Jj® P ast to the 

patient and the audience gathered in dlsease definit ion medkal confrontn?” 1 n H! lyoflbem 

ms workshop. h . e ako distinguishes an unconstructed ,-pni- l 011, To do thisk 

■ , element, the “pure clinical entity”. He „¥? K rds the hi gb y theoretical lansuas 

nhiii^lf. gain :- P erha P s - was the c,tes as an example the Stokes-Adams S f th ® pas as thou 8 h it were cS 

ability to prognosticate quite so exalted attack, a clinical episode characterized descnption equally applicable i 

v ^ *!i uat, °" s / Rivard Monm 









K e ^lu§e^ri A D Ca5S h e fa h bd « 

■Medical Books In Edinburgh Libraries of Sixteenth Century 

Cto„ of Edinburgh. £4? 0 

by «■*— and , ;, ow 

anEdinburghpro^M^redtowl T, ! is ““«« »» H k! 

°9 lh 5 a pobrand alek P altc m". a timeless 

jowldtider In the new Royal -Infirmary- ■ “W? 1 event, which, once 

TJe man was recorded as being a case u CC08 , n,zed > never escapes. It is a 
of 1 weak stomach" and, thouah .P ers st ®, nt thread among the shifting 

,,had a "'verW fea« \ the « caI S 

■ year 1740 and has never been well P hy ?| aans i • , h ave endlessly re- 

.J^wmpUme after that he was this sarrie essence; Other 

cjliged tp work very hard and to be In a )u dter f- > |*°^ eve [i iave refused to see 
S’rl 0USC - Cantrfll 10 ‘he physician's W Uk ® this as^an" 

2lfi«!? re l eems l ? be th e: task of ,m . movable rock m an ocean of flux. 


pHysiclans- for 

gssspiE-.j^ 
asas && 

. possible,. In . t^a face *of. histone-' 

' ° medipine 

over fipd qbo? ? particu lar qpes? , : 

Tpke'-fpj instance the questioh' of 
gnosis, which,, . write s^Kin a ; 

( Sffinfti? pt^ctice Ofmedicine’for it . 


r- ■; v “‘•vuia oe me last nt . »>i tut uccan or riux ,, .... - . . . . 

'■ 

.;«Vja SSI ri&S&S&s.s f, s -ws 

sstsa 5 fi?s ** isstasssa 

hQw td. relate sympto^s ^rr a° precursor of Thnm.S 11 ", . M a the persistence of a univet 


was a seventeenth-century pffi 
who wrote a treatise on wnsiiE 
called • Phihisiologia. 
pathologists describe one oft 
characteristic features of this disease n 
post-mortem as the tubercle 
centrai portions of the iesia 
ordinarily become necrotic and t\n 
the lesions are large the necroticmita 
is coughed up”. With these m 
findings, says King, "Morton m 
familiar . But what Morton acioift 
says is “that a crude Tubercle « 
bweliine is bred from the obstruction! 
some glandulous part of the Lungs n 
wit, when a greater quantity of&m 
or Water is separated from the Btoof 
and “so likewise the Humour that ii» 
shut up not being any more renewed^ 
an influx of fresh Humour does by 
degrees grow hard and dry from ih 
natural Heat of the part”. It is to 
latter event which King identifies wit 
necrosis. But necrosis is hot a pun 
descriptive term at all but the prodw 
of nineteenth-century pathoiogjol 
theory and has implicit within it (he 
idea of cell death. Morton could not 
describe necrosis in tubercules in to 
lung because it implies a concept ofKfe 
he could not nave held. Kings 
empirical account can no more jcttisM 
its own "thought style", cell theory, 
than Morton can describe his post- 
mortem findings in phthisis in anythin 
other than humoral terms. In te 

S t to retrieve the past and attach 
ris of authors like Thomas, 
see all earlier medicine as n mistih 
, generated by Irrationality, King leas 
over too far backwards. He assume 
thnt because doctors in the past ntf 
rational their actions and descriptions 
have some ultimate meaning which it 
the same as ours. 

To defend the rationality of the pad 
against naive scientism need not ms 
showing it to be like the present 
Anglo-American historians . » 
medicine have, in recent yew, 
become aware of the relevanco to their 
.work of the views of the Freud 
disciples of Gaston Bachelnrd, not# 
Georges Canguilhem and 
. Foucault. Briefly, the challei# 
offered by these authors has been to 
present a very sophisticated Iheofyd 
Intellectual discontinuity, Timelea 
clinical experience they replace mis 
the conception that physicians in to 
nineteenth century redefined Jlfc 
function, disease arid death in lennsof 
• a wholly new bedside pfircepw»- 
Perhaps for Claude Bernard writing® 
the 1840s, all former medicine .if™ 
nonsense was non-sense. King maW 
no reference to these writers so sen- 
evident does continuity seem to W® 1 

Not that’ he needed to plunge iiM 
such recondite waters to dfeovu 
another fierce but rather dlncrei* ^ 
attack on . the Enlightenment 
i perspective: Clifford Geertz's (Sjap 
have had much to say in this regard oa 
the • persistence of a universal 
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Noel Coward: for . . . 

Nicholas Shrimpton 


johnLaiir 

Coward the Playwright 

179pp. Methuen. £7.95 (paperback. 
£3.95). 

0413468402 

Nod Coward was a player not a 
gentleman, and he never forgot it. 
Others might succumb to the 
impression of aristocratic hauteur 
which he sustained so convincingly for 
more than half a century. He himself 
was not deceived. Almost entirely 
without formal education, on stage in a 
series of third-rate plays from the 
tender age often, and suburban in both 
upbringing 8nd outlook, his success as 
a literary artist was a triumph of 
Cockney wit and grit over grimly 
adverse circumstances. 

Not the least of those adverse 
circumstances was the startling rapidity 
with which he became rich ana famous. 
When I'll Leave It To You opened in 
the West End in 1920, with its author in 
a leading role, Coward's father had to 
sign the contract for him - Noel himself 
had'not yet legally come of age. By 
1923 he had acquired his own fans. The 
Rolls Royce arrived at 26, the first 
biography at 33. Only an embarrassing 
Income Tax offence in 1941 saved him 
from premature canonization as a 
theatrical knight before he was 
decently middle-aged. Success of this 
kind is good for the ego but bad for the 
judgment. Coward the public 
personality was famously fastidious. 
Coward the writer was equipped with 
tremendous technique but execrable 
taste. 

It is this which explains the peculiar 
pattern of his literary career. Most 
writers can be seen developing or 
declining as their work proceeds. 


again and again, often devoting 
extraordinary craftsmanship and style 
to the muse of the damp hunky. 

Occasionally, it must be said, the 
muse returned the compliment, most 
notably at that moment m the balcony 
scene of Private Lives when Coward's 
comic purposes require him to 
encapsulate a convincing coup de 
foutfre is less than twenty lines: 

You’re looking very lovely you 
know, in this damned moonlight. 
Your skin is dear and cool, and 
your eyes are shining, and you’re 
growing lovelier every second as I 
look at you. You don't hold any 


obliged lo practise reserve and deceit, 
lo stand aside from the conventional. 
More simply still, the mainspring of all 
the great plavs is heterosexual adultery 
- H topic which Coward was able to 
regard with disinterested curiosity. 

Just as important, however, is that 
humble suburban background which 
seems so to restrict Coward's 
intellectual scope. The darling of the 
cocktail set had his roots in Clapham 
and Sutton. Elegantly though he 
sported his evening dress on grand 
occasions, he never quite lost the sense 


of being present as a member of the 
band. Coward threw himself into the | 
life of the English upper class with 


mystery for me. darling, do you l,,e OI . tne pngiisn upper class wim 
mind? There isn't a particle of you enthusiasm, but he did so with his eyes | 
that I don’t know, remember, and °Pf"' His political judgment was never 
wanL subtle, being chiefly based on the 

_ , .... ... - popular patriotism of his Edwardian 

Only a writer who d been wasting his childhood, But there were no signs 
talents for five years turning out Biller here of fashionable flirtation with . 


Cowards output, by contrast, is an 
extraordinary Hotchpotch of the good, 
bad and indifferent. One of the 


, masterpieces, Hay Fever, is written 
almost before he has properly started, 
in 1924. Another, Private Lives, seems 
Oddly isolated in 1929, separated from 
its great precursor by such indifferent 

items as Semi- Mona, The Marquise, 

Pome Chat and Bitter Sweet and like the Swiss Family Wittlebol ffor well-made, the life they depict has 

immediately followed by the which the Sitwells never forgave him) lost its thru-line, 

embarrassing Post Mortem. Present or in a playlet like Hands Across The Elsewher e he eoes bevond this general 
in 1939 .> a ? d S '« t-ft* the Mountbal.ens) To more 

Spirit (1941) represent Coward s Coward is a satirist. But In Ins major jnteroretation Hav Fever is n 

closest approach to a sustained period plays his purposes are very different. Jj gcUss j on Jj role-piaying Present 
ordistingmshed creation, yet the same ft/ made his attitude to the social , raushter a guilty nSmof charm, 
years also produced the altogether less world of those plays, the upper-class H V0 ? mieof 

satisfactory Time Remembered and life of the 1920s and 30s, very plain in- m e taphy7ic al exhaustion, Design for 
This Happy Breed. Looking at his work his second volume of autobiography, ,, i, n r ron!s t i, e i SS ues of success 
In retrosDect. Coward was as ennoble ttmurm 1»A*thntiu j 


Sweet and The Marquise could have fascism or 
touched the tear-ducts quite so swiftly, their own i 
and thus maintained the momentum on death-list, 
which his comedy relies. Coward: 

Reciprocal effects of this kind are should hav 
rare, however. More normally grisly ncci 
sentiment needs to be overcome or undeservci 
suppressed. The best antidote is Sentime 1 
detachment and in the four or five ofthegrea 
plays which continue to matter this is work. The 
just what Coward achieves. “Just" is avoid then 
the appropriate word because it is so come to t 
easy to exaggerate the effect involved detachmcr 
into hostilityorsatire. Kenneth Tynan defence. A 
fell into this trap in the eloquent bestofthei 
“Tribute to Mr Coward” which he what pur 
published in 1953: observatio 

He began, like many other satirists here which 
(Evelyn Waugh, for instance), by that some 
rebelling against conformity, and history oi 
ended up making his peace with it, Congreve 
even becoming its outspoken John La 
advocate. the playw 

Certainly the Coward of the 1950s lost answers tc 
his sense of detachment. Whether that Echoing I\ 
attitude had ever amounted to satire, point tna 
however, is another matter. In so far as metaphysi 
The Vortex is a social rather than twenties bi 
psychological play (which isn’t very form: 
far), and in the comic problem play Unlike 


fascism or with Stalin. When, in 1945, 
their own names turned up on a Nazi 
death-list, RebeccH West cabled 
Coward: “My dear - the people we 
should have been seen dead with.” The 
grisly accolade was by no means 
undeserved. 

Sentimentality nnd snobbery arc two 
of the great faults charged to Coward's 
work. The major plays, it seems lo me, 


avoid them very deftly. But when we 
come to the third main accusation, 
detachment is no longer n sufficient 
defence. Are Coward's plays, even the 
best of them, not trivial, empty, slight? 
What purpose does his disengaged 
observation serve? Is there anything 
here which justifies his own suggestion 
that some of them will “go into the 
history of comedy like a play by 
Congreve or Wilde”? 

John Lahr's brisk survey of Coward 
the playwright offers a number of 
answers to this fundamental question. 
Echoing Ivor Brown, he argues at one 
point tiiat the plays express "the 
metaphysical exhaustion behind the 
twenties binge" , and do so even in their 


far), ana in the comic problem play Unlike their plot-heavy ante- 
foxy. Virtue (frankly- copied from. < . cedents. Coward's .characters live 
Pinero arid subsequently repudiated) ' comparatively plotless' ■ lives. ' 
Coward is a satirist. In a revue sketch Although Coward's comedies are 


well-made, the life they depict has 
lost its thru-line. 


ays his purposes are very different, 
e made his attitude to the social 


in retrospect, Coward was as capable 
as the next man of sorting the sheep 
from the goats. Talking to Cecil 
Beaton in 1942, for example, he settled 
on just two plays: 

Blithe Spirit is a bloody good play, 
and Private Lives wifi always be 
revived and go into the history of 
comedy like a play by Congreve or 
Wilde. 

By 1953 he had accurately enlarged the 
list. to what wifi probably remain his 
canon. “I had”, he declared, “written 
sever a] 1 important plays - Hay Fever, 
Private Lives, Design for Living, 
nisreyf Laughter and Blithe Spirit. 0 In 
the heat of creation, however, such 
une dl$cnmiriatipns entirely escaped 
him atid two thirds of his work went 
•jWUJy.ijny.' 

'The symptoms of this high rate of 
failure are easy to identify. Chief 
among • them , must, I suppose, be 
sentimentality, a note • which is 
: remorselessly sustained from the 
maternal melodrama of The Vortex to 
’ me mawkishness of Waiting in the 
n'wgr. When . Max Beerbohm 
' Coward and the original 

: SW«r Sweet, it was this that he 

'-^J® cd ® 5 the keynote of .his 
•• jJJWhigs. But as Max had himself 


Future Indefinite: 

I cannot agree with contemporary 


and abnormal sexuality (but fails), nnd 
Blithe Spirit "acts out Coward’s Fantasy 


social commentators that they were of homosexual torment and triumph 
so appallingly decadent, and . . 


degraded. It is true that there was a Though there are some belter points 

certain flush discernable on the face here than the flashy prose style might 
of High Society - High Society in lead one to expect, the book still seems 
the Long Island, Piris. Riviera to me to miss the : heart of Coward s 
sense - but on the whole those poor achievement (in the end, indeed it is 
maligned years were not nearly so driven back on to the conventional 
bad as they are now made out to P raise °f him as an all-round 
have been .There were worse things ‘phenomenon ). If that achievement 
going on in the twenties and thirties 15 not an expression of homosexual 
Sian casual amorality in the South torment or me aphvsical exhaustion, 
of France and ostentatious parties however, what is it? 
at the Ritz. The Lido contributed The answer, in my view, begins to 
less to future chaos then Geneva, emerge when one asks what values the 
and the propaganda of --tne major plays articulate. Discussion ^ of d 
Comintern throughout the^moderq this question conventionally, begins 
- World Swayed pur destinies far more anc j apefe With Amanda's Observation 
I'.than-tljeporfuipci 

Prtr r.rifirst and nroducers who wished kind to Averyotte, and giving money t 


opinions were inconveniehtand it was alw, • ..unioriunajeiy, a ■ aeemy 
simpler to present him as a satirist. The misleading. summary .. of : -the 
fact remains that hp detaches himself, - ^plications _ of Reward s - work, 
not in order to attack , but iri order to Coward the man undoubtedly believed 
observe, and laughs at What he- loves, in being -kind to everyone and gnring 
ooserve, miu » a • money, to old , bqggai 1 . WQmem The 

- Fnr Anglo-Irish writers of nlflb . nFhiartlAVfc.ortihft 


s,on the 
Hisses of 
Charles 
Ml, all 


JL be. lohg In England without As Englishmen they participate, m demonstrate ; the suprenfe. importance-! 
^comi™ sentimental? ■ As oiir most Irishmen stand aside. For Coward, * pursuing bnfc T s . own pleasure t« fop 
■nalish (timtis, least Irish) great writer . born arid bred in.Landon, the stance » of one’s bent arid not gUjng a rap 

£ high comedy, U was only to be rather more difficult to achieve, One an yo ne :a!se in th& process, ; . v 

that tfbward would suffer means towards it is clearly nis ^ m 


sound like 
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Man of Wars 

William Howard Russell of The Times, 1820-1907 

ALAN HANKINSON 

This exhaustively researched biography on the leading journalist of 
Victorian England will be absorbing reading for anyone Interested in 
the Victorian period, in the development of journalism, the Impact 
of tne press and the nature of war. cased £12.50 net 

African Hairstyles 

ESI SAGAY 

This Is the first book to put together ancient and modern concepts 
In African hair design. The traditional and moaem sections of me 
book are superbly illustrated, with tne emphasis In the latter section 
on how to create such styles at home and In the salon. 

200 photographs paper £4.50 net 

The Human Garth 

BERNARD CAMPBELL 

Broad in scope yet penetrating in its analysis, here isa superbly 
readable and vivid Introduction to the cultural evolution of the 
human race in different climatic environments, 
cased about £15.00 net paperabout £6.95 net 

Devil on the Cross 

NGUCI WA THIONO'O 

'For anyone who knows Africa this book is a welcome evocation of 
Its vernacular humour. Its bizarre Jumble of styles and aspirations. 
Ngugi Isa man who thinks In Images, a natural raconteur whose 
bitterness Is always redressed with humour: New society 
cased £7.50 net paper £2.25 net 

Forever Feminine 

Women's Magazines and the Cult of Feminity 

MARJORIE FEROUSON 

in exploring the ends and purposes served by these periodicals the 
author Investigates the editorial processes and messages of adult 
women s magazines In Britain during the last thirty years, 
cased about £12.50 net paperabout £4.95 net 

Fairy Tales and the Art of Subversion 

The Classical Genre for Children and the 
process of Civilization 

JACKZIPES 

cased £14.50 net paper £8.50 net 

The soviet union in the Middle Bast 

Perspectives and Policies 

Edited by ADEED DAWISHA and KAREN DAWISHA 
cased £13.50 net paper £5.50 net 

Please come and see us on stand 5/R903 


Tu^iP-Tml hi \r>\ I »iilij ;si 


urgent orders Dept, 22 Bedford square, London wciB 3BR 




Sep/ ember 

Founding 

Fathers 

The Puritans in \ 
England and - 
America 

JOHN ADAIR 

The remarkable and very 
readable story of Lhe origins of 
the Puritans, their Btrugglea 
and the values they Imbibed in 
school and church ss told 
through Iheir own liyea, hopes 
and rears. 

UIusl rated with 8 pages oi 
black-and-white photographs - 
£12.95 

November .. 

TheMsdcingof 

.foe 

Landscape 

EARRIE TRINDER . - 1 ; 

A leading authority on the ‘ J V 
history and archaeology of / ' 
industrial BrlUiri shows how , 
'our Industrial landscape came.' 

. abouL With lavish use <jf . . 
contemporary 'qiiotatloiii 
Dr. TYirider vividly faergates ' 
foB lives pf thps^ liyinglrind ' f ; 
Working in the Indufclriril ' • • ": : 

sQttlemehtB.oI the 18th4n^.u , , *•': 


landscape, . v 
'.(Bi'deistaiiriWg bf what foe. • 
Indus Lrl a l revolution was all ' 

Blustraled with 38 
black-dnd-whlje, 


October - ■ 

Everyman's 
Book of Sea 
Songs ... 

Edited by 
RICHARD BAKER 
and ANTONY M1ALL 

A rousing collection of sixty 
sea songs- Including shanties, - 
ballads, tar's laments and 

fighting choruses- with full 
piano scores, guitar chords, 
complete lyrics and headnotes. : 
Many fa nlous songs such os 
Hear is of Oak, Rula Br itannia 
and Bobby Shoftoe can bti 
found here as well. as equalLy. ,• 
- stiTrlngbutleaslamlttar songs 

• in this indispensable 
Collection for musldan, reader •: 

■ and singer alike.,-;: 

£ 12,00 ' f ' : • "j. ^ 

New iriMyet^inan , -S ^ .^f" 

William Blake: . 
Selected Poems 

Edited byp. H, BUTTER 

.Ah excellent new selection! . 
Including Songs p/fnnocende •, 
and Experience, pfisaagos from 

. TfceFotirZpusandlting / v' 

extracts from Mfftbit and : - r. T ,. 
'JerifsdJerii,\vlth an 'V.; V 

. lllimilrialldg lrUrQduc^on 1 , ;' : 
chronol^gy,arid foli hoteaV ' r 

• 'Ari ^ef'yman-Paii^rbac'k ' !' 
EiJSQ : I;.;:""-;"' 
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uircady precociously vivid. The IMiss 
family invite Tour guests in their house 
for the weekend and proceed lei (rent 
them nhoniinalify. A vicious 
cnrnhination of casual neglect anil 
deliberate embarrassment rapidly 
drives them from the premises. We feel 
Tor Hie vretims but do nut side with 
them. The Blisses may he rude but thev 
have it in them tu enjoy — 
spontaneously . self-indulgently and 
vivaciously. They stand for life, and 
pomposity and timidity (however 
pitiable) are equally offences against it. 
As early as 1924 Coward is giving 
memorable comic expression to the 
ethic which was Waller Pater's 
principal bequest to the modernist 
generation. 

This sense that life must urgently he 
relished and that dullness has no claims 
upon us is developed five years fatcr in 
I mate Lives. Here art for al least 
theatricality) is replaced by sex as the 
embodiment of vitality. Elyui and . 
Amanda are engaged in n search for 
the true life of the emotions. At the 
beginning of the first act. bruised hy a ‘ 
previous encounter, both choose i o see ' 
Irtve as a kind of refreshing sleep. r 
Love, in Elyoi’s words, "is no use v 
unless its wise and kind, and Sl 
undrumutic". This deviializina 8 
contention the play, hriskly ami ? 
comicully, proceeds to overturn. In the f< 
last scene the dull are shown to be just ” 
w quarrelsome as the passionate. 1,1 
without their compensating zest. P 1 

Design for Living . in 1932. murks the p! 
Ufrival of complex plot in Coward's 
comedy but in other respects is fL 
tlhwptiinliitg. Tlie protagonists arc e „ 


. . . and against 


III - 

!y CJraiiam Pa vne and Sheridan 
J Morlky f Editors) 

d The Noel Coward Diaries 

\[ ^^ 7w Y4i d | enfc,d and Nico,son - *15. 
g — . 

s Km Co y a rd slarled keeping a diary in 
I iv 1 ^slopped at the end of 1969. 
What he wrote has been collected and 
edited by Graham Payne and Sheridan 
; Morley. I admire their industry, while 
‘ sometimes doubting ihe accuracy of 
their facts. If. as they claim. Benjamin 
Britten was born in 1930. then Peter 
Urimes is a short-trousered work of 
genius. 

The diaries records life largely given 
over to the theatre and file company of 
friends. Much time is spent stacking 
name upon name. These were years in 
winch Coward's reputation slumped 
arid then ruse as he discovered his grea l 
gift as a cabaret singer, and as his 
earlier works were revived. Though his 

SSE* **■"*«•. his opinions 
remained fixed - for the retention of 

Penalty, against the 
prosecution of homosexuals, in favour 
of the monarchy and the Conservative 
... r ^ l . ll , lcaI insights are not 
E nl -. ,ai " fairly Certain that history 

sel 5 nih ;-."v *4 


understanding their problems. Every 
encounter with them is reduced to a 
stale chant of “Poor Vivien!" or “Poor 
Larry!" He finds it noticeably difficult 
to understand other peoples’ suffering 
because in his own life he is so sure that 
horse-sense is always enough. The 
result in him. both as a man and a 
i writer, is a disfiguring vein of 
bitterness, which seems to come from a 
feeling of being excluded, as if the 
darker and more disturbing side of life 
were something which was closed to 
him. He resents in other people an ease 
of access to profounder feelings which 
he cannot share. Generous always to 
anyone lighthearted, he attacks any 
writer who brings him bad news: 
Arthur Miller is “boring and 
embarrassing”, Graham Greene 
tedious. pretentious . . . most 
unpleasant” Tennessee Williams 
intolerable . Claiming, in his attacks 
on other writers that what he dislikes is 
dreary" intellectual ism, what he 
actually seems afraid of is thought. 

Stuffed full of Professor Niehans's 


David Hare 


bull-glands. Coward cannot see that 
life is not simple. How else to explain 
his extraordinary confidence, his 
repeated assurance that he 
understands the world? Robert Ardrey 
arrives as the owner of “the most 
extraordinary brain I have ever 
encountered , and Coward so admires 
his book Thunder Rock that he is able 
to claim that "the book disposes of 
Freud, Marx and organized, or indeed 
any religion". The sense of relief is 
palpable. It is as if by wishing it life will 
go away. 

Only the monarchy offers Coward a 
whole-hearted feeling of comfort, 
burely thealliance between royalty and 
showbiz has been one of the oddest 
features of Britain’s imperial decline. 
Lew Grade s hand seems permanently 
1o be clasping Queen Elizabeth’s in 
some symbiotic bond. Perhaps the two 
factions recognize in each other a 
dependency for their survival on 
indiscriminate praise and masses of 
pubhedy. For whatever reasons the 
Windsors found in Coward their court 


I -.. 
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unlike Efyqt Chase or Judith Bliss, 
iney do (heir loving and creating ciff- 
Coward corrects this 
mfsjudgment in Present Laughter 
once aga n. as in Hay Fever, using 
theatricality as his emblem of the vita* 
rhe creativity expressed by Garry 
Essendmes production team has an 
imjxirtanec wi^ch can legitimately 
brush aside the tyranny of 
conventional emotion. Blithe Spirit 
tnkes a similar theme hut adds an 

h SP synihoHc dimension. 
HcredeRth isspoken for by the literally 
dead, while Madame Arcutis 
professional morbidity is wittilv 
transformed into a mode of vivacious 

Th r e quick and ,he don <* 
explicitly confront each other mid the 

ffr as u . n,WJ, ys «« Coward's major 
plays, achieve an exultant victory. 

engendered by such 
comedies ns UtcseJneviiahly, | think 
remind us of a famous tribute to some 
earlier exercises in the snme genre. 
Here nre indeed characters whooreak 

l*ws or conscientious s 
rest™ nts Jwtviiie* IW -r K 


vj i. iMl 


the land where pleasure Is duty and the 
planners perfect freedom. And like 

fl,e c °medies or 
the Restoration, we cun rciurh from 
(Toward s plays to our cage and our 

for h" ThIS " esh ? r nnd n . 5orQ l,en|th y 

EL ' u e “J re which leave us. 

However hnefiv.. with n sense of how 

fs^imK r ?rir nnd de,, 8 htful Hfe is. It 
• is time the critics said so. 


s ,„:ii . ,7 . iaJH »i»i mstory 

-e w.ll vindicate him Anthony Edenl 
v completely.” Though hi/ won!. 
{’ ? un,en jpt is directed against 
J journahs is, life own min | 

l s journalistic, taking things at face value. 

The editors admit only to minor 
e censorship, but it is hard to believe that 
• “py «« necessary, for the effect of the 
y diaries is not at all intimate. Coward 
i was clearly writing for eventual 
f publication, and in a style which aims 
r to give nothing away. He is not 
i interested in describing people or 
. events preferring Instead t0 

aE 1 *" 6 on h,s °wn variations of 
feeling. His reaction to most people is 
to spray them with adjectives like a 
gardener running riot with a pesticide: 
Marvellous . beautiful*', ’^darling" 

wonderfui goes the gun. smother!^ 

yone ’ however complex or 
gets indiscriminately 
corned in these words, or. as likely, in 

withnn ( ! PpOS | lfeS ' - He seem entirely 
without real curiosity about people. 

Km h nJ?fh Ver pi, 2 Z t? or d «comfSrt» 

him nothing gives him p H use. for he 
long ago decided he believes in 
something called "human nature'’ 
Mmich apparently explains everything 
TTis hmdy belief allows C a 

of „ 8eneTalization: 
^Ah mel The Indies. God bless them. 

Es.1^- CUn,s 

clailTls a h *»PPy nnd 
equabjejemperament. Large parts of 

me dinries are concerned with the 
the ma rr. ia 8 e of Vivien Leigh 
and Laurence Qhvfer; yet he seems 
to , be imaginatively Incapable of 
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in Ihe act of writing suffeririii 0 ^ 
doubt? Partly, he Ku&taii 
Of ‘my extraordinary fadCT 
JE? 1 !* d . ia I°goe n , bu^vcS ^ 

Home and Colonial is mereK 
good , but .4 Song At -7w4ft 

SSfciS 1 * a !f 1 pid bilch "! of Mi'S 

Redgrave slow, pompous gsd 

M» h Ct D e : Chris ^ ne Keeler 2 

Mandy Rice-Davies "miserable B™ 
tarts ; of the Beatles “talentless, 
bad-mannered little shits”), I found 
mvself reminded all the time of Evelyn 
Waugh a much cleverer man, but mj 
whose diaries similarly illuminate bis 
work, in a brilliant essay, Michad 
Frayn once observed tliatlike allyom 
comrc novelists he began by imiW 
Waugh (just perhaps as most inept 
boulevardiers start by imKadn 
Coward), until he realized (ba 


v reanzea 1 

faitf/ ur U l h s ^L e was based on a se 
bebefi i, Which Frayn did not shi 
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lions of a Century hy Brian Holme mtJu, AdvertlaiI Jg; Reflec- . 
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Harold Hobson ■ 

. Ronald How ard (Editor) ; 
' ^owarcf 0l,< * ® C€0Pds Eeslie 


I Waughs comedy comes from 
i pretence that man is a hopeless vk 
°‘,fate - or God as Waugh prefer 
call it - and that any efforts he ma 
on his own behalf on earth are door 
to farcical failure. There is no ent 
the ludicrousness and stupidity of m 
Only when Frayn realized he did 
himself believe this, was he liberate* 
write in his own, considerable coi 
style. Waugh’s diaries have ah? 
seemed to me the spadework he die 
develop a style for tne novels; frpm 
mountain of personal unpieasanfn 
gleam a few perfect jokes, jokes 
exquisite that they could only 
achieved by all the monstrous laboui 
a dHily diary. Here now is Co war 
spadework, but sndly tjiere are 
lokes, or none worth repeating. Unli 
Wnugh he never wrote a sing 
I masterpiece - 1 am thinking 
“Handful Of Dust - which vihdlcal 
the silliness of so much else. Li 
Waugli, Coward takes up an untenat 
position in the face of a chsnAli 
world Like Waugh, lie believ 
ndiculous things. But Cowar 
crucially, lacks the cleverness to » 
that that is what he is doing. Wauf 
surveys the whole of life and finds 
disappoints him. Coward doesn’t dai 
to look. 


here, reprinte; This is the oriBin of 
Trffirr/ j Fond Records , . by TSslfe • 
hownrd, edited by his son. V ' 




I jusV oTCf thiny y^ra ago a ybutig he 

:ftbtor.. bennng a famous name 'enve,? a P H® was *be most embarrassinc 

^ aS^Ttio fc M 1 wor,d -' Hi S "»»l upon 

.ptmded,: bewi i' 1 toe stnge, his noDarenl mi'ci^.rc 


F did those within. As soon as’he arrived 
• in New York at the age of twenty-seven 
Struck by tba nui tibef of hideous 
,here wer ° on 23rd 

rehearsals, of old' Actors explafninfl 

XhL r in! 0 *Fo' Ve P 1 ®^ s tn?H parts as! 
special Tavour, to the management 

S!iiAr W,th J 3q ?^ u,ar brilliance and 
humprous psychojo^cal insight , of the 

^ d ecstasy of the' first night of 

SuiShi” ? a, >u ne 9f *JW m °fit famous ■ 


-JliP-:youni ritstorf too, has , Wo^ardf hn?a 

■ feSlno il? U ?r raising any 

S“ u M!' n S : questions bf;slnceritv Tfr /"' J 1 -j * >n Hitt. Cardboard 
i\Q iSmter. but Ms ~ iAi.Jt.Jil5 4 01 Cf ^Uld mAniDblat-e a sha^>i 


•rsM over- nuwMwWd L i?SL 5 L‘ffi! 
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ipcse sketches Leslia 
: ,he bghjness of touch, the 

ffimbipfoh* ^u«'no! j 

impression of h„» ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ) 


hS V ories" n dl Ulked ,h, " , ra0!t *“““ 

Ronald Howard has linked these 
Yf»k° u « s essays both by extracts from his 

?\S er Thk a H s and by , a narrfl dve of his 
own. pus does not claim to be more 

bMufifiiTlv H hm8, b u U a sman « ting 

fartioT hi M ne ' ^ eside ' *be PufSlic 
‘a private man ^r^exe^b^afSjH^ 1 

affection for his son, whom he- called 

WmkVeK 118 ’ a F d his HnxietyJle? 

as rnnSw 1 * prob,enis might serve 
as a model for many a father 

usiS^ft “ P/S 


slight to some readers, but It is «> 
enchanting bopk. Indirectly it raises 
the question whether the theatre today, 
is better than it was jn Leslie's time- 
Certainly Howard appeared In many 
poor plays like Her Cardbpam ^ Laver 
as well as some unsatisfactory films. 
Bui he also played in several excellent 
pieces: Escape, Berkeley Square, Tte 
retried Forest, arid, . o( course, Gant 
with the Wind. But in these it is to be 
noted that there was .a spirit quite 
different from that which activates the 
most lively drama pf tpday. Both kin® 
pf drama affect • contemporary 
Problems. Heywopd Broun, .writing in 
1929, said; ", Berkeley Square 'hasjlw 
advantage .of. : dealing with -8 
transcendental theme,, and. so. IN 
spectator dqesn’t so much forget w 
, pnee Pf Nevada Consolidated. Cbpj^f 
ps gam a mood in which' the money 
doesn t seem, to, matter." To. put. tw 
matter crudely, Howard’$ iheatre 1 




stockmarket crash; . while me ihmj 
ppwerfuj dramatists of thp 1980s>ould 
prefer to see the; stockmarket andF 
Jbat it. impljek. including, Nevada r 
Consolidated Copper^ destroyed jn me 
sure and derthih hope of a glorious, but •. 
riot yet folly defined) j^unecdq'p- * 
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Waiting in the queue 


D. J. Enright 

Tadeusz Konwicki 

The Polish Complex 
Translated by Richard Lourie 
211pp. Farrar. Strauss and Giroux/ 
Faber. £7.25. 

Q 374 23548 1 , 

It is helpful of the translator of this 
work to alert us in his introduction to 
the nature of the Polish complex. It 
resides, he says, in a trinity consisting 
of Poland's relationship with Russia, 
with the West, and with itself. 
Otherwise, since a pun seems to be 
involved here, one might have thought 
the complex to be simply masochism. 

The novel is a commodious form, 
quite capable of sustaining a fair 
degree or philosophy, history, politics 
and other schematisms. The present 
example of that generous genre is not 
exactly avant-garde, but bears distinct 
traces of what were once thought of as 
modes of modernism. Notably- 
expressionism, with its mixture of 
aspiration and menace: the characters 
here (though most of them do have 
names) could as well be called by such 
typificatlons as The Writer, The 
worker, The Student. The Informer. 
TTie Anarchist. The Peasant Woman. 
The last oF these, incidentally, doubles 
for The Ex- Actress, while The 
Anarchist is a young Frenchman 
fascinated by Poland’s eternal unrest: 
“He’s seen Polish films, he knows 
about the Polish school.” 

It is Christmas Eve, and these 
characters are standing in a queue 
outside, sometimes inside, and 
sometimes in the vicinity of a jewellery 
store (‘‘named, with no particular 
finesse. The Jeweller”) which may 
have something to sell other than 
Soviet samovars if a shipment of rings 
and precious stones arrives. (It 
doesrt.) Or, they are standing (or 
sitting) in “a line": this is an American 
translation, and - whether through 



recalling some of Tolstoy's scenes. This 
was the time when, as* the inmslatur 
puis it. Poland was identified hy Its 
rumnniic poets as "the Christ of 
nul in ns", crucified vet with the hope of 
resurrection. Konwicki mocks the 
romanticism, hut only lightly, seeking 
to recapture the dreams of the young 
patriot colonel. Zygmunl Mincyko. his 
precursor by some eighty years, as vet 
unhurdeuect with the weight of 


experience 


the weight 
unpoisoned 


Polish costumes from the end of the sixteenth cenimv, based an drawings by Jan 
Matejko; from A Republic of Nobles: Studies in Polish History lo 1864. edited by 
J. K. Fedorowicz, to be reviewed hi a future issue of the. TLS- 


my fellow wise men and idiots, my be a cosmopolitan writer, an agent of 
fellow prophets and scoundrels, my universalism, an Esperantist of the 
fellow torturers and victims". As for spirit, concerning himself solely with 
himself, “I hate my prose. I hate it like the soul of Homo sapiens, but through 
a ghost, a bad memory, like pangs of the intervention of some wicked fairy 
conscience” - it is “like some sort of he has been turned into “a stubborn, 
discharge oozing from my organism”, ignorant, furious Pole”. He flounders 
And so it is. The novel is about wounds back and forth through his little 
- it is about Polish history, how could it homeland's miserable history. Poland 
not be? — and to add to the effect the was a good, noble country, dedicated 
narrator is in physical pain much of the to lofty ideals, or (in a 
time and even suffers a curious, characteristically masochistic phrase) 
perhaps symbolic heart attack at one to “positive, exemplary, copybook 
point. But the tearing off of bandages values". And what happened? Those 


point. But the tearing off of banc 
grows monotonous. The wounds 


;es values . And what happened/ those 
us ideals led to its undoing. “Our entire 


displayed are real, and various, but Golgotha comes from that untimely 
they tend to look much the same. eruption of individualism.'' It is a case 
Also in the queue are Kojran. who of Look here, upon this picture, and on 
professes to have been ordered to ‘his; the other picture being of “our 
shoot Konwicki in 1951, and his friend sister Russia': despotism, ridiculous 
Duszek. who used to work with the defeats in war, barbarity, corruption, 
secret police and helped to put Kojran - Poverty indolence, stupidity .... But 
In nrknn in UK? “Whv hnno it un" Russia had the luck, Russia emerged as 


faithfulness to the original or because 
of th'e translator’s rough-and-readiness 
-singularly bare of literary graces. 

The Writer is also The Narrator, and 
the Narrator is Mr Konwicki himself, a 
tormented soul, a tormented Polish 
Soul. No one seems lo like his books, 
least of ail the pretty girls who were 
forced to read “that tnpe of yours- in 
high school", presumably early books, 
which he barely Recognizes, social- 
realist stuff by the sound of it. These 
days, he confides, he writes for 
Intelligent extra-terrestrial beings, 
bejngs “from the more elegant 
neighbourhoods of the Lord God’s 
metropolis", better and wiser than we, 
because he Is “bored by 
communication with my fellow men, 


secret police and helped to put Kojran - Poverty indolence, stupidity .... But 
In prison in 1952. “Why bnng it up", Russia had the luck. Russia emerged as 
mutters Duszek. The wheel or fortune a vast and powerful state, 
is no novelty here: who can keep up And yet, and yet ... . While it is 
with its turns? Duszek, a giant clad in true to say that nobility will always 
old-fashioned clothes, is the comic, succumb to villainy and freedom die at 
given to uttering national the hands of those who have none, it is 
apophthegms: “A Pole loses his equally, true or, “one -may equally 

temper when he has to wait 0 , “A Pole say" - that righteousness- Will conquer 
gets sleepy when he thinks”, “When sin, freedom will prevail over slavery, 
evening comes, a Pole starts “But let us remember that the good is 
reminiscing" , “When a Pole gets laid, free like a cloud in the sky and thnt evil 
he gets worried", “When a Pole sees a is swift as lightning." Wc should 


reasserted itself here, in ihe warning! or 
the threat (hut one day wc shall 
understand - when “like ii hail cloud, 
my fanun blows over to the West and 
stands above your country, your home, 
your head, when the torturers of the 
Great Destiny drug you from vour 
wnrm bed and begin endlessly 
torturing you with it hopeless daily life. ■ 
gags, shackles . . .*'. Doom is lo be 
universal, and in our case apparently, 
nnd somewhnt in ihe spirit of 
Solzhenitsyn, without the consoling 
knowledge of a noble origin. 
Masochism, one might feel, has turned 
into sadism: or m least self-punishment 
has modulated into the punishing of 
others. 

The novel's most vivid passages and 
its warmest characters occur in the 
flashbacks to the foiled rebellions of 
1831) and 1863. The later and lengthier 
of these (it comes curiier in the book) is 
especially fine, a brilliant evocation. 


disappointment. Zyemunt finds Unit 
most uf his promised volunteers have 
dispersed to their work in the fields 
and. after an ambush that ends in 
fiasco, is betrayed to the Cossacks by 
peasants greedy for rewurd. The 
section ends with "that question which 
is always with us” - “Was it worth it?” 

The Polish Complex is a prime 
.example of the kind of novel, 
ambitious and admirable in. its 
intentions, that makes the render feel 
guilty for not liking it more 
wholeheartedly. And not merely 
because it was banned in its native 
country, for it does have a dark 
un spur mil ness about it. even a 
tarnished hut genuine nobility. No 
doubt it is foolish to wish that the 
vitality, the hope, could begin lo 
measure up to the disillusionment nnd 
self-castigation, or to regret that, far 
from a study of the problem children of 
Europe, wnnt emerges seems much 
like a study in problem geriatrics. 
Apart from* tinges of mysticism, the 
"indecipherable visions" mentioned in 
the book's closing paragraph - it is not 
Christmas Eve for nothing - the most 
we are offered in the way of cheer, and 
almost ns nn afterthought, is a variety 
of stoicism. On the penultimate page 
there is a remark, or a Polish joke, 
about the rightness of instinct, set off 
by a welder's vulgar retort to 
Konwicki* s request that he should he 
good enough to turn his flame-thrower 
on him: "One must live. There is some 
sense to all this senselessness." 


balcony, he wants to jump”, "Give a 
Pole freedom, he’ll outdo everyone". 


remember better if we understood 
better. If only the nifrrator's musings 

i i il. „r 


The maxim “When a Pole complains, had the clarity of Duszck's one-liners! 
he feels better right away" comes from Ah, but Konwicki has nlready told us 


the suspected agent provocateur. In 
imitation of Duszek; but it is the 
narrator himself, on the fast page of the 
novel, who utters, with extra animus: 
“When a Pole flies into a fury, then 
woe to blind, slothful, venal Europe.” 


that, although they may understand his 
sentences wlien translated, his fellow 
men on (he Tiber, the Seine and the 
Hudson Mil not truly understand him 
or his fate - “because T am a Pole". 


woe to blind, slothful, venal Europe.” Moreover, they should thank God that 
Konwicki, or the narrator called ■ they don t understand him, yet. 
Konwicki, says that he had planned to Universalism seems to have 


Elliott Mossman [Editor] 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
BORIS PASTERNAK AND 
OLGA FREIDENBERG 1910-1954 

“No, not a novel : life In twentieth-aentury Russia. Two marvellous 
□hanoton ; a marvellous book." 0. Jtf. Thomas, Observer 

“This ooReotion of letters exchanged between Nobel prise-winner 
Boris Pasternak and hia cousin Olga Preidenberg may well turn out to 
be the most dynamic, revealing and fascinating personal document to 
come out of ina Sonet Union . -. . 1. cannot <|huuc of a book which so 
illuminates the experience of what It was and *dU la like to bo an artist 
or scholar in the Soviet Union," . .. . Kay Dick, Standard 


1 Union." 


Doubling the Vision 


Anne DuchGne 

Brucb Chatwin 
O nfhe Black HiU 

o^bfg^- 50 ’ . 

Bfocc Chatwin’s- first - novel - arid his 
falrd remarkable book in five years - 
aisconcerts expectation; something^ 


The mixture of the possible and the 
unlikely with the laconically lyrical is 
very much in David Garnett’s peculiar 
vein. So is the humour, which gets In 

/.Am, M«.niainai 'am-.Ii aij n . 


the more closely to their farm -which Is 
called The Vision,' as if challenging 
reviewers to make loo much of the fact 
-but they never became recluses; their 
friends include members of the local 


n , ’ Dn lilantly exatia. expanses of In 
'Patagonia 3 na The Viceroy of Ouldah, 
.Si ■*' . e .K° led t0 stu dy a few square 
nS? of Mi-farm In Radnorshire, and 
;|Jte lives of the twin b t-othefs who farm 

T, j?? witijiH has the emblematic self- 
sufficiency of the late Divid Garnett’s, 
u. i S 5 nse °f place : is . flawlessly 
invoked, usually in paragraphs of only r 
i! nes (‘‘Overhead; puffy clouds 
out of- Wales, theik 


“ n , a negttier, slowing up.as they. 
the fi ^ ds °f winder 
whear), but the necessary presence of 


ST ieXK who are often difficult 7 to distinguish . 
P“o P Sb“ntatr Ufidor thetfaked .rirne and dun«. : 
ttctoiy : : 

reportage), aad 1 50 a ?„£, r ! arbitrary details as thbse suggested 

amusing b ^ ®. n( li e whl IMn here. It may giVe a fine insight fnto.the 

loyal slave of the a “^ ta J • ;f e udlng ana ^tolerance' q? a small 

fact he is i magisterially pul I ling all .(he, cdmn ,J n it y,* and even a series of 

strings- . Any ^ ne ^ wbD h ®^ Incidenfal comments on British social* 

bu lled in ^this way by., Garnett, will . hi ' story in tl)ls cehtury, burihess ,ar$ 
enjoy thW book top. certainly not itsmotlves. Its Intention Is 

Beniamin and Lewis, the brothers, paint a picture of two men’s lives lit a 

who areidenticaltwins, are showti over particular place. What happens. isnOI 
a period of eighty years shanng their really the author’s business. Ch^twm 
; work, and also their bed,- nori- implies. Love mav pccuf, or violence; 
committally, and sharing each other s. pr sadness, but his concern Is to show , 
pains when the .bther is in danger or the continued existejice of tHe brothers 
distress; Lewis’s nose bleeds too when | n t hei r parents’ house: Senfonent , is 
Benjamin; , rejected . in -1914. ..as a always checked. ' anticipation ; always 
conscientious objectolr. is beaten up In- baffled, by events. A jieighbbaf may &o , 
th? ATiTiy., v . >.'i : . ... . muchnegletl KerrieWiyrdcad bother s, 

- Thev ddinot invariably Shdre each. do^eiiprsodogs thgtmeystartepn the 

other’s^ pleasures - Uwls several times but'shp; 

hma^hpc 1 ■ rplaHbnshiDs ' 1 always shbot thoih.iand buries tnen) herseit. 

dD. as when lhelr irfo^her |ives dhem : 
dach a Hercules bieycle pn thejr thirty-. 
seVepth bjrthdpjfj on wll'ch focy^ake 
, irchaeolbgical . forays .. into Walw. 

Unhappily rebuffed jn tbesi, they geep 


k r- ‘w'mmejimanaiKevenue:,; 
■' : ^ °4 t ^ havt p'aid no taX 

.^^. th ^r mothec’s^eath ^5forc the 
- . ; :"?n knd snoth^r iri,l957t when rather; 


"This la an absorbing book, and the translation by BUlolt Mossman and - 
Margaret Weitlin is excellent. " Kyrll Fltxlyon, Sunday Telegraph 

' 1 'This remarkable exchange of letters. Henry Gifford, Ovardlan * 

S1S.00 


Dan Jacobson 

THE STORY OF THE STORIES' 

' "To read this bookie to. enjoy the company of ah erudite, original and . 
stimulating mind." Chaim Bgrment, D*ily T*le graph - 

“Mr Jacobson's fascinating and finely written, eiaay . l rioh bboki 
' and c*e fo re-read and think about.' f . ; .1 

- ■■ • ' Conor Crum O’Eriea, Opeetyet 

(i A i^tfye.tod s.onipuloua inq^b^ tmo a wort of'., 

• thfabop^Pf boolM,^ V 5 ;■ ; JbhstRyle, Wew.Wsi^ty. j 

"Jacobson tackles these paradoxes with a fine sense of paraflel&ms, a ; ' 

. enarp e^r for echoes,' for events transformed into metaphors, for - 
nuances which theologians have miaaed;" ' ; . 

Marlln JarreU-Kerr, Oa aritan 

, ‘ .. v. 

Gerd Christ lain Seeber 

the abduction . 

"Ah Uxoftjitg'tale'of a" holiday kidnapping in' Italy, ahd a distraught ■. 
: &t her. trying 1 j to raise ransom money he doesn't have." Daily- Mafl’^. ■: 

, ,"77ie : AUdUction ia' a peculiarly effective book; . , . (the. authorif.J.r 
^CbmpeUbig r fasdnating, gfaphic, grasping. . . lhave ju^ yead ah 1 ;’,., 

” a'.: yA;' ; A - i * eX ' fif5a r : • 


down hVnia’n . mtfdnkBS . hs fafagofua . 
WhM oh ; Karfh^olieAwofiders; Wjll /; 

; Brtice Chaiwjri jo'riexi?- i f : , ^ • 1 by 

.. ‘V ; "- '.A'.-.-'A-V: ’.T " 




• 
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The elemental struggle 


hi 1 IT I ■ In /Vie Gulag Archipelago. 

Oeotirey A. Hosking Solzhenitsyn re Trained from saying 

- much about Kolyma, referring the 

Vittt a3li Cm. reader u> Shuknnuv for an account of 

VARLAM SHALAMOV that nethermost region. In fact. 

Graphite Solzhenitsyn originally invited 

Translated from the Russian by John Shalamov to become his co-author. 

Glad and to round out his own massive atlas 

287pp. W. W. Norton. £IU.5». ofthcjabour camp archipelago. It is 

0 393 01476 2 difficult, however, to imagine them 

- ■ working together. I would say that they 

p . „ M . are writers of equal stature, but they 

Cven in a country that has not treated arc utterly different from one another. 

JLtnSlvI. A CnC h 01,Sly ; ■v a - r,B -? 1 Solzhenitsyn's huge, passionate. 

a ?^ 5 ^ nS ^™ g,n,IS embittered epic finds its antipode in 

en!]i!!nfnr id ArreS,e ii ■” 35 a Shalamov's tiny, cool, fragmentary 

student of Moscow University (no one apcrcus. each one worked in uge-oid 

What ° rfcn 5?l; i he g ra pn>te- These stories are not 
?« "S5 Wh ! ch he obviously linked: beyond the 

SJfJ- h | 0 ?JL 1 rel m . l L SS back g rou nd of the camps, t here is little 
FE?k “5* , J abour . can, P s ' , on Jbc j n character, circumstance or incident 

Vishera and Kama rivers, just west of f 0 indicate development or sequence. 

l 1 15 If e . as f }* e Shalamov himself seems to figure in 
IJJPJEl *,? pU b il l5 j l * ^ S h ° ■ ?°i nes some « fi rsl-person narrator, i n othe rs 
«S" picked up as named personages, treated in the 

nea n n 1937. Once more he was _ t-l®. ■ ..... . 


camp, but that his interests have 
narrowed, become impoverished and 
crude. Moral barriers have somehow 
been pushed aside." 

Shalamov's stories exemplify this 
process. His characters succumb not 
only physically but also spiritually to 
hunger, cold, overwork, beatings and 
exhaustion, until they become 
obsessively selfish and greedy, ready to 
betray a comrade for a mouthful of 
food or a day's rest from the drudgery 


in the mines. Those few who do tty to 
preserve their dignity are trickea by 
circumstance or slowly ground down 
by force majeure. Out of sneer hunger a 


priest eats - and enioys - the flesh of a 
dog he had loved. A work team allows 
a frail young student to go to his death 


because his inadequate output lowers 
their daily production figures and 
[hereby threatens their daily bread. - 


ngain In 1937. Once more he was 
sentenced to five years, but this time 


erson. The stories have been 
cd in no particular order, left 


sentenced to five years, but this time published in no narfimlar nrHpr un 
they lasted until ifcl, the reason for f ns K 

the long extension being that Shalamov et jj tor to arrangc ; n f,j s own wa y Glfld 

VuEEX*.*”* Bunn ll . Ci , 1 “‘i C bus chosen headings such as Living 

Eating. Working. $ng. which do A 


Imd pronounced Ivan Bunin il ‘‘classic 
of Russian literature", a remark which 

wns construed as “anti-Soviet derive from ih» Whn?' Kni'c™'- 
agitation”. (Bunin was at dial lime iinnroDriate as onv ’ Ut Cem aS 
living in France, and lind not been l,p £™ p ™ te as any : ' , . 

republished in the Soviet Union or T P e fragmentation of Shalamov's 
achieved the considerable reputation "I 01 * may not be merely a result of the 
he now enjoys there.) Most of what we' C| rcunistances in which it was 
know about Shalamov's life is published. Whereas Solzhenitsyn 


editor to arrange in his own wav. Glad 
h ns chosen headings such as Living. 


? 'i-. •! ’>.v 

.'i ' : ! ■' ■' 


contained in the stories he passed 
around in Moscow, and which 
eventually were properly published in 
London in 1978. After his belated 


published. Whereas Solzhenitsyn 
knows exactly what he is trying to tell 
us, Shalamov's vision cannot be 
summed up in any “message”, and he is 
certainly not attempting lo persuade us 
of a “moral'' . His subject is the 


I, ' I . 

■ • i 


■ i . ' >• v 
.!■ I- 


-t I i 

• .' ' I il '■ 



publicly from Itis Kohmu Tales. He g ,v,n S to" 1 the chance to find himself, 
died only a few months ago. in an old to achieve redemption through 

E eoplc's home outside Moscow, suffering, but to this Shalamov icily 
living lived there for some years, blind re phes: “The camps are in every way 
and gradually losing Ihe power of schools of the negative. No one will 
speech. One of hfs few friends wns ever receive anything useful or 
Nfldezhda Mandelstam (with whom he nece *snry from them. . . . There a 
is pictured In this book), fellow benrer C0nvic * ,earn s to hate work. He does 
of preciiribusly rescued testimony from ” ot aric1 cannot learn anything else. He 
Stalin's age or silence. [earns flattery, lying, petty acts and 

John Glad hus done us a valuable WhTh“ '? ally 

service in gradually makine ln , h ‘ mse "- When he returns 

Shnlnmov’s writings available in LjSfe ^ "f* 


anaiamovs writings available in ^uYr^TZi ,' "' a ,IUS 

English. A few yeara ago. he brought y fa,led t0 grow durine h,s yea ™ m 
out a first selection of the. stories 

(reviewed in the TLS of October 17. rpl .• • 

1980). and with, this second volume I HP. C Q T1 T1 P 

nearly half of the known stories will ^ i3Ct. l*XX X\s 


If that were all there was to say about 
Shalamov there would be little reason 
for anyone other than historians 
reading him. We could dismiss him as 
an example of what he himself asserts, 
a former convict “engrossed in 
himself", and "overrating his own 
sufferings”. But that is emphatically 
not the case. Yet at first reading one Is 
hard put to say just what it is that raises 
Shalamov far above this level. His art? 
Not entirely, l think. Some of his 
stories are shaped and chiselled tike 
those of his model, Bunin; some are 
rather rambling. 

Their weaknesses are, however, 
insignificant beside a kind of chilly 
nobility of the spirit which genuinely 
adds something new to our perception 
of evil. What is it? Shalamov's vision is 
obviously not a Christian one. There is 
no moral law, no repentance, no 
redemption, in fact there is not even 
hope. "Hope always shackles the 
convict. Hope is slavery. A man who 
hopes for something alters his conduct 
and is more frequently dishonest than a 
man who has censed to hope." This last 
passage gives us a clue: if there is a 
coherent outlook to be discerned in 
Shalamov, then it is more akin to 
eastern mysticism than to Russia’s 
own religious tradition. His stories 


: arc searching and merciless con- 
templations of absolute degradation 
in human nature, a kind of 
preparation for the conclusion that 
man must renounce all desire and 
perhaps even individual personal 
existence. Man is created not in the 
image of God but in that of animals, 
trees and rocks. He is the natural equal 
of Tamara the bitch, who brings uplier 
six pups on scraps of food and sinks her 
teeth into the leg of a soldier whom she 
distrusts. Man is the natural equal also 
of the gnarled and knotty trees 

E reduced by the far north, so distorted 
y frost and wind that their timber is 
useless except for firewood. 

One of the most haunting stories in 
this collection is entitled simply "Fire 
and Water". Climbing a rocky forest to 
collect mushrooms for the camp 
hospital doctor (for whom ail prisoners 
- try periodically to find favours, lest 
they need him), the nanator is cut off 
by an autumn torrent, which separates ' 
him from the boat in which he and his 
companions had come upstream. In 
this story the protagonists are natural 
forces rather than people. The 
haymowers with whom the narrator 
spends the night are faceless and 
anonymous, but their campfire is a 
major participant in the drama - “a 
saving power , as fire can be when It is 
tamed. The narrator is also haunted, 
however, . by memories of fire 
uncontrolled, a town he saw burning in 
his childhood, a forest he remembers 
blazing in very human agony: “I have 
often seen the hippocratic death mask 
of a tree-." Then it was fire which was 
destructive, and water which might 
have saved. The primordial elements 
take on human features and conduct 
their struggle, while man survives as 
best he can, now attacked by the one, 
now protected by the other. Ironically, 
the camp administration helps man to 
discover his identity among the 
elements: when the narrator 

eventually returns “home", it is to find 
out that the authorities are far more ! 
interested in the return of the boot , 
(which is “socialist property", and has 
to be accounted for) than they are in , 
him (when convicts die, they can - ( 
always be replaced by further arrests). , 
As so often, Shalamov ends with a" i 


■ delicate but revealing and devour 
i touch of irony. v “ Ma hn| 

f it is true that these elemental fivr 
: become transmuted in man. In S 
1 they assume the form of an 0 & 

delre to escape, even though fc 

nowhere to go - a nhenrfmo ■ ftB 
which Shalamov dlST?®* 

2; P “VkT 1 E Qre ‘» Kray? 

others they become art and 

As Shalamov sees it, many mah 
have something which keeps K 
going even in the worst times, "ifcg 
thing he has left. . . which helps® 
live, to hang on to the life of which w 
m b r n ? » insistently J 
stubbornly deprived." F or the mS 
Zamyatin it is the liturgy of StK 
Chrysostom (not John Se Baptiu « 
the translator would have us belkve] 
For Shalamov himself “my last i£ 

!f S Verse VM V° nly P°^ hud 
been crushed by exhaustion, fm 
_ hunger and endfess humiliations; 

One of the most important stories 
in this collection is an Imaginative 
reconstruction of the death of the poet 
Osip Mandelstam (which occtirredioj 
transit camp near Vladivostok in 
December 1938). Even as he lies 
helpless on the bare boards, his bod? 
already weak beyond recovery, life' 
continues within him in the form of 
yerse. “Everythinn - work, the thudof 
horses hooves, home, birds, rocks, 
love, the whole world - could be 
expressed in verse. All life entered 
easily into verse and made itself 
comfortably at home there. And that 
was the way it should be, for poetry was 
the Word. 8 ’ 

So we end up with concepts which 
are familiar from Christianity, but in 
Shalamov seem to have an entirely 
different origin. His art has a paein 
quality which triumphed over ois 
confessed temptation to forgel 
everything that had happened to him Is 
the NKVD’s "school of the negative". 
Something forced him to write it ill 
down. The result is extraordinarily 

E owerful. Individually, some (thoip 
y no means all) of the stories maybe , 


- — ■»« a«-M.v|ivu ui my. siuncs 

(reviewed in the TLS of October 17. rpl 

1980). and with, this second volume I H P. 
nearly half of the known stories will v* 
nave been .translated. There are even ' 
one or two items here which were not • 
included in the 1978 Russian edition. 1 Clive Sinclair 
Graphite is an apt title for the ■- 
collection.* Graphite wns. used by the v.«| 
topographers, who, ■ like . Shalamov. J,RI URUSA 


rambling or misshapen, but taken 
together, they constitute a graphite 
map bdth of Kolyma and of the depths 
of human demoralization. 


satyr letting fly 


■•is ! ; h’!j •;! j 
f-l 

lit ' ; fr M'" 

■f I: jvilli-! N* 

ill sityiiii-'i 

flaw 


''®&J¥ p 2 d 01,1 lhe ^ ll5l€S The Questionnaire: Or Prayer for a 
KGIvmn. its hardness ensured that its Town and a Friend * 

\ ^ and 

: «sk s ras . 


. V y • I — ■ 7 JVUI III 

, enprmous pressure for millions of 
. Hud; that might hnve become coni 

or diamonds; Instead, however, it has 


One. Friday night I met an old friend in 
Prague s Staronovfi Synagogue. We 


— „ unfc , vll ,, lun > » .jiaiwnuvu .synagogue, we 

. oeen transformed into somctliing more arranged to have supper at the 
■precious thnn a diamond: it has Mdzlovn Vindrnn. I was already half-' 
become n oencil ihiit run rrmrH-«lt •> ivrv thmtinL n kni«u 1 i_ •• 


ImiII 




f ■ • ■ r iw. ik tii» “ii i»u iiu ■ i waa uircuuv naif- 

EH™;* p®? 6 * 1 *¥' can .record nil it way through n bottle of Vlmice wine, 

, ^ ntis reeh.- , . . So graphite. is, memory , when shd arrived. “Can't stav". she ' 
: rSl£f.™ d T Pr9 l f« c fe^ Whispered, .“I've left my dissident 

S ?. refle ^ d in waiting outside." The personal 
' h ^.‘ S pyl 11 F a| y |n « : P ro noun. uttered with such emphasis; 

1 rStS- ia & ,le <!.lo the made me' suspect that the Prague' 

> SKSahi-uPS?- - effortlessly gigolos wgre now calling themseK-es 

■ l S“ !nent - v fr P z ^ n ojs5idents ■ to. gull- well-intentioned 

- l 8««ls of the visitors. But let us alfo be urifair to- 

SSL? 1 '??- ■■ ■ e ^ e /" n • nnd are these tourisls nnd suppose that pillow-^ 

■ {Q , 115 ~ that we might talk will later be translated Into self- ’ 

S .if the i ir left shins i regarding dinner tqles, or even hard 

■; npd their friends ttmh relatives.^ . cash if their dissident happens to have 


[' Whole: fro: 
. , hundreds 
wilderness 


». 1 01 * “RH 1 . the, nearest . ^free" ' division); . 4 'Ceria|hly hot" 

: -where In ihe : "On; the contrary, he is a 

' NKVD . set up Its 1 most , 'Jhe-Qiiestfomafre was fir 

■ffil’te 5 s l^'fe^ur ehterprisq& (o.; .Jp PWgue by padlock Edi 

* mme lne coin nnH nrA^lrMi« i; A«L!.k n lA 1 mnaAe ‘rtf' 


niY not\ he replied. • 
. he is- a brave man. 
f wasTirst; published 
lock Edition;: which - 


occupied -, Poland; I -re 
: j- . Kblyma .hnd ;na:. I^cbnogratlc - mas4 s . Xfi 
' OflermirtaUort centred* Kut'tHe/long;’ 'ac 


Rescripts 


Shards Was the . charged, ; with * 'Iniriatint^ 

Ma raied prisoners nrl 
on|y 6he vWtoS their , 


lit • if ltHdl ^ - qlsorder. ' Mari 
i ’ ; W- M 5}|4 l 9 i, J^°] i ^r : O^ly 6iie , 


' .. 'jnT-'T vv . unsuners nre 

: ./another -womari at. the jime bf fts 


arrest. But it was his wife he saw when 
he was Inside. The government, you 
see, is very concerned with the moral 
well-being of its citizens. GruSa, on the 
other hand, i? famous for eroticism and 
word-play. I will be interested to' hear 
how well he translates." In fact hie 
translates very well indeed. The real 
question now arises; is he worth it? The 
answer is yes, ' ' 

The novel itself, as the title suggests, 
consists of the narrator's (viz Jan 
Chrysostom Kepka's) responses to a 
. standard lob-application form. Having 
failed at his fifteen ’ previous attempts 
■Kepka is inspired by a pencilled 
exhortation on his sixteenth - "DO 
NOT CROSS OUT" - to let himself 
: go. Now in> the West publishers’ 
decisions are at bottom commercial 

■ whereas on the other side they are 
entirely political.. As a result 
Ostentatious writets. being, perverse! 

■ are likely to turri out unintelligible or 
. unacceptable volumes in order , to 
, become what they really want to be - 

heroes (or martyrs). Even real writers 
like GruSa arts . susceptible to the 
:£ lus, °n : that self-editing is a 
^oncessibri to thehigherpowers. Thus 
' !u. Sl01 ? to abandon ‘censorship 

• 2 , i m e* rel * began, like the'serpent 

■ thatswaljows its' own tail featuredon- 

•' self- 

treasonable gathering 

h lma 8 es - » W at the: 

ohapjer sags-like an pver-fUIed bag. : , 

, At !he , lime the - bln-briizht - 
W ,t .? u 88 es t ^be daedalfani 


■njagesof.oiaht suggest the daedalfah - 
^bitioqs- pf, the narrator : (whose 

n?r?l d i^ JO il re 9 ui - ?s hi,n 10 paint 
party slogan?) And the full potential of 

h Kc P^ a dreams he has 

hitched wild geese to. a cart 


Hem: Mr Vostarek, another dreamer, 
dons wings and is launched like n kite 
so that he looks “like a butterfly from 
one of his drawings”. Such images nrc 
subconscious desires made visible, and 
as such contain more power thnn the 
mysterious Jutta Teussner von 
Wolkenschloss and her cat Fatima. But 
..in Czechoslovakia, it seems, even the 
subconscious must obey the laws of 
gravity (the pilots crash-iand). Last 
year, in the New York Review o f 
aooks, Milan Kundera accused the 
Russians of trying to murder Czech 
literature and thereby the State itself. 
He spoke of the resulting "interior 
freedom and how this secret culture 
gave the intelligent strength to resist 
such concentrated political pressure". 
He asked, "For how long?" This 
m ten or freedom” Is something to be 

l i, 0U § b not l i e J >rice; writers 
such as. Kundera and GruSa. at their 
best, are literary explores mapping 
out- new territories, .forced hy 
circumstances to take crazy risks with 

fe lu “a. fro ' dom and : wi,h 

wry sexlly, as if drunken Shandy, whh 
Ws procreation. Kepka'S' relatibnship 
With Tnstram Shandy is ' obvious 
enough , ^ but ' what purpose does 

£ri?^ e Sk Sr ® rne w * s ah ^ntric 
b ^ sferner wuls such as Dr 
Johnson on moral grounds) who wrote 
as he spoke, not .so much an 
underminer of. convention? as fi builder 

h!fmemrS me ' a sub v4reive . 

his fnentors ore writers and his targets 

are the purveyors ;0 f , down-to-earth 
S tu fe- Uke Sterne's his book is 
n nsely pcrtoaal. but . because the 
5S.97 be relates, in his idiosyncratic 
becomes , 


becomes willy-nilly a critic of society. . 
His variations on themes set by the 
• Comrade Questioner are as unlikely 
and ns colourful as Gauguin’s answer, 
to the inquiry, "Where do we com* 
from, Whnt arc we. Where are w . 
going." in brief, Kepka was in 
Chlumec (whose history the book . 
relates), the member of a 
extraordinary family (ditto), and will 
end up who knows where (GruSa is 
currently in West Germany). Next year 
in Prague, perhaps. 

Cross Currents 1982: A Yearbook tj 
Central European Culture , edited by . 
Ladislav Matejka and BenjaW? 1 
Stolz (379pp, Michigan: Ann Arty 
0 930042 43 3) was published recent- 
ly. It includes articles by Gwty .• 
Milosz on the poetry of CenW* • 
Europe, “Looking for a Centcrii - 
.Roman Szporiuk on "Defining ‘fty: 
tral Europe 1 : Power, Politics, 1 ®“'. 
Culture”, Stanislaw Baranczak °P; 
“The Independent Publishing Mo^ . 
ment in Poland", H. Gordon SkilMJ,: 
on “Samizdat: A Return to the J 
Gutenberg Era?", Harold B.'SeP; 
on “Czeslaw Milosz and the 1 ^, 
scape of Exile". Ingo Seidler (a- 
"Who is Elias Canettir with mng-i' 
tions of aphorisms from Ole P^u 
des Menschen, Ivo Vidan on .Kty' 
za’s Glembay Cycle in its Europe ■, 
Context”, Josef ' - Skvotyky^ » , 

"American Motifs in the Work w 
Bohumil Hrabal”. Peter j 

on “Slovak Surrealism as a Party* 


A. Rothe on “Rilke's; Early 
with Czech .and Jewish Prague_',, ; 
George Gibian introduces 1 

tions of Jiri Orten'$ “Elegies ; oJgr : - 


the a? . m,n « W 

> ISikkii rty * j de 9 ,ons trating how 
« ® nd J^Htics are inipossibly 

Interwoven.) Hence the satirkratyr- 


I • - I. . -y-.-.* 
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Behind the lines 


The theme of the Frankfurt Book Fair 
Ihis year is religion: that must be 
because Bibles have always been best- 
sellers. From October 6 to 1 1 more 
than 5.000 publishers will be trying to 
interest each other - and assorted 
booksellers, librarians and literary 
agents - in some 280,000 titles. These 
statistics alone should warn the 
nominal source of all this effort, the 
aulhor, to stay well away. Confronted 
by the sheer physical size of the fair, 
with stand after stand stretching in 
infinite rows through hall after hall in 
the bobel of a hundred languages, the 
individual writer - unless he is being 
filed by a group of rich publishers for 
selling a million copies or more - will 
be so appalled that ne may never want 
to put pen to paper again. What price 
literature, when the official organizers 
describe your works as “handy media 
packets, sold as books"? 

it can be daunting for the dealers 
too. The literary agent Ed Victor, 
though a keen supporter of Frankfurt, 
finds it “a manic-depressive 
experience. The one or two pet 
projects you have with you seem to 
fade into insignificance.” Vet the meat 
and drink of the fair is, as Michael 
Turner of Associated Book Publishers 
put it, “lots and lots of little deals about 
lots of little books” and its truly 
international nature makes it ideal for 
Ihe buying and selling of translation 
rights, ana for the complex business of 
arranging co-editions. 

Some of the deals are not so little. Ed 
Victor has in his briefcase the synopsis 
of David Wallechinsky's Encyclopedia 
of the Olympics , in preparation for the 
Los Angeles games of 1984. Buyers 
have already been found in Britain, 
America ana France; in Frankfurt he 
will be looking for publishers in 
Eastern Europe (where sport 
substitutes for religion) who might 
never have considered such a book. 

The Wallechinsky synopsis (and that 
of another traveller in the same 
briefcase, the memoirs of Roman 
Polaiuki) is a reminder that not all the 
280,000 books on display have actually 
been written. Some titles Indeed may 
not even have been commissioned, and 
exist only in the mind of some 
publisher, and on the cover of his 
expensively produced dummy. After 
all, there Is no time to read anything at 
Frankfurt. No one I spoke to was 
prepared to name names, but all 
confirmed that such fictitious pieces of 


Yet. as Rosenthal also said, there is 
“a frothy, evanescent quality" about 
Frankfurt which makes extravagant 
deals possible. Everyone goes to 
Frankfurt to sell: someone must also be 
ready to buy. While the rights 
managers work their way through their 
crowded schedules the talk will be 
about the Big One, the unknown book 
by the unknown author which is going 
to sell a million next year. In spite of 
the world recession which has led to a 
reduction in the number of American 
publishers attending. Frankfurt itself 
remains the Big One among book fairs, 
both in quantity and quality. It may 
well be true, as Rosenthal warns, that 
“there is a tendency sometimes for Ihe 
hot book of this year's Frankfurt to be 
the remainder of tomorrow", but that 
is next vpar, and so long as you're not 
the author, who cares? 

★ ★ ★ 

The most forthright statement at the 
Edinburgh Festival's conference on the 


Stale and the Arts - the nearest thing to 
a literary event the organizers of what 
claims to be “the world's most 
comprehensive arts festival" could 
arrange - came from the Minister for 
the Arts, Paul Channon. Asked what 
he would do if the Arts Council did 
something with which he strongly 
disagreed, he replied, “1 would say so 
in public immediately, and get rid of 
the present members of the Arts 
Council at the earliest opportunity." It 
is typical, however, of Ihe actual 
relationship between the State and the 
Arts that he added almost at once that 
it was highly unlikely that such a 
situation would ever occur. Members 
of the Arts Council are ministerial 
appointees, and though Mr Channon 
may be scrupulous about the 
irrelevance of his personal taste in 
artistic matters, his selection of new 
members of the Council and of a new 
Secretary-General wilt follow his and 
his party's political predilections. 

The state, rather than the Arts, 
formed the true focus of the two-day 
conference! and (here was an unusually 
high level of participation from the 
political parties; Channon, affable, but 
with his foot hovering dangerously 
near his mouth; Roy Hattersley, the 
shadow Home Secretary and man of 
letters; and David Steel, who seized 
the opportunity to launch a proposal 
for the creation of a Ministry of 
Culture, part of the Liberal party's new 
manifesto for the Arts. 

The idea of a Ministry of Culture (to 
be created, perhaps, in 1984?) sounds 
less Liberal than intended, for Mr Steel 
was as insistent as his follow 
Parliamentarians that the “arms-length 
principle” in British management of 


Robert Hewison 

the Arts would continue lo apnlv. The 
politicians* protests of aesthetically 
cleun hands and institutionally long 
arms were greeted with faintly superior 
smiles from lhe representatives of the 
cultural bureaucracies of France nnd 
ftaly. Unlike Mr Chunnon. who 
appears lo be walking backwards into 
admission of the government's political 
interest in the aris. they sec the 
ideological implications of State pat- 
ronage as a well-known fact of life. 

The French hi least had something lo 
be superior about, for ihe Mitternnd 
government had just doubled state 
spending on ihe Arts, but the star of 
the conference svas Sergio Romano. 
Director of Cultural Relations at the 
Italinn Foreign Ministry. It was clear to 
him that a nation’s choice in the Arts 
was never spontaneous. It is always 
conditioned by the dominant taste of 
the ruling class: “This means that the 
rebel is always out. the innovator is 
always out." In Italy the regional 
nature of political and artistic life leads 
to a great deni of electioneering in the 
distribution of patronage, but far From 
finding this shocking. Romano saw it as 
a means of ensuring that admin- 
istrators were responsive to local 
needs. 

Having made what appeared to be a 
Marxist analysis of State patronage. 
Romano then stood his ideas an their 
head, by launching an attack on those 
who use culture for political purposes. 
These he described as an emergent 
class of “mediators", a “second £fite" 
of cultural administrators who are 
libertarian (but not liberal) 
representatives of a conformist leftist 
generation frozen in the attitudes of 
1968. These mediators, he said, are an 
obstacle to understanding what the 
public really wants, for they are trying 
to impose their own culture. 

Signor Romano refused to be drawn 
on what this culture actually was, but 
his remarks struck a chord in the hull, 
for the audience contained a 
considerable number of well-informed 
arts administrators who might, 
whatever their . political ■..views,,, be 
described as. ■ forming • . R Ontario's 
"second 6lMe*. The Interests of the first 
dlite on the platform, and 1 the second 
dlite in the hall did however coincide to 
this extent: neither was very interested 
in hearing what the practitioners of the 
arts they administered had to say. In 
the final session, 'The Arts as a 
National Asset", Chris Barlas of the 
Writers' Guild rose to protest that 
none of the artists' organizations had 
been Invited to contribute to the 
conference, or had even been informed 
that It was taking place. 

The response this drew from the. 
platform - in particular the bluster 


from the Edinburgh Festival's Director 
John Drummond - bet rayed the 
patronizing way in which Ihe p'aironage 
of ihe Arts is conducted. Apart from 
John Mortimer us Chairman, only two 
authors. Melvyn Bragg and Peter 
Ustinov, had a place on the platform. 
Melvyn Bragg was there as a 
communicator, nnd Puier Ustinov as a 
comic turn. Undoubtedly the 
conference had its uses for the 
politicians and the administrators. It 
was wonh having to listen to the 
public's criticisms of ihe Edinburgh 
Festival in exchange for hearing Duvid 
Steel point out that the Festival 
subsidized Edinburgh, nnd nut the 
other way round. But if artists 
unconsciously convey ideological 
concerns, so loo do the arts 
administrators,. who seem to exclude 
the artists as far ns possible from the 
government of their own affairs. It is 
difficult to blnme John Murtimer for 
concluding ihe conference by snying 
that lie really felt he ought to he at 
home, writing. 

★ ★ ★ ■ 

And now for the good news: the BBC, 
whose recent cuveruge or literature has 
not been extensive, has decided to 
transmit no fewer than ten 
programmes about books in the space 
of five days. From October 18 to 23 
BBC2 will be presenting Bookshow , 
a literary festival of the air. 

This saturation coverage is not an 
attempt by the BBC to purge itself of 
its literary responsibilities in one go, 
but represents a new approach to 
putting literature on television. 
Bookshow’s executive producer, 
Tom Gutteridge, has rightly observed 
that not all readers read all books. Fie 
therefore argues that a weekly book 
programme is bound to be either 
limited, by sticking to one class of 
book, or fragmented, by jumping from 
category to category. 

Not all literati, therefore, will be 
expected to watch all programmes. 


These have been ingeniously spread 
across the spectrum . from a “celeorilv" 
cookery book programme from the 
kitchens of the Savoy through an 
upmarket literary quiz (Antonia 
Fraser. John Gross. Salman Rushdie. 
Angela Carter. Sully Emerson and 
John Mortimer, who should be ai 
home writing), io profiles of Molly 
Keane and Paul Theroux. The 
centrepiece of the sequence will be live 
transmission of the Booker McConnell 
prize-giving, introduced by Russell 
Hurt y. 

floots/iou' will be over in one burst, 
but it is possible that some of the 


programmes will serve as pilots for 
longer-runni ne series. It is to be hoped 
that there will ne some criticism as well 


as celebrities and celebration: one 
promised item is an investigative 
documentary into the book trade. 


A hundred yenrs ago this month Ben 
Traven. or Bruno Traven, or Bcrick 
Traven Torsvan, or Ret Marut was 
horn. In celebration of the centenary of 
Ihe author of The Treasure of Ihe Sierra 
Afrulre. whoever he was. Pennsylvania 
State University has arranged a grand 
interdisciplinary conference, with 
unperson "Marul/Trnven as Author of 
his own works"; "B. Traven 's Gay 
ltnngi nines of Participating and 
Suffering and SVeisse Rose - 
Regressive Idylle oiler soziale 
Utopie?". Thos participating (and, I 
hope, not suffering) from America, ' 
Britain. Switzerland. the two 
German ies. Czechoslovakia. Sweden 
and Israel are to he entertained with 
“Anecdotes about B. Traven" by 
Seriora Rosa Elena Luinn dc Traven, 
who has been described ns "one of his 
alleged widows". The hosts, at least, 
hnve no doubts about their identity. 
Their conference literature proudly 
announces "Penn State is an 
affirmative action, equal opportunity 
university’*. The conference lasts from 
October 21-23. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF ANDY WARHOL’S 
SUPERSTAR 

From over 250 interviews, Jean 
Stein and George Plimpton 
have contrived an oral history 
of America laid waste in the 
1960s, as reflected in the short 
tragic life of a rich, wild girl 
called Edie Sedgwick. 
Two-part serial in the Sunday 
Times Magazine, ‘A wonderful 
book', New York Times Book 
Review. 448 pages. Illustrated. 
October 28 
0224 020684 £9.95 


Paul Bailey 

AN ENGLISH MADAM 
The Life and Work 
of Cynthia Payne 
In 1980 Cynthia Payne was 
committed to prison for 
keeping a disorderly house in a 
respectable London suburb, 
where she provided at her 
now-famous ‘iuncheon- 
voucher 1 parties sex and fun, 
not only for the Establishment 
but for the disabled. Oct. 14. 
0224020374 £7.50 

John fowles 

MANTISSA 

The new novel from the author 
of The French Lieutenant's 
Woman - his firs t since Daniel 
Martin in 1977. October 7. 

0 224 02938 X £6.$5 


An interest in evil 

™ " forward, a 

H. R. Woudhuysen dr “? s * 7,1 


Shakespeare 
King Lear 
BBC TV 


forward, and despite its length never 
drags. This in itself is quite an 
achievement (something the RSC’s 
recent Stratford production simply 
failed in), but there is still too much of 
the unexplained and the unnecessary 
which distracts the viewer from the 
action. 


good television, but there is a feeling 
that we are meant to find the play's 
cruelty more interesting and 
compelling than its depiction of human 
frailty. In relation to this are offered 
images and actions which are wholly 
unexplained. While Gloucester at 
times looks like a Holbein portrait, and 


Bruce 

Chatwin 

ON THE BLACK HILL 
A novel Of extraordinary power 
set in the Welsh border country 
- to be the subject of an hour- 
long film on LWTVSouth 
Bank Show’ on October 31. 

‘ ..(>224019805 £7,50 


Bradley told us, a long time ago. that 
“King Lear Is too huge for the stage". 
Howls it to be squeezed into the “Little 
Ease" of the television screen? 
Jonathan Miller, in the first of the new 
season of the BBC television 
Shakespeare, gives us a relatively full 
version lastinga little over three hours. 
Til contrast to Frank Kermode's earlier 

S irsonal view of the play in 
i akespeare in Perspective, here we 
arc firmly placed in a television studio. 
Where Professor Kennode walked and 
talked through ripened fields, in 
Bodium Castle nnd on dizzying sea 
cliffs, the actors are placed in large 
unpnrticularizcd, floor-boarded 
rooms, with bare rock and rectangular, 
massive shafts, or plain stone for walls. 
As the play goes on the sets becomes 
even starker. When Gloucester thinks 
he Is on Dover Cliffs, he is standing on 
what appears to be ploughed up 
matting. Poor Tom’s hovel is a large 
drain-pipe. The production's visual 
bareness extends to the Hat greyness of 
the lighting, closer to black and white 
than colour television. The actors wear 
black costumes, and all the men seems 
to have beards, except for the white- 
faced Fool, and the shaven-headed, 
eflr-ringed Kent, when in his “razed" 
disguise. 

.No doubt this is all intentional, along 
with the simplicity of some of the 
camera work: one long-held shot of 
Lear's and Gloucester* painful re- 
encounter in Act IV, and some badly 
composed groupings, with unfocussed 
figures in the background,- 'as well as 
somi very khowing looks given direct ly 
to the camera. Our attention is 



directed to watch all this intendy, to The rea Hnte 

concentrate our minds wonderfully on play s«im ba ^ i? t 13* 


A Aeneas- 


I excluded but Edgar is given a ™ 
i louse to address just befSehisbffi 
fathers reappearance. QlouS 

fall is confusingly handled: heS 
kneel, but throws himself forS 
of the camera's view. The gC 
of the play’s first half 
relation to the blinded one, and 
no continuity between his legjE 

WSTStoB 

manner and voice. ^ 

Above all it is puzzling why so nroch 
weight is placed on the first Iwom? 
which ran for nearly an hour andi 
half The play's interval usually mm 

ri ® f n ? ° S* e third act. S 

Gloucester's blinding. Here.aitfi 

of the second, it has the effect df 
breaking up the continuous action of 
the first three acts, and the second M 
of the play is rather rushed, with mt 
cuts, and a distinctly episodic feelm 
about it, as against the much fuller id 
better integrated first half. 

In spite of this, Michael Hordern's 
■ Lear is quite astonishingly good. Ha 
movements and expressions, ba 
eyebrows, his nail-biting id 
puckering forehead never distrain 
from his growling and worried 
delivery, and astonishing range of 
inarticulate noises. Consistent 
intelligent and moving, he carries 
effortlessly the weight of his part, «hJ 
also much of Frank Middleman's 
aggressive and similarly Hged Fool. 
This is a tiresome and unwitty, mjscst 
Fool. An equally odd conception mot 
have been behind the choice of Join 
Bird as Albany, puzzled and quite obi 


accent, Kent (John Shrapnel) it 
convincing, but there is much 
stumbling and mumbling elsewhere li 
the cast. 

Jonathan Miller’s . Lear demands 
close attention. In the title-role's part h 
deserves this: but there is still too modi 
intrusive, directorial heavj- 
handedness to allow us to concentred 
on the words themselves, or to feel that 
we nre getting beyond a messy set of 
domestic nud family squabbles, 


The tone of a 

Christopher Wintle 

The* Musgrave 

An Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Radio 3 : 

— ' .-. — L - ; 

,In The Devil's Dictionary', Ambrose 
Bierce ■ describes opera 1 as a “play 
representing life in another world, 
where Inhabitants have no speech but 
song, no motions bylgestures and no 
.postures but ■ attitudes. ; In opera 
tljc actor Wkes for his model Stoifo 
audiblfisi , .the. .ape that howls". 

! I ironically, “life in another worlds or 
ramer: ; the world : ; pertafved at the = 
moment whefi life dedes.to death t is the 
subject of Bierce '$' Amerifcan Civil War 
■ story, A It Qcciirrenceat Owl Creek , set ■ 
^ ?;.' , radlp;:b|>era" by the 
jBtiglfijh compdser The& MUsgra ve ; It Is. . 


tale 

e^r'r^' i8htened ' howli "« 


Thea Musarave's libretto unexrtecu 
edly^ turns Bierce’s Jaundiced, and 
essentially male, vision into an allegory 
of the^ triumph of bourgeois conjugal 
{ he qondemned man, 
Peyton Farquhar, is a slave-owner, a 

f » lr ln lo Y e and '.war", and 1 who. 


: war DV Invoking ih»^iirriifi] 
fOrin m 


l ... i J • — “By**. «iuu ia not coo 

“ victim °dl nl ' 

own _ execution., . (echoes .of ■ War 
Rerjuictfi. here), and". preOCcubter! 
a . 1 ! .*?* the helpjessness of his 




images that 


n ( h they lannot^iirvive 

■ ‘.’Li ■ ,k * agor> , -'“*' ■ ■- 

Jhb story isqpw tofdb 

(Berce uses an oififiiscignt narrator 


5 Within its own terms of reference, 
.however, the musical score is neatly 
, tailored. It lasts little more than half- 
1 an-hour, is written for chamber 
f orchestra, baritone solo and three 
I speaking roles, and, despite the fact 
, tnat It mixes melodrama with 
1 ■ JP 0n ° drama » might more accurately be 
| i described as a ». It is sensibly 

canceived for radio: points are made 

*gZ% J® orchestration is thin, and 
the effects are kept iq check. The 
. : welve-note language is versatile 
enough to include the toha) and whole- 

■ lu°^4L. Ver 7 The. vocal writing, on 

the other hand, forTey ton FafduK 

■ overcautious,. pnresdnrcefiiRln j£ 

■ 5 hF a iri ra * t Q i P°* si W litteii : anil a little 

a °° ® reat dependence on 

'SS il’r™ 111 As w,th ' ma ny 

other modem composers,- Musgrave 
S a tendency to be uS J 


(how difficult pure octaves are to sing, 
in a twelve-note context I) and Gajfc 
Hunnicutt was the "woman with soft 
beautiful voice, .from the Amerinn 
South". 

The first issue of The George ERoi 
George Henry Lewes Newsletter is oa*. 
available (£2 or $4 for two issues, per 
year, or £4 or $8 for four issues arid no ■ 

S :ars subscription) from Willi**-; 

aker. West Midlands College, 
Gorway, Walsall WS1 ., 3BD. 
Contributors include' Thomas peegsi 
on Eliot's translation of Spin®** 
Ethics. 
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A tradition of rediscovery 


Worldwide 
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Robert Wells 

Virgil: the 2000th anniversary 
Dritish Library 

Jn the frontispiece to Petrarch's copy of 
Virgil, painted by Simone Martini, the 
commentator Servius is shown pulling 
back a curtain to reveal Virgil sitting 
between a laurel and an olive tree, 
while a husbandman and a shepherd 
look up from their work and an armed 
knight looks on. The painting 
represents an act of discovery. It 
appears in facsimile in the rich 
exhibition which the British Library 
has mounted to commemorate the two- 
thousandth anniversary of Virgil's 
death. The success of the exhibition is 
thatitconveysaseitscof how. amid the 
accretions of n respectful tradition, 
Virgil has continually been discovered 
over again. The exhibition shows, 
coherently yet variously in the work of 
scholars, poets, calligraphers, printers 
and artists over two millennia , that he 
has always been (here to be found. 

Virgil survives in more and in earlier 
manuscripts than any other classical 
writer; his works have also been among 
the most often printed. This means that 
with much else, we are also given a 
history of the manuscript and the 
printed book. The tradition of 
scholarship which has established the 
text is also lucidly set out. Here are the 
oldest fragments of manuscript, half- 
shredded papyrus with the single 
repeated line of a first-century 
schoolboy's writing exercise. Here in 
facsimile are the three codices of the 
fourth or fifth century which together 
provide ' a complete text. The 
Renaissance manuscripts with their 
white-vine-scroll borders, their birds, 
beasts and putti are lavishly fine. But it 
Is in its presentation of the chnster art 
of typography that the exhibition- 
excels. Outstanding among the many' 
printed tetfs on view is that of 
Baskervtlle, printed in Birmingham in 
1757. • The ■ monumental late 
eighteenth-century editions of Bodoni , 
printed In Parma, and of his Parisian - 
nval Didot also remain in the mind for 
inejr severe beauty and for the 
un-self-reaarding service with which 
they render the text, giving it the 
finality of an inscription. 

Virgil's dramatic sense and his sense 
of ine physical world give great scope 
to the illustrator. The Illustrations on 
Display range from Sebastian Brant's 
early sixteenth-century woodcuts, 
crowded with gothic detail, to Bartoll's 
neo-classical engravings based on the 
fourth-century 
achedae - Vaticanao" . manuscript; 
jrom-a lint-century pottery lamp 
inscribed with the name Tltyrus and 
the shepherd of the first 
iimb S j e Pouring his sheep, to a new 
5*3 ed| tiQn of William Blake's 
TOMcuts- so near in feeling to Samuel 
^aimers visionary landscapes - for 


Uy History 

JRIGGS' ’’ . ' , 
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E Norton; 

K£ ff g^LQ.Plna; • ; -- 
^^^Vy^Spnfon East. 


Ambrose Philips's version of the same 
poem. Perhaps the finest illustrations 
of the Aeneia are those engraved by 
Hollar and Lambart from designs by 
Francis Cleyn. They were done for 
Ogilby's translation, published in 1654 
and used again nearly half a century 
later in Dryaen's version. Their figures 


achievement of Henry Howard. Earl of 
Surrey . in his version of the second and 
fourth books of the Aeneiil. It needs io 
be repeated that to produce his 
translation Surrey invented blank 
verse. It also nectfs to be SHid that his 
blank verse is among the subtlest in the 
language, with rhythmical effects 





A cameo of a battle scene, probably depicting the death of the Amazon 
Camilla: fronra late fifteenth-century manuscript of the Aeneid in the 
exhibition reviewed here. 


belong to the aureate world of 
Dryden's heroic drama and Purcell's 
opera. It Is a dream world, but the 
dream arises from experience and Is 
weighed with emotional truth. Like 
Dryden's verse the designs have about . 
them a florid energy which has not yet 
been methodized Dy the neo-classical 
love of rules for their own sake. 

The English tradition of verse 
translation is well represented. Gavin 
Douglas's version of the Aeneid stands 
out for the “generous bustle" - in. 
Emrys Jones's phrase - beneath the 
spiky surface of its Scots dialect. 
Dryden's version is distinguished by its 
seemingly magical competence. Time 
and again it is ms good idea for turning 
the sense that also clinches the couplet 
by giving him the rhyme. The 
■ exhibition does not neglect the 
fragmentary but in some ways finer 


which are to be found nowhere else. 
Mis version, comes nearer to the 
original than any 6&er beCaqpp'Jt 
renders something of the movement of 
Virgil’s verse - an essential part of Its 
meaning. The Aeneid is a poem written 
after civil war. Us subject is the 
movement of history, the movement of 
thoughts in the mind, and the interplay 
of cause and effect between the twofin 
this It is very like Paradise Lost). Tne 
couplets of Douglas and Dryden can 
render this quality only very 
imperfectly. 

Two curiosities of sixteenth century 


translation are on view: Stanyhurst's 
rendering of the first four books of the 
Aeneid into hexameters, apparently 


following Latin rules of scansion but in 
a language all his owil - "famously 
absurd" according to Thomas Nashe; 
and Abraham Fleming's pedestrian but 


The part and the whole 

“ ’ ' . - • , hundreds of other words in the 

Harold Hobson. S. a K,22f,. the ^“. lm jS i0 L‘ 


plainspnkcn version of the Eclogue* 
nnd Georgies (he was the first to 
translate the Georgies ) in un rhymed 
I'ourtccncrs - u form uiulcrslandnhly 
rare. “Peaches gray with lender cotton 
cotes" is a phrase which stands out on 
the page displayed. 

R. D. Williams and T. S. Paltie have 
produced un informative hook (Virgil: 
His Poetry through the Ages 143pp. 
The British Library. £4.95. U7123 00115 
8) io accompany the exhibition. 
Williams's summary of the Aeneid will 
be of particular use to readers new to 
the poem whose appetite has been 
whetted. Bui there is a danger, which 
the hook docs not entirely remove, in 
approaching Virgil through the 
tradition. Cine may take the poems for 
granted us the "givens" of the 
tradition, forgetting to ask how they 
came to be or how the sensibility is 
formed which gave (hem shape. The 
answer to the question of wimi the 
poems are about will then he very 
incomplete. Virgil grew up in the plain 
nf Mantua where Ilfs fut her hud a farm. 

It is a landscape dominated by the 
Rlyer Po, ana to see that river, 
swift-running but so deep, wide nnd 
silent that it seems slow, gathering up 
the many tributary rivers that flow 
down front the Alps and seeming to 
hclong to another landscape on a 
greater scale, is to understand 
something of the “deep current of 
feeling" which, as C. H. Sisson 
remarks, distinguishes all Virgil's 
writing. The traditional Hellenistic 
image for an epic poem is of a great 
river; Virgil could not have (hougnt of 
this without an image of the Po coming 
into his mind. In 40 rc the plain of 
Mantua was confiscated by Octavinn 
for (lie resettlement of his soldiers. The 
effect of this upon Virgil - the 
destruction of his home and of the 
landscape and wily of life in which he 
had gro\vn up ~ , cannot . be 
ow-estlrnated.. was - the eycnf fit. 
which the . history of his time most' 
ncnrly touched him. (he only event Ip; 
his own life of which he speaks directly i 
'The shock can be felt in the effort 
which his poetry represents to remake 
a world. In lii scon slant, preoccupation 
with gain and loss, creation and 
destruction, the one not possible 
without the other, and the 
accompanying doubt whether one is 
worth tfye other. The exhibition cannot 
show us any of this! But by showing us- 
■ as far as artefacts can t- whnt Virgil has 
meant to people iri the course of two 
thousand years, it should encourage us 
to go back to the poetry and discover is 
for ourselves, not ns a sacred text but ns 
the singularly complete expression of a 
particular sensibility and under- 
standing. 


hundreds of other words in the play, shuddering a .little perhaps, but not. 
They are not the culmination or tne offering any vocar pyrotechnics to 
play's intrigue. Yet such was the invest (ham with a. spupous' 
success of that howl of artistocratic - significance. If she marks (hem out at 
diseost and scanticism that nothina else alT.it Is bv:' riving greater Vitality 


Oscar Wilde 

The Importance of Being Earnest 
Lytteilon ThOatre . : 


The National Theatre’s prdductio 
The Importance . of Being Eat 
shows, alas, the significance of 
being Edith. Edith Evans gave ecs 
: pleasure by her performance of I 
Bracknell, but it was a pleasure 




ianiaanc, equauy. Tiraiy.’Bnu' ooumiy-.- -j., 

, ^ „ . paradoxical is destroyed. But Sir>eter remarkable book The Strange^ 

sproduction of f-{ a |j. s production has its revenge on liberal England, says that it 
Being Earnest, . thk ailHsm- the two most 'entirely until the question; arose usi b 


was not 


forgotten. There haye, of course, been 
many plays,- from The gassing .of the . 
Thirtf Floor Back and The Only my to ' 
Richard ft end Henty IV * nd Henry V; 
in which 1 the part i$ greater than the, . 
whale, and .on balance this h&s not 
. dofle much harm- But. it was Dome; 
Edith's great and sad achievement, in- 
The importance o/ Belng Earnest, to 


- p i • . UQY PHUAUCJ 1 » iwu auiwm, qnv* vT T ■ -.V v i , 1 

ng of the Hivel Havfer’s AlRerndn Mphcrieff is Ljrttenoni -There .K/hq sPagestioa .oP ■ 
; 3f ruffi £ be f&cBh^S; play 

1 demands an elegfe jmd a . sense of ; B l BCk , 

than the, cftn i n i c-nirifu nhd rifirianner Hawk ins t JohbStand iri g^atld; Michael,; 
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New Oxford books: 
Literature 

The Oxford 
Shakespeare 

General Editor: 

Stanley Wells 

The Oxford Shakespeare 
represents new thought about- 
Shakespeare's text and its 
presentation to today's readers. 

The texts of the plays have been 
newly edited by leading scholars 
in the light of the most recent 
bibliographical, literary, and 
theatrical scholarship, and every 
detail has been freshly examined. 
The spelling and punctuation are 
fully modernized, and each volume 
contains a substantial introduction. 

The Oxford Shakespeare will be 
completed within about ten years, 
and will provide the most helpful 
and authoritative editions of the 
plays available to students, 
scholars, actors, directors, and 
playgoers. 

The first three volumes to appear, 
at £9.50 each, are Henry V, edited 
by Gary Taylo r; The Taming of the 
Shrew, edited by hU. Oliver; and 
TrolJus and Cresslda, edited by 
Kenneth Muir. 

For a full Illustrated brochure 
describing the Oxford 
Shakespeare, please write to 
Susan Boyd, Oxford University 
Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 

Collected Poems 

of Ivor Gurney 

Chosen and edited 

by P. J. Kavanagh 

I Ivor Gurney has been slow to take 
his place among the poets of the 
f first Wprid War* but some critics , 

■ v naverag&frtedhimas oneof thtf c, 

■ , most Interesting’^ nd original poets 
. of the first half of this century. In 

■ 1976a large collection of 
manuscript originals came to light, 
which have enabled P. J. Kavanagh 
to prepare what Is virtually a new 
edition, the first major col lection 
of Gurney's work to be published. 

; It Includes over300poems;of . 

. which more than a. hundred have. .. 
: not previously been . coll acted. £12 

A World of his Own 

The Double Life 
of George Borrow 

David Williams . 

‘Few of Barrow's contemporaries 
had wandered so far afield, or been 
so obstinately adventurous . . . . 
David Williams’s biography, which ■; 
Is clear, sensible, and well- 
, • balanced, should put 77is Bfbfs 
; and Lavengfo Into at least a few • - t 
appreciative handp.' Peter , ’ : 

. ■; Gtiennell Ih Tha^paofator £12.60 '; 

■ 'Stev^ofLoVeii''. 

and other Norwegian . 
Short Stories . 


JamesMcFanane 




richyarlety of Ndrway'a shorter; 
fiction from the mid-nlneteenth 
cei\tury ; t^thd present day. Evety 
Important writer bfthe period 
workfhg'ln thfe genre i&v 
represented here; Iri style the: 
stories randdfremthevyork pi 
regipnei. Writers: whose i^les 
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A watching brief 


Author, Author 


Anne Duchene 


cs la hi i sliod under flic ascendancy of only encourages thoughts about how Competition No 90 On thp . . — 

Elizabeth Huwen arid all those lethally vain she must have been before the Reaaers are invited to identify the " Ine co omal than the ofa 
fluttering commas. The Sleeping accident.) sources of the three quotations which That slates and j »'i fc 

Beauty. I icr IJ53 novel, adapted hy Watching Jeremy Brett is also quite follow and to send us the answers so kin gdonw ue L 

Thomas Ellis this week, is not one of agreeable, of course. Discreet BBC that they reach this office not later Than ranches f n , Vfls an ^ PUd 1 

her best: but u isi more than an i essay m ballyhoo suggests he came back than October 22. A prize of £10 is incites, farms and ^ 


On the colonial than the 


Eliza detii Taylor 

The Last Visitor her best: but uni more than air essay in ballyhoo suggests he came back than October 22. A prize of £10 is S ’ rarms , and 

BBC TV the decorously Gothic, as it becomes specially from the United Slates to play offered for the first correct set of . . , Panted fed 

- — he j-e, and deserves a Bo to he more than t f, e | one an j < J1S ; t turns 0 ul, flawed answers opened on that date, or fail- And tbat wherever on the 

:i cJemnnst ration of how much we lose ma | e< a nion g [his story’s variously ing that, tne most nearly correct - in bald uf 

Tliosc who tuned in last week to BBC- unen . w £ can , - v walch ond desperate women - the widows, the which case inspired guesswork will A province or protector* 

2’s The Last Visitor , unaware of occasionally eavesdrop. scarred girl, the mentally retarded girl, also be taken into consideration. _. . 

Elizabeth Taylor novels, solely Elmer Cosscy’s elcgaic photography the hero's own mother, fn fact, his ihe place straightway to vasipr^ 

because the locale was announced as in the eml-of-scuson seaside resort tweeds look so solid and well cut that it Entries, marked “Author, Author . ' tions Cr 

Seething-nn-Sea and the hero's nnme makes watching, in itself, very takes some time to decide exactly what 90" on the envelope, should be As Wl, “ the goitre or # d«f 

as Vincent Tumulty, must have had enjoyable. And someone (can it be he was doing, though later one sees addressed to the Editor. The Times mumpt * 

their grosser expectations pretty Rodney Bennett, the director, who there are clues: when one of the Literary Supplement, Priory House, 

severely baffled; but so were the otherwise seems to be making tlic best widows says that we are all always St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Comnetltlnn n « a* 

politer hopes of those who still hold of a delicate and difficult job?) so much alone, he murmurs. “No need of God, The solution and results will appear F 030 

Elizabeth Taylor in respect as a precise wants us to enjoy watching that Celia otherwise", and when the scarred girl on October 29. Winner: Edward Mendelson 

and perceptive novelist, who by virtue Gregory, the heroine, is as beautiful as asks if he is glad she has been alone into Answers: 

of these qualities is also often very most young women ever aspire to the town he breathes with doggy 1 If in the neighbourhood of the 

funny and frequently disquieting. F Icr becoming; whereas much of the story's ardour. “I am. monstrously", but commercial and literary town of 1 Bei Dirty Dick und sim™ u, 

work is very sharply-pointed and tension depends on her having been although it may be to Mr Brett's credit Glasgow a race of cannibals has real- da trank man Schnaos mirni, 

honourable, and might have come into trauma tica/ly scarred in a cnr-accklent . that it takes so long to decide why such ly existed, we may contemplate in und ging treonauf mlt M»T r 

higher relief if it hud not been (Her unveiling of a scarred shoulder » good actor seems like a curate tne period of the Scottish history the und auch mit Kate o well ^ 

rehearsing The Passing of the Third opposite extremes of savage and Und zwei und zwei wie .,«< 

mo Floor Back, the delay (foes not help to cftlized life. Such reflections tend to ‘ ™ S. 

VTi cIVC llldliers ™ ke ,he “fop seem less accidental, enlarge the circle of our ideas, and hrit man kein Heim und smelt* 

... . ...... , Perhaps this is partly because his to encourage the pleasing hope that P 7„u. 1K 

... r.te'T 1 !’ *!•*** -V produce in some . W. H. Auden, "Sons Sfc 


set of 


planted |Jj 

And that wherever on the m 
A province or protSS^^ 
The place straightway to vJEJ, 

AS With thp onitra Ji, 4 **!* 



Grave matters 

Paul Bailey 

John Flanagan and Andrew 
McCulloch 

Stiff Options 

Theatre Royal, Stratford East 


■ u i ■ l . . . . v . - ciituumgc me picasing nope mat 7i,h..- 

h h C ,earl Wht f. n he , s f es r h ul r ’ toya,y P lay * d , by Mona New Zealand may produce in some W. H. Auden, "Song of iP 
one his btss declares proudly A fat. Washboume, is postulated as very future age the Hume of the Southern Master and Boatewai^ tmL^ 
elderly jogger has been under Edgar's possessive and also a bird-watcher, but Hemisphere. ooarswain trnAM 

baleful inspection for some months, is given no time to appear in either crns 

and it is n joyful SRmuel who learns capacity. 2 He loathed the promiscuity and 2 Des Weekend j . 

joLedfor the^lust lime ,,1C mBn ^ The fi,m ' in short ’ lacks resonance, publicity of even the gootf res- es (SllT 

] gg ir tne lust lime. remains a small chamber without tauraa f?- The promiscuous feeding als freier Taga noch, aber nichtreA 

Samuel decides to take on an echoes. Some moments recall the 8 ave ™ m a feeling of disgust. So he als Felerta. 

assistant in preparation for the great original (as when someone describes walked down the beautiful slope to ein Loch in der Zeit. mit eieewfl 
days ahead. The man he hires in error other people's grief as “the washing up “je water again, and sat on a seat by * Rhythmu. 

is an Eust End gnnpter who is being of a meal one hasn’t eaten"), ana the himself, near a clump of strange wo niemand sich kilmmert was sew 


'J t v 
; 'I'.. 

I. ■ ■ . . 


: ... i ,4 

; 1 


e.:er i • i . . ... miwm eiiiii umm (jsuuisaunias me wanning up B mu oai u» a acm uv Khvthmru 

an unde r ,akc ” ,s an u Eu u En i! who ls bein ^ ° r a meal one hasn’t eaten"), andthe himself, near a clump of strange wo niemand sich kilmmert, wasS; 

Vp S ^i h ^Ki“i, S,T1a f 0 ^ 41 m b >',. lhe Slagthorpc police, acting is almost always admirable, palm-trees that made a weird noise Nachbar? 

In b f ong! | Dcn[ iis alias Ronnie Black, is notably with Rosalind Shanks, as a ‘ n Jhe breeze. The water was blue Jetzt brauclit man vor allem ZeiiM 

!° S K n S „ l man accustomed suspected of shooting five men in a marginal but fierce and poignant and dancing: and again he felt as if und H? 

s?ranae?J "lipnrh" in £ S ? t ai jf C “ n< ! pubi fou [ of ^ hom “ SamueI wjdow. weeping into her ironing, and *he harbour were wild, lost and un- W. H, Auden, “City without 

that Sever it! J! li’l? worJ J alt; r discovers - have been claimed by when Adam Blackwood and Christine discovered, as It was in Captain Walls", translated by Will Keller 

mrinSf circumstances, the Co-op. The corpse that Is destined Shaw, endow their short appearances Cook s hme. The city wasn’t real. 

for lh ^ lo receive tl,e unique Stringer with almost dangerous solidity, The . 3 Versteht sich dass die Bovs dn 

fi? t» l ^i^ r ^ and J reatn,en . 1 ,s *hut of an unemployed and principal characters, though, are not 3 Geographers, who say Ihe world's hinausjubeln numtn. 

P a!}sed .?" L or Impecunious Scot. Dennis has no Invested with more than their a sphere. ein so ricsiger Phol us-TriumR 

have met Sir *‘dimS" aWay ' They ^ l,ernadve h,l ‘ tojomthefirm and it is conventional appearance, and their Are eithe r ignorant, or mazed with Abeifcutr, 

met their demise. St2n«ih B ?S?lf nee ‘if S ^ mUC « m ° ra[ ambiguities remain unclear; the beer, an das Frauen freilich nicht m 

Samuel has known Iiuril limev Fnn« piuunce mat me tarce really takes off sad. small, exact universe j n which Or liars — or have never renH iwn Dtua 



Service 
was a I 


niui Litmus. Dusmess insreau oi iow joxes about sex Ul 1,1111 10 uo jus 

boomed. ‘Flu ; epidemics ensured (though there are a few of those) the ave ragely good short story, 
surcease jind success; Samuel fondly authors offer low jokes about death 

recalls the 19311s, when the . demise nriM ^y 1 "" A r~ g ~Tnrr to rmiLu r ' 

indlislry was at its peak: (lie Golden the show at each performance. My 
Age that preceded socialism and a main criticism of this del ioln full vnrkii 
lowering of Ihe mortality rale. piece is that is sometimes lacks the ~ 


more wide. 


“Moon 
by Herbert 
. Zpd 


Among this week’s contributors 


At the start of Stiff Options, a S 11 ?* 8 af ,ls own tastelessness, and 
sprightly farce by two .young actors. E!" - 1 ? aw Wf fr ? ni the ever- 
Joh.n ' . Flanagan.- and .. Andrew nte { es [| n E 'subject that provides its 
McCulloch, Samuel is in ini optimistic {" s P |ra d°n. Some tiresome stuff about 
mood. Mrs Thatcher, fresh from her .J™; 0 s L,b seenis 10 have been 


, aumcuilica InUKS 11 * , _ ■ 11 " ... — ■ 

courage of its own tastelessness, nnd ' V. AU h Bau.ey s most recent book, An Patrice Hioonnbt’s ^ . 

wanders away from the ever- El, 8 llsl1 Madam, will be reviewed and the pmS* 17 / w lcl . eolo p Tom Paumn's most recent colkda 

SBllISfaitKSS SC- 


iiiuwu. l«is intncner, iresn [ram tier I T ] — , huvb uccn . , 

triumph in th? South Atlantic, has how ked 00 j° r , n ° va,id theatrical ^ UCY , Beckett teaches English at 

declared war on the BUPA-less hordes • . and ,be ,**nt copper’s Amp leforth College. Her most re- Nicholas von Hoffman Is 

who haunt the natlan’s hospitals. Each I^- ons " ,he lenst inventive Kn t book is Parsifal, 1981. Washington correspondent ol 

cut-back hrlno>t n <imtip in (omimiv runninggag amongseorcsof good ones Sueetatnr ^ 


— - iiui-rrann IS IflC 

. cuiibacic brings a smile to SnrnucJ’s runnin 8£ £ ‘g a ' n 9 n gscorcs of good ones * Spectator. corros P° nd ®nt of the 

" >: S C..R. Boxer’s recent book, ,„c,ude „ ■ 

anojheroanwr research unit has hdd to ^ wholly worthy of C nwv»h'j War and Peace, Charles Hope is fl lecturer in Re- 

close dawn for lack of funds. • 1 ' ci ® d , ,nte ^preters - Michael ^ d short history of the naissance Studies at the Warbure In 

■ ' Sf- H. h .ho .u,h 0 r a 0 r *; s. s . p 

■ ■wisssiaffisia#’ ®«rr B s 4 .ssuat'sa— “» *■ :gsj- m. ******** 

■t: BE^SBgs s^wasasa'^:- . av&srma* 

• • - ^ n ,;£djn y pink fcAwb .the..edltbr .of : . . 1944, 1981. . 


S. N. Plaice's most recent has* 
the lion is of Tankrcd Dorst’s-Atofe.' 
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Patrick Pollard is a tedi|m h 
French at Birkbcck College, Ltw® 

S. S. Prawer’s Heine's Jewish Co# 
edy will be published shortly; 


1976. . Pan Won’s most recent ^ 

D J F wBif-irr’ nn ' ' People mid Its God wifi S* C ! ,ose * Nicholas Shrimpfon is aFoM' 

we re^publbSecTin WL***- Shorl!y jn the ^ ^ reviewed Lady Margaret Hall. OxfOrjL : 1 
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%Z°i S ° c f alls < Realism: Soviet Flc - Paris in the Third Reich: A M 
Hon since Ivan Denisovich”, 1980, of the German Occupation J 
:■ :■ 1944, 1981. . O 
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Bodker. . McConnell wS ^vere .1^-^ '‘'tAncIrt • ’ 

V. Rhnbtlnredlast week. They 'tin's'lleua P i , „ ■ Douglas Johnson is Professor of Clive Sinclair’s most recenl'c# 

- ^ by John Arden’ ^ author of , F ' en H ch Histor y at University^llege 1 tion of stories. Bedbugs, MS f*;. 


to the editor 


Public Lending 
Right 

Sir - From the moment it was 
published as a Bill, the Public Lend- 
ing Right Act. 1979, has been noto- 
rious for muddle and inconsistency. 
Writers, myself included, pointed out 
that it uses the word “books" some- 
times to mean the actual, tangible 
volumes and at other (unsignposted) 
limes to mean what the book trade 
calls “titles". The author of this tang- 
le could have had the advice of pro- 
fessionals accustomed lo wielding 
words without ambiguity. However, 
he was kept or kept himself in 
anonymous seclusion from the orga- 
nizations of writers that were cam- 
paigning for PLR. The government 
warned us that if we tried to have 
1 the conception or the wording of the 
Bill improved we should risk losing 
the measure itself. 

Now the draftsman of the docu- 
ment has burst out of anonymity on 
to your letters page of September 17. 
'..II would be natural if bad conscience 
had impelled him to public confes- 
sion. Instead (and this is perhaps a 
symptom of habitual muddle on his 
part), he makes a snide and ignorant 
attack on his victims. 

The Act entered the statute book 
dragging its tail behind it. Against 
the wishes of the writers, who would 
have preferred to finish the mBtter in 
one go and had precise proposals 
ready for doing so, the Act left the 
government with the duty of framing 
secondary legislation in the form of a 
"scheme laying down the adminis- 
trative rules of PLR. From 1979 to 
.1982, the civil servants and the au- 
thors whom the Act bound them to 
consult had to struggle to frame a 
scheme that would work and that yet 
should abide by the rickety and self- 
contradictory outline imposed by the 
-Act Mr Carter drafted, 
r Some of the provisions he drafted 
f are, evidently, obscure even to him. 
v He speaks of expecting devices to be 
j applied after the passing of the Act 
\ to prevent the PLR pool from being 


! * Bpplfcd after the passing of the Act 
to prevent the PLR pool from being 
• scooped by “the personal estate of 
r P*e Agatha Christie". Yet accord- 
ing to the best interpretation the civil 
f servants and their lawyers can work 
.out of Mr Carter's words, it is in 
j reality his Act that makes any author 
• ineligible for PLR if he died without 
wing registered. 

'There Is no truth in the Impressiqn 
Jj” gives that the question of 
!jne entitlement "of compilers of dic- 
nonanes and textbooks, Illustrators, 
.joint authors and- editors, writers of 
■short stories published together, etc, 
dc is now being “left to the judg- 
l ; brent of the. unfortunate Registrar . 
J J If “? swer in «ach of these cases, 
including many etceteras, is meticu- 

S spelled out in the scheme, 
received final parliamentary 
, approva l jn April of this year. How 
careless of Mr Carter to draft an Act 
IS [f*l uIred a scheme to be framed 
5 write you a letter on the 
when? ¥dthoul botherin g to read the 


in a just world would be the penalty 
of writing bad books”. Carter's sup- 
posedly just world is, presumably, a 
world without PLR payments - in 
other words, the world wc have now 
and will continue to have until 
February 1984. In that world, no 
penalty in fact falls on an author 
whose book is returned to the library 
the day after it is borrowed that does 
not fall equally on an author whose 
book is not returned for three weeks. 
In this respect. Carter's words 
appear to mean something but don’t. 

They do, however, propound a re- 
markable aesthetic. Their inescap- 
able meaning is that, should a bor- 
rower take King Lear home, and, 
after five pages, find “that it is rub- 
bish", Carter holds Shakespeare 
guilty of "writing bad books'^ and 
thinks he should suffer some “pen- 
alty". (What, incidentally, if one bor- 
rower thinks King Lear rubbish but 
another thinks it wonderful?) 

A little further on. Carter has a 
fresh complaint. Now the PLR fund 
is being used up by popular writers 
"leaving nothing, or only a few 
pence a year, for writers of quality 
with small public appeal". Who, 
however, are these writers of quality 
who do not appeal to many borrow- 
ers? Carter has just told us that a 
writer who doesn’t appeal to a bor- 
rower writes “bad books” and should 
be penalized. Recognizably, this is 
the intellect that drafted the muddled 
Act. 

Mr Carter sneers at writers 
(apparently in ignorance that Illustra- 
tors, too, are eligible for PLR), 
sneers doubly at writers of fiction 
and sneers tnply at writers of fiction 
who are women. His highest con- 
tempt, however, is for Parliament. 
New Zealand, Australia, Sweden, 
Denmark and West Germany all 
have PLR systems, of various legisla- 
tive and administrative natures. In 
Britain, however, where the problem 
is the most acute, because Britain 
has by far the largest library network 
in the western worid, Parliament is, 
according to Carter, ^impotent. Its 
attempt to keep our written culture 
alive won’t, he alleges, work in prac- 
tice and is “bogus” in concept. Other 
democracies are flexible enough, 
when they perceive a problem, to try 
to solve it. In Britain, none of the 
previously existing statutory concepts 


lo complain about its workability. 

Of course the main burden of 
Godfrey Carter's letter is a complain! 
about the policy intents behind the 
legislation. Here it needs to be said 
that, whatever the impression given, 
the mere fact that Mr Carter was 
involved in the drafting of PLR leg- 
islation does not give him any par- 
ticular competence to assess ii in 
policy terms. These are skills re- 
quired by many civil servants, but 
not from those in the Office of which 
Mr Carter was a member. 

JACK LIVELY. 

Duck End, Great Rollright. Chip- 
ping Norton, Oxfordshire. 

Nabokov’s 
‘Eugene Onegin’ 

Sir, - It is not I who have mis- 
understood Charles Johnston (Let- 
ters, September 17), but he who per- 
sists in unjustly accusing Vladimir 
Nabokov. 

What, exactly, is “fantastic" or 
quirky about my father’s use of 
words such as “precognizing", “de- 
vourment", “dulcilude”, “juven- 
lude", and “dolent”? Why does Sir 
Charles consider them a departure 
from Nabokov's credo of literalily? 
As a translator, does he not -know 
that a plainer English word may not 
necessarily be "technically appropri- 
ate" (Vladmir Nabokov., "Reply to 
my Critics”!, or best render the "re- 
verberating* (ibid), “evocative" 
(ibid), or simply slightly archaic 
shading of the Pushkin usage? I 
strongly recommend that Sir Charles 


George Grosz 

Sir. - In your review (September 
HI) of George Grosz’s autobiogra- 
phy. A Small Yes and a Big Nn, in a 
translation by A. J. Pome r. ms. your 
reviewer S. S. Prawer says that this 
autobiography appeared in German 
in 1955 and “is now made, as the 
publishers claim, ‘fully available in 
English for the firs! time”'. 

It is a pity that the publishers' 
claim was not examined, for it 
appears that an American translation 
published in 194fi under the title A 
Linle V« and a Rig No pre-dated 
the publication of the original Ger- 
man by nine years. 

The American version is copy- 
righted by Grosz himself and Ihe 

R reface is signed by Grosz from 
ew York City and dated September 
1946. The translator was Loin Sachs 
Dorin and the publisher the Dial 
Press. New York. It would seem that 
Grosz must himself hnvc read nnd 
improved this translation. In these 
circumstances a close comparison of 
Ihe 'two translations, including nil 
illustrative matter, could have Deen 
most valuable, particularly to a 
reader who holds, as I do. the origi- 
nal Americnn version. Tills version 
appears to contain more material 
than that under review, for it totals 
343 pages, but on the other hand no 
chapter has a title remotely resemb- 
ling “A glimpse of the thirteenth 
room”. 

HOPE LOVELL. 

37 Fore Street, Tregony. Truro. 
Cornwall. 


distinguish genuine palindromes. In 
these, punctuation and diacritical 
marks must he symmetrical, so that 
their role is preserved backwards and 
forwards. This means that very many 
palindromes are not genuine, such as 
pupil’s slip-up or the famous Madam, 
I'm Adam. But although not genuine 
they're still palindromes. (I leave to 
philosophers the worry ubout how 
something that is not 'a genuine X 
can still he an X.) But Lend did / 
live, evil / did duel is clearly genuine 
(this OED example dates from 1705 
when spelling was a bit more laxl) 

All palindromes without punctua- 
tion, etc. will of course be genuine, 
but they may be either perfect or 
imperfect. A perfect palindrome pre- 
serves spaces . Thus Sator arepo tenet 
opera rotas, or Revel nn deed no letter 
are perfect; Sub! dura a nidibus or 
Pupils saw gnu dung was slip up are 
imperfect. (A perfect palindrome will 
usually he genuine, bill it need not 
be. eg. God, a dog ! ) 

When we raise the question of the 
longest palindromic sequence, wc 
must in fact distinguish the four 
cases: (1) genuine and perfect. (2) 
genuine and imperfect. (3) not 
genuine and perfect, (4) not genuine 
und imperfect. Most of the long and 
interesting palindromes are of ne- 
cessity not genuine or imperfect, or. 
more usually, both: A man, a plan, a 
canal - Panama! or the lengthy ex- 


funded lending of books. So, accord- 
ing to Carter, Parliament should 
have done nothing and should just 
have let the writing of books expire. 
Even people who refuse to despair 
of parliamentary democracy ■ may 
reasonably be worried by parliamen- 
tary draftsmen. 

BRIGID BROPHY. 

Flat 3, 185 Old Brompton Road, 
London SW5. 

Sir, - May I comment on the letter 
by Godfrey Carter on PLR (Septem- 
ber 17)? Perhaps first though I ought 
to declare an interest; as an 
academic I write books (although I 
do not expect to benefit from PLR) 
and I am married to someone who is 


E erase “Reply to my Critics" in 
labokov's Strong Opinions, where 
such matters are explained in detail. 

As for “the odd case of the ‘shot- 
man’" (3 XL, not 3 XI), Sir Charles 
has obviously trundled his heaviest 
artillery into an obscure Cornish tin- 
mine in search of an easy laugh. If 
wc are going to consult dictionaries, 
let us do it right. Both the venerable, 
thirteen- tome OED and,, various 
other, lighter lexica, before they get 
to mining matters (the Llanbradnch 
Colliery would have been another 
good one), first of all define "shot- 
man" as “a shooter". And a "shoo- 
ter” (first definition, OED) is “one 
who shoots with a bow or with 
firearms; in early use, an archer; 
now chiefly applied to a sportsman 
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I do not wish to comment oq thjj 
contents of Godfrey Carter’s letter. 
These seem to me to be risible, but 
I’m sure you’ll have plenty of -re- 
sponses to his arguments from those 
more capable than I of answering 
them. I wish rather to coihmeht on 
its source. Mr Carter is a (otie-tihie?). 
member of the Office of Parliamen- 
tary Counsel, a ' civil service body 
charged with the purely technical 
task of drafting legisiatjoiri. Part of 
his argument is that the PJ.R legisla- 
tion is unworkable in practice. 1 It the 
legislation is so faulty, this rrlust be 
either because the ministerial instruc- 
tions to the parliamentary counsel 
were inadequate, qr because tlje 
draftsmen were themselves at fault.in 
(heir work. Godfrey: .Carter (who,, I 
take it, is retired) blaimes his! min»- 
lerial masters, but there have beep 

- sufficient complaints . In recent . yeats 
about inadequate drafting pf legisla- 
tion to ’make (hd |ecottff a possible 

. - • 'i-v U_a. ‘ 1* " III 


who shoots game"; or (first - defini- 
tion, Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, 2nd edition, Father's 
copy) “one who shoots, as an archer, 
a gunner, a sharpshooter, or a hun- 
ter; esp., a sportsman”. 

I assume Nabokov chose "shot- 
man" because' it combines a riflelike 
reverberation, In a sense akin to the 
Russian; an echo of "sportsrhan"; 
and the delicate connotation : of 
another era. In the murk of his 
mine, Sir Charles has stumbled on a 
perfect example of Nabokovian liter- 
aiity: a word was needed and found 
that was at once technically accurate, 
poetically evocative, and suggestive 
of the proper nuance In Pushkin's 
strelok. 

May I also draw your readers’ 
attention to two misprints in the final 
paragraph of my earlier letter 
(September 3) u Jn to® quotation from ; 
my father’s : translation' . the" > word 
“harnesses” should appear as "har- 
nessed” and In that from Sir Charles 
Johnston’s version "coaches" should 
read "coaefi". 

. DMITRI NABOKOV; ' 

• Monlreiix-Palace , Hotel, ■ 1820 
Montreux, Switzerland. 


Sir, - Even Eric Korn (Remain- 
ders, September 10) should hot be 
allowed to place Cochin Ip Andhra 
Pradesh: it belongs in Kerala, Where 
Malayalanr : is . spoken . (Andhra 
Pradesh boasts of Telugu): “Muiliga* 
tawnv" orobablv originated front ‘the 


XMolfogga * qhillies or pepper; ihan- 

ny “^ater), ‘ : 

i PftABHU S. GUPTARA. 

: , ; 106 A Weydon Hilt : . Road, 
;< Famham, Surrey. 


Mother Courage 

Sir. - David Edgar's assertion 
(Viewpoint. September 10) that 
“Breclii deliberately makes his 
Mother Courage such an attractive 
nnd muscular character, so that an 
audience can share his strong emo- 
tional .investment" runs counter to 
the facts. Brecht ' was ■ dismayed by . 
the sympathetic response of the &udi-> 
ence and critics to his protagonist 
when Mother Courage was first pro- 
duced at the Zflrich Schauspielhaus 
in 1941. Press cuttings revealed to 
him that she had been token ns the 
nobly suffering heroine of a “Niobe- 
tragedy", To quote John Willett’s 
translation from Brecht’s later Mod- 
ellbuch, “Deep-seated habits lead 
theatre audiences to pfgk on the., 
characters’ more emotioiihl utter- 
ances and forget all the rest.". 

Ip his own . 1949 staging, he 
amended his script to emphasize 
Mother Courage's narrowness of out- 
look. her pursuit or commercial in- 
terests to. the 1 detriment of her 
family, in order to -make her less 
attractive to the audience. In particu- 
lar,. he refused to accept Friedrich 
Wolf's suggestion that the play 
should eno with Mother Courage's 
curse “The war be damned!" because 
he wanted her to continue In her 
stubborn blindness, uniilumined 1 by 
suffering. That Mother Courage still 
manages to attract the spectators is a 
. credit -more to the richness of the 1 - 
character than In Brecht's' Ideological 
■ intent. ! V - 

LAURENCE SEN FLICK. 

: Department of Drama; Tiifls'tJni'- 

versity, Medford, Massachusetts 
02155. v • 4 

Falindromes. : 

.Sir, £ the -study pf 'palindrojfcV is 
ihpw sufficiently advanced to require ' 
■soljie technical TOdabuIary. f p'ropbsfr 
the fol lo W i ng .;FI rs [ , -the pbvidii? 'd Is-, 

' tinoiidri between paHnardmic "words 
and. sequences, Then the question of, 
the longest pallndrbme pfin bft rafsed.- 
The longest slhgle-wbrd exahlple in 
English (?) : must surely ; b«l ^ric . 
Korn's' tcwalayafamer, The :heitrest 
rivals- 1 : kfiow. are.- only! seven-letter 
words'; deified ^ reviver, roialdr 1 . <TTie ‘ 

. last is: the example- given ,fo. the 
COD , - and is the subject' bf art excel-; '’ 
'lent concrete poem by Riddell.) 

Among pilindrorilip sequences’ (hiK 

. 1 nridhn ' nnidhllin. frfidri' . 


uniple that runs from T. Elioi to 
toifet. But wlint. I wonder, is the 
longest palindrome that is both 
genuine and perfect? Counting let- 
ters and ignoring spaces. Sloop on 
spool rotaior loops no pools is the 
longest I know (thirty-one letters), 
though no doubt this could be easily 
improved on. 

Incidentally. Sloop spool loops 
pouts is n perfect palindrome in 
which all four words are anagrams. 
Now that's perfection l 

ANDREW BELSEY. 

University College, Cardiff. 
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Des nouveaut£s: 

Sociologle 
dela famllle 

WARTIME SEGALEN. 

Le travail 
ouvrler 

MICHEL VERRET. . 1 

at PAUL NI3GDES 

La stance 
de psychanalyse 

PIERRE jDAVID 

Enseignement 

dufranpais 
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The omnipotence of the World 


Kari Crimstad 

Masks of the Prophet: The Theatrical 
World of Karl Kraus 

£28^*5 ^ n ' vers '^°^ 0r0nt0 P ress - 

0 8020 5522 2 
Nike Wagner 

Gels* und GescJilechi: Karl Kraus und 
die Erotikdcr Wiener Moderne 

28|j^.JFrankfurt ; Suhrkamp. DM32. 

The "theatrical world" of Kuri 
Grimstad's title refers both to contacts 
with actual theatre, mainly through 
criticism of plays and actors, and to 
theatrical qualities in Karl Kraus 
himself. The material for the book is 
drawn mainly from Die Racket , the 
journal founded by Kraus in 1899 and 
continued by him until 1936, the year 
of his death. 

Kraus's connection with theatre 
began in a conventional way but soon 
became unusual. As a young man in 
Vienna he wanted to be an actor. His 
opportunity came in 1893, when he 1 
played the part of Franz Moor in n ’ 
suburban production of Schiller's The ! 
Robbers: He Invited his literary friends ‘ 

from fht> faM ririincinMi ( 


about the user. What g3ve Kraus his 
driving force was the fact that he took 
these fies as personal insults. He could 
never be reconciled to hypocrisy. 

In his journal he created a kind of 


Idris Parry 
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private stage. No scenery to distract 
from thought, no actors' to ruin the 
words. A favourite device was to print 
without comment an extract from the 
hated Viennese press. He might add a 
relevant title. By isolating the lie he 
made it sharply apparent. When he 
used this technique. Kraus wns being 
truly dramatic: he did not describe, 
discuss or directly criticize, he let the 
age speak for itself, in character. He 
pinned the age down between 
Quotation marks, displaying and 
dissecting his language specimens with 
whut he justifiably called "a disgust 
bordering on heroism". 

Kraus's public readings seemed to 
emerge naturally from the dramatic 
qualities of his journal. They were to 
become u feature of Viennese cultural 
life. He began them in 1910 with 
passages from Die Packet, reRdy-made 
Tor recitation. From 1916 he added 
rendmgs of complete plays, at first by 
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Shakespeare and Nestroy. He later 
called it his "Theatre of Literature", 
meaning it was different from normal 
theatre, which was in his opinion fit 

nn I U for nimj I * . — 


s theatre. It disturbs by mirroring the 
‘ great peculiarities of life. "The 
I knockabout represents us all. His 
humour is without foundation, just as 
f we ourselves are. He has effect without 
cause, just as we ourselves come from 
nowhere, in order to move on again.” 
Grimstad calls these remarks 
"extremely perceptive". They are. 
Kraus might be talking about a modern 
form of fairy-tale (tnfirchen), an 
activity without apparent meaning 
which has power over us because we 
understand its meaning without 
knowing why. Kraus knew, in spite of 
ms long insistence on the purity of 
ideas, that there is a sphere of 
creativity where the intellect is not 
visibly at work. ”1 am the master only 
of the language of others”, he said. 
"My own does with me what it likes." 

Nike Wagner sees in that remark 
evidence of the connection between 
ethical and erotic in Kraus. This is to 
give “erotic" a meaning it doesn't 
commonly have. Geisi und Geschlechl \ 
elaborates the Viennese background of j 
Kraus's activities between the 1890s , 
and the outbreak of the 1914 war. It < 
was natural that Kraus’s attacks on the i 


This was equivalent to imprecision in 
language, and it was due to a concept of 
femininity as a universal binding force. 

In Gustav Klimt's paintings woman 
and ornament seem welded together. 
It’s hard to know if what we see is 

S turning into the laurel or 
back from the laurel. It is an 
woman integrated in nature. 
Forms coalesce, and woman takes on 
as many meanings as we care to give to 
nature or to life. For Kraus such 
generalization seemed a dangerous 
intrusion on the intellect, the 
instrument which separates forms and 
keeps them pure, what he wanted, 
now as always, was to revert to the 
clear definition. “My language", he 
once wrote, “is the universal whore 
which I turn into a virgin." 

Wagner points out in this most 
interesting study that Kraus constantly 
uses sexual terms when he speaks of 
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Robbers. He invited Ills literary friends tacatre, whl f h was in his opinion fit 
from the Cafd Gricnsteidl to witness ° nI y lor mindless entertainment. Gram 
ins triumph. It was a calamitous ? rama , wos Hieraturc. Only bad ploys, 
evening. Kraus blamed the disastrous be f ,ilou g hr ' were suitable for 
impression made by his performance P erform ance on the stage, 
ort.n wig and cosmmc which were Tar Kraus believed the onlv wav to 
too big. For the rest of his life he see ms preserve the fine language and 
to have wrestled with that wig and th ere fore pure thought of great drama 
°"ly speculnt! how was to read all the voices Elf o™ 
M f S s ,k bse £ uenl philosophy is bare platform in the neutral ambience 
l V he e i? ecl tailoring on of a ledure-hall. His aim was to 
w.™i K ^ Prom now on he stimulate the imagination of the public 
,nc . reflsbl «ly«>nvinced that the as readers. He seems to have gone back 
f n . d Paraphernalia of the ■ to a primitive and cffeclivrconrention 
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destiny. From now on he stimulate the imagination of the public 
tacjensingly con vinced that the as readers. He seems to have gone back 
8nd paraphernalia of the ■ to a primitive and cffectivrcMreminn 

genuine drama d ° bu ‘ harm t0 SJ? p .° et “P**"' n speaking book, 
gemune drama. The dramatic work of art has no 

After this he hardly ever went to the business on the stage”, he said. ‘The 
theatre. That did not stop him ^eaincal effect of a drama should go 
criticizing .theatre productions. He 115 • ar as making us want to see it 
generally based his judgment on Performed: more than that destroys 
personal reaction to press reviews. If the r nrtisiic effect. The best 
• lie disapproved of the reviewer (lie Performance is. the one the reader 
□[snpproved of lots of reviewers)- he H 18 * 65 for himself of the world of the 
would take an opposite stance on One ear-witness to Kraus as 

piny and performance. The actor P uhll 9 render was Elias Cnnelti. who 
Mota was one of many de f cribes [ . ,he impact in his second 
S Et5f d ,? h®* 1 ti . me 81 Kras's hands. °, ul V e of autobiography. That book is 

In Moissi s cose it was because he hod , w,th evident gratitude. Die 

worked with Max Reinhardt, who was Fack el lm ° lir - 
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drama. One ear-witness to Kraus as 
public render was Elias Cnnelti, who 
describes the impact in his second 
of mitohioaraphy. That book is 
called, with evident gratitude. Die 
Fackel bn Ohr, 

One of the attractive features of 
Professor Grimstad's book is ' the 
amount of direct quotation from Die 

frnt'lral 71m .... ■ 
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hypocrisy of society should have a 
sexual slant. It was in this area that 
double standards were most evident. 
But more interesting than his assault 
on male duplicity is the posture he had 
to adopt when faced with the current 
concept of femininity. He lived of 
course through the so-called modem 
movement in Austrian art. It might 
have been expected that Gustav Klimt 
and nisSezorioM, representing a revolt 
against traditional forms, would have 
received the support of Die Fackel. 
ims did not happen. Kraus found 
himself in the embarrassing position of 
being on the side of society against the 
new tendency. He could Slow the 
anarch'st Erich Mtihsam to appeal in 
Die Fackel for "crooks, tramps, whores 
and artists” to unite for a new form of 
culture. Nothing could be more anti- 
social than that. What he couldn't 
tolerate was the inclination of the new 
movement in an to soften boundaries 
and replace firm line with ornament. 


1 uses sexual terms when he speaks of 
' } a nguage. Turning whores into virgins 
ts like a vision from William Blaise, 

. poetry in action, and is surely 
connected with Kleist’s hope that 
mankind may one day return to Eden. 
Original harmony must exist in what 
are for us chaotic impressions. Wagner 
tells the story of Kraus's affection for 
the actress Annie Kalmar. She gave 
herself to all and sundry, but for Kraus 
this was evidence of poetic 
temperament, to be endured without 
jealousy. She died of tuberculosis 
when she was twenty-four. Kraus was 
the only one of her lovers who stood by 
her in her fatal illness. He revered her 
memory to the end of his days. 

(k jT hc L re 8 a °f intricate material in 
»us book about the problematic 
position of women in Vienna and the 
erotic in art and literature, about 
theoretical studies of sexuality which 
appeared at this time, with special 
consideration of Otto Weininger’s 
mfluential book Geschlechl und 
Lnarakter, and on the work of 
investigators like Freud and Krafft- 
tiDing, Adolf Loos gets much 
attention. The discussion of Klimt Is 
really excellent. 

The great love of Kraus's life was 
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> taken from The Man WithouS 
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features carefully separated by Wa&j 
are fused in the brilliant 
Musii s novel Tdrtess where S&j 
visas the prostitute BozenaandCl 
there is no inseparable dbtsJ 

fatale” 11 fCmme fraglle " flnd 

But who can include everythiijjL, 
the mem of Nike Wagner'sWito 

shakes out so many echoes i 
remembered art. This author in 
skilful guide through a period fa 
hysterical in the complexity of itsifa 
In Kraus she finds division bti*s 
ethical and erotic lam* 
corresponding to what are seenm* 
and female aspects. By ethical iuow 
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expression inteipretea as faults 
moral character. Erotic in this se 
means language not used 
communication or as means tome 
It is its own meaning, impressed 
nature like Klimt’s females or Ml 
Eurydice: “She was already root.' 

For Kraus the intellect (Geisz)i 
always more important than them 
(Geschlecht). He didn’t want to* 
the cave. He believed thatitislhroc 
intellect uni activity that man ( 
transcend the individual and 
perpetuated into iraraoildi 
Language itself became the object 
Ins love, In spile of his renunpdto 
Judaism, Kraus lived by old beHff 
the omnipotent Word. 
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neither seen nor heard Mnkd M ails,,mon . mean that 
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neither *a i « or heard Moissi .portray 
the dying Faust, hut of.course I object 
to his perforniance.’’ 
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even those who have never heard of 
Kraus can taste him at his best and 
Tv,, worst. -Certainly this factual and 

found society second-rate m language, -P erm ® n literature. Anyone interested 
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tnat if Bernard Shaw was applauded bv discussion. ' 

society audiences, thiscouldonly mean Or . , ' . 

Show was second-rate. HoFmahnsthal do 5 sn 1 hesitate to slop 

and Schnllzter. obse^vVd Trom' ihe, K hes l ^ i,l l Kraus ’ ^ 

same height of moral indignation, were EXES 1 L y -f - t d 0,1 him for his habit of 
i judged and found ^anting.Tirandello «* Clh icnl criteria. 

.. .was eondemnjiH msihi.i in..- . KraUs is described ns mmlnn “, 1 ™. 1 , 
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Helmuth Plessner 
Gcsammelte Schrlften II 
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“Consciousness of purity, upon which 
every thing, here depends . . -, stands 
beyond all discussion." In 1920 one 
could still wnte like that: now the 
words are poisoned, the sentiments 


Whether 


nessner established his right to 
lecture, and of which the two later 
jrorks in this volume are little more 
than summaries, will still interest Kant 
scholars, I do not know; but as a 
distlUntmn qf t h e intellectual 
of , . l!s «me. It will amply 
reward the historian. Plessner had 

Kantian* 1 ^** Marb H r 8 Bad en neo- 
’ f- We, i “ Dilth ey and 
Husserl, not in order to embrace the ‘ 
historical relativism of Spengler’s 


brood, but certainly because he 
convinced of the primacy pf 
practical. In his polemics against F 
- ns Kant’s most plausible 
dangerous rival in this endeavour- 
may discern the deep anxiety wti 
rationalist must have feli Ip. « 
pregnant with renewed attempt 
treat philosophy as "the world 1 * n» 
of existing”, and praxis as “a ptit 
of resolution over thought . 
degeneration of logical .form 
activity of life and the degraaatio 


, . j— u ni iuuiiu waimna. nrandcl o 
. yjw condemned maihly because Shaw 
1 8nd Reinhardt praised him. Such 
0,b,cS . 8, l d aesthetics can 
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KrAUsis described us coming “close to 
absurdity when he says fniry-tnles 
dqn I have to have a meaning and that 
it is no concern of the critic whether, the . 
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1 1 tobd lo literary Criticism which omits L 'L noc rern oF f he critic whether, the 
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' Sdlot "vffwilS ^ no tacans . seriqus matter^ but ibis is not 1 In Itself 


V ”L l .“ a ure he ran* a rtriotisrkk. 

• 1 ' attitude qf animosity also ^~ ITia 

.j. -■ spurred Kit us to his greatest txlumbha' <v , One 

-Mis j» satirist, - ortBr to prpvic 

He- hater! . ’.Critics. Evcrybc 


^e ans^rer ^ght her i n 


■; • “ "“-tan while my father worked 

‘•nd.r th. grMd corn.g.i ro of ! 
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I , activity of life and the degrada 

• necessity into arbitrariness" ' 

! Logical form and its “aiiak 

• freedom, are two of the chief W 
points in Plessner's dialectic: m 
Is seen, not as an “invisible vc 
erupting into action k but as to 
source of works, as the capac 
purposes; form (sometime* p 
with that untranslatable wo 
characteristic of the ■ 
Anschauung) is a totality atw' 
aspect of the unconditional;-. Piet 

■ impressed by Ihe precarious si* 
philosophy in human culture; l 
necessity of conceiving U as an l 
even if only a focus bnagbwW 

as a system, the insubordiaao 
which to the learning P 
guarantees morality against a a 
■ master of wisdom, a, pope •; 
The whole work is imbued wi 
.*. intensity of the “New Sobriety 
pathos of objectivity, W 
expression ' to tnis in oar w 
(Hal(ung ) , in , fl 1 “unity 
purpose-, a “Totahtflt 
. Zusam mens ti m rri ens . ^ 

. Wesens” - what we are objecove 
; matters much less.' To Kanl s t 
for the appreciation Of beau ty-^ 
Plessiler nastulates ■ a phijowl 
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- of - Ludendorff*sl r “ total war J. 

Plesjsrier :. sees , Objectivity a 
beauty, and thus as the true aC 
virtue, he sees,, too 1 , the w 
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A reformer in the raw 


Patrice Higonnet 

Guv Chaussinand-Nogaret 
Mira beau 

P aris: Seuil. 70fr. 

Imagine a young man, barely out of his 
teens, the child of a broken home, 
thrown in prison at his father’s 
prompting, detested by his mother who 
had tried to murder him , beloved of his 
sister who had slept with him, 
scurrilous, oversexed, and marked by 
smallpox. Clockwork Orange7 The 
Manson family? One of Ronald 
Reagan’s bites noires, forever a burden 
to honest white folks? No, Gabriel 
HonorS Riquetti de Pierre-Buffiire de 
Mirabeau. a distant cousin of the 
Marquis de Sade, and the husband of 
Provende’s most eligible heiress. 

Strikingly ugly, a powerful and 
gifted orator, the man seethed with 
vitality. For those who like the raw- 
cooked approach to life, he was the 
raw, with Danton, to the cooked 
of Neckcr or Saint -Just and 
Ihe overcooked of Robespierre. 
Mirabeau’s Letters to Sophie, his 
seventcen-year-old mistress, the bride 
of a septuagenarian who had married 
her to spite nis daughter, were in Guy 
Chaussinand-Nogaret's words, “un des 
plus beaux romans d’amour du 18e 
stale", as well they might be since a 
number of them were lifted from 
Rousseaii’s La Nouvelle Hilolse. No 
genre was foreign to his pen; Mirabeau 
wrote a great deal: more than ten 
volumes' worth of love letters, 

S hlets, erotic brochures which 
slaire later read with interest, and 
proposals far any number of reforms. 

Writing and reforms were in fact 
hereditary vices for him, since 
Mirabeau was the son of the Marquis 
de Mirabeau, the self-styled “Ami des 
hommes", a familial ogre who may 
have, been a physiocratic friend of 
mankind, but who was his wife’s and 
Children's worst enemy. Mirabeau 
pin , though fiercely devoted to the 


maintenance of his seigneurial and 
patriarchal rights, had set great store 
by his reputation in the Republic of 
Letters: and so did, mutntis mutandis, 
Mirabeau fils\ disinherited and 
destitute, the younger man had to 
settle for a niche in Grub Street, but he 
was proud of this side of his life 
and he taunted his unappreciative 
compatriots by pointing out that in 
England, where ne had lived for some 
time, great politicians did not disdain 
occasionally to become journalists. 

To journalism in the 1770s, 
Mirabeau added finance in the 1780s, 
when he fell in with the Swiss money- 
men in Paris, Panchaud and ClaviCre, 
the future Girondin minister of 
finance. It was then also that he 
befriended other members of his future 
brains trust, the Genevan Dumont, as 
well as Talleyrand, Brissot, and 
Narbonne, the illegitimate son of 
Louis XV and the future lover of Mme 
de Stafil. Mirabeau needed money in 
those days, and he did not hesitate to 


sell his pen. to Calonne among others, 
the Comptroller General of Finance, 
who hired him to spread nasty rumours 
about some private shares whose 
competition was driving down the 
value of government bonds. Mirabeau 
proved surprisingly effective. His 
l, mirabelles” t as Beaumarchais called 
them, drove the share prices down, 
much to the dismay of Calonne who . 
had been secretly buying them all- 
along, and who wisely decided at this 
point to send Mirabeau off on a mission 
to Berlin. It was there that Mirabeau 
took up the cause of German Jews and 
perspicaciously analysed the problems 
of the Frederician state, which he aptly 
described as an army with a country 
rather than a country with an army. On 
the eve of the French Revolution, 
Mirabeau was notorious (his 
biographer describes him as a 
“fornicateur olympique”), well 
connected, hopelessly in debt, fed up 
with poverty, and determined to&et his 
share of the forthcoming “Grande 
Bouffe Nationale et Rdvolutionnaire”. 

To achieve this end, Mirabeau had 
to become the spokesman of a 


platform, namely the reform and 
rationalization of institutions; the 
abolition of feudalism in its various 
seigneurial and judicial forms; Ihe 
defence of the rights of individuals; 
combined with the defence of a strong 
monarchic executive. Mirabeau^ 

motive in assembling this programme 
is a moot point which greatly concerns 
Chaussinand-Nogaret. On the one 
hand, it can be considered a duplicitous 
platform that suited his personal 
situation as a diclassi aristocrat, a man 
who craved a governmental role, but 
who needed the support of the Third 
Estate to become minisirable. 

Mirabeau is a suspicious character, and 
Michelet, who approved of him in 
some ways, none the less concluded 
that the tribune was the kind of man 
who could be counted on to prefer 
"une femme k la patrie". But 
Chaussinand-Nogaret strongly dis- 
agrees. Mirabeau’s drift from the 
adamant defence of his family's feudal 
prerogative in 1771 to his denunciation 
of nobility in his pamphlet against the 
Cincinnati in 1785 is, in his view, the 
conclusion of “trial and reflexion” and 
of his long imprisonment by arbitrary 
royal and paternal writ. Far from being 
an opportunistic ploy, Mirabcau’s 
programme was deeply felt; and it is 
quite relentlessly presented here as a 
viable liberal-conservative compro- 
mise with nation-wide resonance. 

Chaussinand-Nogaret is fascinated 
by his subject as a personality, but the 
book is also a serious work of history 
which must be placed in the context of 
the continuing debate on the causes of 
the French Revolution. Two camps are 
at odds here, Small-Endians and Big- 
Endians. The Small-Endians are the 
Marxists, faithful still to the Old 
Cause, who see the French Revolution 
as a class struggle between a 
progressive bourgeoisie and an 
isolated reactionary aristocracy, 
unreasonably reluctant to settle for the 
dust-bin of history. TheBig-Endians, it 
will be remembered, are often former 
members of the CP. now converted to 
“pluralism”, who maintain that the 
bourgeois-versus-noble distinction had 


become by 1789 largely anachronistic 
and irrelevant to politics. The French 
Revolution, they say, did not oppose 
class 10 class (and whut is a class 
anyway?). It was instead about “the 
people” versus a broad Whiggish and 
established bourgeous-cum-uoble 
£litc. a natural, propertied social 
grouping which after 1791 somehow 
tell to pieces, the nature of that sad 
decline being the subject of Penser la 
Revolution, a provocative essay by 
Franqois Furet, the leading revisionist 
historian whom Chaussinand-Nogaret 
admires and frequently cites in mese 
pages. 

Mirabeau, obviously, is the ideal 

3 * iluralist" subject for a historian like 
haussinand-Nogaret. who ends his 
book with a ringing political invocation 
to liberty, Mirabeau’s “maitresse 
exigenntc et sublime”. With great care 
andskill, he follows Mirabeau ’s middle 
course in 1789-91 , and his stand for the 
abolition of tithes, for the printing of 
assignats, for the tricolour flag 
(Mirabeau understood the value of 
symbols) but also for the defence of the 
monarch's right of veto and of 
declaring war. Chaussinand-Nogaret 
also explains why it was that in May 
1790, Mirabeau began to take the 
king's money, large amounts of it, in 
fact, money which he used recklessly 
and conspicuously. Such a pension, we 
are told, was quite in the order of 
things: after all, Louis couldn't very 
well acknowledge Mirabeau’s help by 
appointing an ex-pomographfer to 
royal office. The king, it seems, had no 
choice but to give him money, and 
Mirabeau had no choice but to take it. 

Chaussinand-Nogaret's most suc- 
cessful pages are those where he 
develops the argument of his book 
on the pre-re yo I utionnry nobility 
published six years ago. He carefully 
distinguishes between aristocratic 
cotenes - reactionary, corrupt, 
unyielding - and the larger mass of 
the nobility, won over to the 
Enlightenment, liberal, and em- 
bourgeoisde. He is right in saying 
that Mirabeau's election by the Third 
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Estate was nut 2 fluke, and right also in 
asserting that the denudes who met at 
Versailles in May 1789 were not rebels, 
but “|e tout-Etat monarchique", men 
whose agreement on the need for 
reform was “le plus ddatant symptdme 
de la totale decomposition de 
I'absolutisme”. 

Where the book is less convincing 
(though given the state of the art it 
must be emphatically pointed out that 
judgments here are hopelessly 
subjective), is in the suggestion that 
Mirabeau's middle course, however 
sincerely felt, had any hope of success, 
Furet’s argument, derived in part from 
Augustin Cochin, is that the logic of 
the bourgeoisie's ideology inevitably 
led to the decay of a liberal monarchic 
view. Albert Soboul and the Marxists 
agree, if for very different reasons; for 
them, it was the logic of class struggle, 
of modern capitalism versus 

corporal Isi agrarianism, which 

inevitably sapped the social alliance on 
which Mirabeau relied. In any case, his 
prospects were decidedly unpromising 
when he died iust in time, at the nge of 
forty-two, in April 1791, three months 
or so before Louis’s flight to Varennes. 
Mirabeau himself had urged the king to 
leave Paris, but openly, and for Rouen, 
to fight a civil war if need be, but on his 
own terms, rather than on those of the 
foreian monarchs towards whom Louis 
was fleeing when lie was caught in 
eastern France. On his denut-bed, 
Mirabeau confided to Cebanis (hat he 
would proclaim a Republic if Louis 
simply ran away, and one cannot help 
but wonder what Mirabeau would in 
fact have done after Varennes. Would 
he have been able to convince his 
erstwhile foes Lafayette and Bereave 
(q stabilize the political system as a 
propertied Republic? History does 
indeed “vacillate” from time to lime, as 
Chaussinand-Nogaret suggests, and 
Mirabeau might nave imposed another 
course. But in the end, it was 
Robespierre, “Sea-Green" as Carlyle 
called him. who got the belter of 
Danton, and for all his force and 
presence, Mirabeau, 1 expect, would 
not have fared much better. 
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Good places and bad 


David Gascoyne 

Julikn Green 

La Terre esl sf belle . . . 1976-1978 
329pp. Paris: SeuiJ. 

2 (12 00fi201 

Tin's is the eleventh volume to dole of 
Julien Green's Journal, and ils title is 
intended to suggest its predominant 
theme, which is that or travel and 
places. The countries visited by Green 
during the years recorded here include 
Britain, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Austria 
and Belgium. What seems astonishing 
in the passages detailing his 
impressions is the pristine spontaneity 
of the appreciation he accords to 
everything he encounters, whether 
anew, as when revisiting England, or 
for the first time, as was the case in 
Greece and Turkey. In his lute 
seventies Green was able to perceive 
nnd relish with the delight of a young 
poet the beauties of pans of the world 
that many a thoughtful, sensitive man 

nf ihut niM mini. I I 1. ■ 


absolution 


nn intriguing sidelight on 
of uecumenicism. 
lesignated a "villc d'une 


depui* ma prime jciiiiesse." The d;iv cniiOrc 
utter his disembarkation in Greece, he 
made the traditional clam her up to the 
Acropolis with the friend always 
referred to ns Eric, reflecting 
afterwards: '■Pendant touie ma 

jeuncsse, je pensais A In Grece com me 
a une put rie el un peu de tout ccla m’est 
revenu eti voyanl ccs colonnes qui 
demeurent pour mot les plus belles du 
montlc." Two days lutcr. while visiting 
Souninn and there again marvelling ut 
the Hellenic ruins. Green made a 
discovery: 

Sur une Ues colonnes. ce malappris 
de Byron, cnninic tout le mantle, 

voyouset touristes, ngrnv^ son nom. -i-- — .»»«.- <u.i im|>uiiaiii 
car son aristocrat ie souffrait P our m °i qui leur dois beaucoup." 

d mtermittenccs. Les signatures de Towards the end of this entry occurs a 
son temps ne sont pas rares dans ce passage that well illustrates the affinity 
marbre pro Fanfi, mais la signature du Green obviously feels with the 
poete esl irts appliqude et plus Brontes. Behind their Rectory, he 
prurondc que les autres; on s'est explains, stretch "les 'moors', les 
aonn£ beau co up de mur pour fitre Vflstes Inndcs ondultfes qui sont le 

«.ir nun i« »«.«~ * royaume du vent, coupdes de vallons 

oh le silence se njfugie comme un 


catholique. 

comprise": «v ' 

the workings 

Liverpool is 

laideur cffarante fi , but in the nearby 
Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port 
Sunlight .which struck him as “a sort of 
paradise", the chronicler found much 
to admire among the numerous Pre- 
Raphaelite works that are housed 
there. Having enjoyed York and 
Durham, on May 15 Green writes: ‘‘Ce 
matin & Haworth. II faut fitre du 
pays pour prononcer ce nom 
convenablemcnt. En aboyant un pen 
on y parvient. C'est chez les Bronte 
que nous allons, visile fort important 


sur que le temps n'efface pas le nom 
tlhislre. C'est la gloire, si Ion veut. 


many allusions to the writing, proof- 
correction and publication of the latest 
of his novels: “Beaucoup travail!^ k 
mon roman (Le Mauvais Lieu). La 
petite Louise esl une mystique <*gar£e 
dans un enfer, qui esl le tnonde. The 
following May, in Wales, he interrupts 
his chronicle of pleasant peregrinations 
to note that, because it is impossible for 
hint to remain alone in a room without 
being impelled to attack paper with 
pen, he is continuing to work on this 
novel; and recalling what he had 
written fifty pages earlier, lie 
comments: ‘‘Ccla m'nssombrit parce 
que In vfiritfi du roman est aussi intense 
que la v6rit6 d’un cauchemar, et celui 
qui fait le cauchemar y croit. Me vollft 
loin du Paw de Gailes, ce pays dont le 
nom souffle le vent des idgendes." 
Before the middle of July, he has 
finished correcting the proofs of Le 
Mauvais Lieir, and on September 24, 
he records in the Journal: ‘Mon roman 
a pare. I] est Id, sur ma table, avec cetlfe 
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peu prts quatre sous. 

There arc not a few eminent writers 


• ■: i 
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of that age might find irredeemably , Thc, P arc no[ a few eminent writers 1 * no ' me vout . lan,<3t 

stereotyped by the eyes and utterances from whl f sc pens the conclusion of this tSt' i 00 ®, mug,ssemem antstre, 
of innumerable previous sightseers paragraph might arouse n suspicion of 1™°* eperdue, mena^ante, les 
r.»r n mn/ifi - r 8 ... , perfunctory rhetoric, but such is ttaversecomme une plninte venue d’un 

l or a reader familiar with the Green’s unvurvinc. , autre monde." 

of a iwcniicih-ccntury French man-of- 

letters contribution ,£% 

(though some i 
Ldautnud’s even 

have an equnlly valid claim), It is 
difficult to avoid the parallel that can 
be drawn between - the personal 
notations of Green and those of Gide 
It ts consequently gratifying to find. on 
u P ,, page of Green’s latest volume, 
the following comment, occasioned by 
n brief glance through the recently 
published correspondence between 
ulrie and Henri Glidon: "Ce mondc-i& 
ne m’a jamais aitird , je veux dire tout 
cc^qui gravitnit an tour dc Gidc. Lui- 
meme, si passions nt, attirait et 
propageait autour de iui dcs ondes 
d ennui.” This can hardly come as a 
surprise to -anyone who has struggled 
through counties pages by (Side 
monotonously registering tea with 
Marlin du Gard, practising Chopin and 
and exchanges with, say, Jean 
pchlumbcrger. It is, however, doubly 
interesting in this connection later to 
come across, in an entry dated January 
l ? 78 * Greens account .of an 
afternoon s conversation with n friend 
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tan tot eux de nos jours et comment s’y prend- 
on pour scandaliser? 


Green s use of the word mauvais 
apoears to be subtly personal: he 
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, , — — — uv in- / _ Taw-fa mwi i l if ■ , CIear, y intends it to convey something 

judged l| is exactly such sincerity that conc fi m^ w f/h ' * ,S mud J ™ ther different .from the conven? 

lulion In , efore long lends him to admit to a h ce ]®brating aspects of tionally pejorative sense generally 

iniSht randlbir ®S!5 degree or disillusionment with the £Si 1 0 KS ,v J wor L d th . a J stlH ins P ire attached to it. In qualifying the air o? 

n vaster dream of Classic harmony and Sf JfiJ* ^ V** s P iri,ual de ^ ht - Manchester as rJrvX foVexamole 

V valiy daSn lC fr k pe ^ CC, , ori J* e hatl once cherished so fijj! fa^rw! . ,ead . one f to conclude he is implicitly suggesting somettung 

ardcn "y ; “Qu csj-ce que j’atlendais? .«!* of everything, more sinister than whnt we 
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ardently: “Qu esl-ce que j’ntlendais? 
Je tie sats pas. mais routes ces ruines. si 
belles soient-elles, m'apparaissent 
cqmme les ddbris d'une magnifinue 
vision fraenssde. Le charme esl 
rompu. A few days later, hnving been 
to tpjQjiurus to experience the 
incomparable acoustics of its 
amphitheatre, in which a Greek 
actress, unemphatically reciting a 
monologue from the Aufigone, caused 
Green to hear the word ilumaios 
traversing the consecrated space like 
he says, o black bird, he reached 
Mycenae, where he comes to the 
conclusion that “Des deux Grices 
c est la violeme que je prffire.” 

It would, however, be an error to 


that for Green, in spite of everything, 
the planet we inhabit remains a good 

phice on which to spend our lives. An that cannot be'^srin^uishe^d’ from the 

isssi'iS: 
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more sinister than whnt we mean by 
"bad" in common parlance, a sense 


Bilingual bridges 


description, 

typifies, as noted by the naS T 4 
still writing the book the 

of modern man , un enfer 
novel tells is that of uTiS&l 
destruction in such a w JhH 
incarnation of Incorruptible!^ 
cence, the adolescent U'»^f 
might well be seen as a sririiS.-T 
of tittle Eyolf, The fact SSt£ 

Sin 3 "?. 011517 en8aged ' n BSb 

chilling theme and expericncinsS 
world about him wiritSEylt 
delight may at first seempaS 
The apparent contradict^ bS 
more easily acceptable 
understands the term w’t 
represent a domain that is « 
given and ‘‘projected’’. The 
presented through the eyes of 
g™ 1 , n t] }is Journal is “so beaS 
that he desires to embrace as mndioji 
as possible with avidity; yethemriS! 
clear that he is nevertheless contfmaii 

a h a I*u 0f lts ■ m P laca ble hostility 
what he most values in the hoiJ 
essence. As to the question reaife 
the nature of the power that ul£ J 

rules ’the world”, this is unequhtS 
answered by the entre with which tl* 
journal concludes. It tells hw. » 
August 2, 1978. Green received iw 
from a Jewish friend who u 
previously discussed his spirimd 
tribulations with him. This. H im U 
declared to his confidant; “I sufferud 
I suffer because others suffer”. Yelk 
avowed that in the Cathedra! of U 
Spezin he had realized that Christ w 
God. "Dieu Enfant, dit it. - L'Enfou 
tientdnnssa main le globe, dis-jeaka 
- Oui, c'est ainsi que je I'al vu." 


Patrick Pollard 


Jean Lambert and Richard 
Tedeschi (Editors) 


reasonable command of English for 
which Dorothy Bussy was largely 
responsible. 3 

Glde’s original intention was to 
produce an abridged acting version, 
52, he was convinced by her argument 


ut an error lO 

IfST fr , om p«en; S preference for the iq 51 
dark wde of Greek antiquity that he is iy51 
in general predisposed most to £ 7 jTP- Paris: Gnllimard. 
appreciate in the world of appearances 2 07 020819 7 
those aspects which might appear to 

many or his best-known novels. From 
Greece, he travelled with his 


• BuSr' Tome? G * d ‘h Doroth y fth® 

may. Tome 3, Janvier 1937-Janvier In fact there Is n large amount of close 

nnmn irncu mkiU , .. 


J'l-iJ] 

TT f* J tii 
: j it -A 'll -13 

\Wm 

:i i 

1 i ‘IM 


j ; — . , :r'T‘“ ,lu, 1 menu 

during whmh the latter talked to him at 

"‘Z gfl 

'asMsssssaS 

indiscretions; but, comments Green under the spell of a type of culture nnri ' , ! en r ter | ame , d , , a profound 

"dequelJoiijiial celn n’esHI pas V rni?” |J chlt ecturc whol ly offer thin that ol : ‘ Volume^ fhreeS'thfa^l not " lng . else - 
•“tSSSSi-ifW- 9 r . otherwise. AL2 S^.«i-.: 1« left behind! 


paraphrase, while only parts of the 
Mousetrap” are sacrificed to the 
demands of good taste. In her remarks, 
Dorothy Bussy reveals discrimination 
and good sense. It ^therefore all the 
more to be regretted that because of 


e*H P) de s Tliose questions and B USSV*!;' nncuinro nn 


-jw-jiMM vv.u „ pas vrnir • s’ wholl y other thrin that of : Volum^K^' Forinstano: ‘Vn 1942" whUc heSSlta 

gwss ci asswiiBssvi: SSISSsc sasKsffiaaS 

as aasaa a&les&W! sasssjaafRS 


uniiiimc - u^vuuc ui.ine worm we arc used to. he 

Assombri route la journde par une su “ Um hed with pleasure to the S ei 
tt^yprsntion sur la °f W ^ d P ea ^ opd undisturbed beaiity & 
sexualltd des deux; genres et autresl the neighbourhood of the be 
Jc ne supporie plus qu’on m’en pa- J - Bosphorus. 

• MMSS*!!? 


was he In his use of them? Nothing Marti ?’ h C t ai ? ct ^.S f Folonms Is 
seems to have followed this “one- ShSk in G ,d f s French, 
gesture, and if Dorothy Bussv had amusing than in the 

Been a less noble peKon theh qUlt h , im with this a nn” 

■ friendship could easilyhave been 311 explanationof "quit", 

just clouded by, the oroblem^ S.h another Problem; does "arm” 


!si 

.I m 





197 , havlng jusl 1 5= 

mmm 

u ov ening,in a garden near dS%rii^SA7^ e ac °mmemoihorreur Howeww t'hie k . ‘ hednsand woree remains behind" He 

££&*' house, , to thferavlshlng. - d ® ^age. suttoul lorsquTIs nr2 V ^ SjL refusal did’ no; thinks this is the equivalent of“l mim 

distinctive ;sopg i Of a thrush (hat couW dljlftalage dowries P s hnr«^ ' ^ be , ^ only 4 to be" 

^ perched on the end of a black" 61 J e me t®* 8 -" Fortunatalv 9. ri ^ na UymeI In understanding that Hamlet has £S«J 

Green refers to- • l: in buSi A r m 

tnO -small ; rose-brick ■ House-' jri' 2 ev *i s ? en ! have inspired in him a n-iUui J?,j C , had been Marlowe. Prevent a worse m/sfortune 
Wipphesier ' to . .which Jane* AiMinri similar reticence. The GJde s continued interest in Bussy COnCcts ^the mistalre " ro *hy. 

: . H&JsSffla? - m. ■ ■ 


Shakespeare, and rightly so. Tbanb 
largely to Dorothy Bussy, the Frad 
public can read a tolerably fahhful 
version of Hamlet’, thanks to Gide, ibe 
language enn be read with pleasure. 

Shnkespeare’s name provides alpoi 
a leitmotif in the friendship recqrdedia 
this volume, from Dorothy Busy's 
"Good night sweet prince", to la 
rather melancholy “If it were now to 
die, ’twere now to be most happy*. 0* 
many other nuthors, too, juagreftf 
abound from both sides. Doroty 
Bussy found Lawrence anlipathetic 
Gide thought A Passage to In&* 
“remarkable book”, though he did not 
much care for it. Both corresponded 
enjoyed Montaigne. When Haymow 
Mortimer Introduced Gide to that ms 
"Gfdean" of Scottish books, Hotfs 
Private Memoirs and Confession! olt 
Justified Sinner , Gide wrote off* 
intention to promote the work, andb 
enthusiasm for the union of.puritanW 
and diabolic elements iseridentinfc 
preface he composed for the Crew 
Press edition. ' ■ . 

As expected, Gide's 1947 vtet to 
Oxford is chronicled. Dorothy way 
helped him with the protocol ww* 
reacting to the invitation, whkll ab- 
originally not from the Univeralyt* 
from Somerville College. Old? ®“ 
some further misgivings of his ow** 
thought it was decidedly awkwarjj® 
he should be being honoured at 
month’s distance from Maunac. hi 
was not allowed, to change. bls^ 

t ioweyer, and postpone tqerceicffPJV 
n the event, although he was now 
satisfied with his own speech; w ” 
gratified by the doctorate- , M ! 

otherwise excellently printed biiCKlri 

unfortunate that 1 the speech by JJ 
Public Orator Is disfigured j 


Gide. tonstahtly -questions the work 
hlhP r ®fkS US According to 

!!!'», ^? d L ^ or 5^ anl plC, ” all 

S unde ^ d thc Ghost ‘n Act It -So 
lu4t . - .Will sate itself, in a celestial 


figur..- 

in the Greek for Vimmora 

This correspondence has now t* 

S ublished in almost its.cqipplettsp 

•nly a very ,few lettdfd nave «« 
withheld or summarized fprrea 
discretion, - ot . regrettably^. ; 
suspects, through fear of bonos ' 
reader. We can assess the i|.ncloubtj» 
Important role Dorbthy Bussy p»r 
as aide’s principal Iransiator. tjJJ 
she ; who, together with Gide sow 
friends and acquaintances- 
Bennett, to name only two -- J™ 
bridges; which enabled GidtftoJJJ 
his. own range of i interest? o, ut ?“ 
confined French WOrid of classical^ 
arid formal structure. These (W 
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Selective affinities 


Hugh Lloyd- Jones 


Ring is closely dependent upon that nf 
the Oresteia. 


Michael Ewans 

Wagner and Aeschylus: The Ring 

and the Oresteia 


271pp. Faber. £12.50. 
0 571 11808 9 


So far from trying to conceal the use he 
made of Aeschylean drama, Wagner 
made out its influence upon his work as 
greater than it really was; and in 
Germany the fact has been common 
knowledge since early in the present, 
century. If the English public remained 
in ignorance of it until lately, that is 
because our leading interpreters of 
Wagner, notably George Bernard 
Shaw and Ernest Newman, were 
unfamiliar with classical Greek 
literature. 

The last important German 
discussion of the question was by 
Wolfgang Schadewaldt in a series of 
articles that first appeared on Bayreuth 
programmes during the early 1960s and 
were later reprinted in the second 
volume of his collection of essays called 
Hellas und Hesperlen (2nd edn, 1970). 
Both Schadewaldt and I. in an essay on 
“Wagner and the Greeks’’ that 
appeared first in the TLS of January 9, 
1976, and later in my book of essays 
Blood for the Ghosts (1982), have 
argued that the plot of the Ring owed a 
good deal to that of the Prometheus 
Bound. Michael Ewans, who in a four- 
page appendix to his book asserts that 
rthere is no affinity whatever between 
(he subject-matter and the structure of 
the Ring and those or what we can 
guess to be those of the Prometheus ", 
slates that, with two not very notable 
exceptions, all who have written about 
Wagner and the Greeks have claimed 
that the Aeschylean drama that most 
influenced Wagner is the Prometheus. 
He himself devotes most of his space to 
an attempt to prove that the plot of the 


Indeed Schadewaldt and 1 both 
argued that the plot of the Prometheus 
had a great influence on that of the 
Ring. Like Prometheus. Briinnhilde is 
the offspring of the earth-goddess who 
is gifted with prophetic powers; like 
him she defies the rule of the gods and 
at his order is secured by the firegod for 
an indefinite period, finally to be 
rescued by a mighty hero descended 
from the ruler pf the gods himself 
through a mortal heroine whom she 
has succoured in the hour of her 
affliction. In both works there is a 
danger that the ruler of the gods may 
lose his power; in the Prometheus the 
danger is averted, but in the Ring the 
disaster is accomplished. It is by means 
Of the figure of BrQnnhilde that 
Wagner linked the figure of Siegfried 
with the fate of Wotan. He also 
introduced the innovation of making 
Wotan propagate the Volsungs so thal 
the ring maybe recovered. All this is 
set out tn greater detail in Blood for the 
Ghosts, pp 131-5. 

In spite of our insistence on the 
extent of Wagner's use of the 
Prometheus in the making of the plot of 
his tetralogy, Schadewaldt and I both 
observed that in a general way the 
dramatic technique of the only 
Aeschylean tetralogy whose three 
tragedies have survived, the Oresteia, 
had a considerable influence on 
Wagner. But Mr Ewans will have it 
that the Oresteia is far more important 
than the Prometheus for the plot of the 
Ring. He seems to think, perhaps 
because he strongly believes in the 
“profound affinity” of Wagner with the 
real Aeschylus, that the tendency of 
scholars of our own time to deny the 
authenticity of the Prometheus 
somehow diminishes its importance in 
connection with Wegner. In fact 
Ewans grossly exaggerates the strength 
of the case against the play's 
Aeschylean authorship; and as tor 
-Wagner, he never doubted it, any more 


than Byron, Shelley or Marx doubled 
it. Since Ewans simply brushes aside 
the arguments for Wagner's use nf the 
Prometheus in the making of the plot of 
the Ring, he can easily persunde 
himself that none of ihe resemblances 
noted by his predecessors is “as close or 
as convincing as they appear at first 
sight". But the alleged rcsemblunces 
between the plot of the Ring and that of 
the Oresteia which he has devoted most 
of his space to trying to establish are 
convincing neither at first sight nor at 
any sight at all. 


that she dues any prophesying). Both 
these works, which the ordinary 
human being must find singularly 


unlike each other, “depict a struggle 
between darkness tmd light", nnd ‘Tike 


Das Rheingold, he tells us, 
corresponds to the first choral ode of 
the Agamemnon ; Alberich resembles 
Agamemnon in having sacrificed love 
for the sake of power. Wot an 's position 
in Die Walfuire "is parallel to that of 
Clyiemnestra in the Agamemnon"-, this 
is because “both go beyond accepted 
limits", and "these resemblances are so 
central that they quite outweigh the 
obvious differences between 
Aeschylus' calculating murderess and 
Wagner’s tormented god”. "The 
influence of the Cassandra scene”, 
Ewans tells us," pervades every part of 
Die Walk (ire Act 2 except the first 
scene, and “the qualities which 
Aeschylus embodied in liis chorus and 
in Cassandra are widely distributed 
among the characters of Die 
Walktire ”, only “it is of course 
Sieglinde whose development in Act 2 
is most indebted to Aeschylus' 
Cassandra” (no word of lo in the 
Prometheus). The contrast between 
Alberich in Das Rheingold and Wotan 
in Die Walktire is claimed to show the 
existence of “a deep parallel with 
Aeschylus’ story-pattern"; also the 
Wagnerian Siegfried and the 
Aeschylean Orestes are “precisely 
parallel”, and the Wanderer's attempt 
to bar Siegfried's way to Briinnhilde 
somehow parallels Clytemnestra’s last 
appenl for mercy to herson. The Norns 
of Gdtterdflmnierung correspond to 
the Delphian prophetess who speaks 
the prologue of the Eumenldes (not 


Aeschylus, Wagner gradually 
withdraws Ihe simple ‘black and white* 
image as the work proceeds"; this is 
shrnyn by the way in which the 
audience of Giirteriiammerung “loses 
some of its hostility to Hagen”, a 
feature which Ewans, who seems to 
have been the first to have observed it, 
thinks may have been suggested by the 
increasingly sympathetic treatment of 
the Erinyes in the second half of the 
Eumeniaes. Ewans finds Siegfried's 
flirtatious conversation with the 
Rhine-Daughtcrs to be “very close in 
spirit” to the scene of Ihe Seven Against 
Thebes in which Eleocles forces the 
Theban women ■ to abstain from 
lamentation; anyone who believes that 
will believe anything. But something 
slil I odder is to come ; Parsifal 
“transmutes ihe symbols, the images, 
and even the characters of the Ring 
very much as if it were the satyr-play lu 
the trilogy”. 


About the features of Wagnerian 
technique that have hcen thought to 
reflect Aeschylean Infuence, Mr 
Ewans Is not inrorninlivc. His belief in 
an intimate connection between the 
plot of the Ring and that of the Oresteia 
encourages him to believe in the 
"profound affinity” between Ihe two 
authors. That is made easier for him by 
his indifference to more modern 
influences upon Wagner's work, and 
still more by Ihe complete 
humourlessness, almost rivalling 
Wngner's own, which pervades every 
page of his silly and pretentious book. 
George Steiner has not unjustly 
remarked that on the- whole Wagner 
has less in common with Aeschylus and 
Sophocles than he has with Alexandre 
Dumas fils and Victorien Sardou; he is 
an artist in whose work greatness is 
strangely mixed with shoddiness. 


Under the spell of Klingsor 


Lucy Beckett 


Raymond Furness 
W agner and Literature 


159|jj3. Manchester University Press. 
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Stoddard Martin 

Wagner to ‘The Waste Land?’: A Study 
of the Relationship of Wagner to‘ 
English Literature 


277pp. Macmillan. £20. 
0333289986 


One might suppose that a hundred 
years after his death the lines of battle, 
at least, in the discussion of Wagner 
• 23 d 51 s w 01 * would by now be clear. 
The fact that this is not so. and that in 
many, ways the critical confusion 
surrounding Him seems to become only 
denser ana noisier year by year, is 
attributable both to the scale of his 
achievement and to the force of. his 
pcrtonaUty. Most of the muddles- 
, .Sad Tn his lifetime: many' were 
.Initiated by himself.- The two books 
under revie# show how easy it is for 
Judgment W falter if the origins of 
confusion are not appreciated. 

books set out to trace Wagner's 
BESS* on literature. Raymond 
«*say. is shorter but more: 
. “tended m scope than Stoddard 
" WjtVs, which .confines Itself to 
■ W! iri$h writers. D'r Furness 

™ very Various material 
t ttjur bifdad 'chapter headings: 
‘nnS and modernism’’, “Wagner 
S ^cadence” “Wigber and myih" 
aid Parody and persiflage”., The 


ofehoosi 


-to seem 


1 of choosing this method begins 
■ questionable When' one looks 


5^2** i . * * str °9g connecting 
d , ^Wishing each ■ chapter 
tp*ny ofhis examples 

.55 ; More- 


, : Jj!' ■ dijerence between 

‘ : WdtrS"i#S d u n ?“ enCe ^ frequently 

: - W * ]%y basl> Comic reference 


which puts it, rightly, 1 under 
“persiflage" (“Three gentlemen 
rotated (n the pool breast high, after 
the fashion of the nymphs in 
Gduerdttmmerung")-, this scene can 
hardly also bs a serious instance of 
“those mythical and symbolic images 
present in European literature and 
thought which are attributable to 
Wagner's influence”. There is a 

f tlethora of reference but no influence 
n Beardsley’s embarrassing Under the 
Hill. This is dealt with as “Decadence” 
but has to be mentioned again as 
“Parody”, thus making at least one too 
many appearances in the book. Some 
of Furness's derisions about the 
assignment of texts to chapters are 
worse than arbitrary. Anthony 
Burgess's The Worm and the Ring 
(“Albert Rich and his rain reflection 
sloshed through the puddles after the 
three giggling fourth-form girls”) is not 
counted as parody but opens the 
chapter “Wagner and myth” as proof 
of “the subliminal indoctrination of the 
mythological and symbolic content of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen". Again, the 
novel’s Wagnerian connection is ops of 
highly conscious reference ratjier than 
orsuDliipinaj influence. .* 

But Flimess attempts much deeper 
water than Forster s or Burgess’s 
puddles. The whole topic of Wagner’s 
Influence on the French Symbolists - 
and here real influence is meant - has 
throughout its histoiy been beset by 
misunderstanding: Baudelaire’s' -of 

Wagner's theories. Mall amid s of 
Wagner's works, and-the. compounded 
misunderstandings of the modish lesser 
fry of the 1880s who regarded the 
greatest creative figure of their day 
with awed but uitinforriied veneration. 
This is a critical minefield of whose 
dangers Furness scarcely se^ms aWare. 
The promotion of music to supremacy 
over the other arts oh. account pf its 
absolute • and abstract qualities wa$ 
indeed/ as he says, r the idea that 
inspired the efforts' Of nettled poets, 
novelists find playwrights to emulate 
/What’! !'■ thought' /Wagnfeji, - had 
Achieved. This idea, as he ejsp says, 
reached- iM : overpowering pre- 
empertpeA ! fit rough. ; ...Vyagper g 

attorDDriadQrt ,; 1 of ', 


however, is that Wagner, in 
characteristic fashion, took over the 
idea because it reassured him and 
strengthened his public case for 
himself, but wrote music which 
exploded it to pieces by being relative 
and referential as music had never 
been before. Wagner drastically 
wrenched the nature of music to make 
it serve his dramatic ends: he filled it 
with specific, translatable meanings, 
fractured its formal structures and 
reassembled the bits as an infinitely 
flexible language revealing character 
and situation. 

In a word; Wagner made music 
literary, to the horror, incidentally, of 
most of his musician contemporaries 
who understood what he had done. 
Mallamtf was trying to write poetry 
like late Beethoven auartets; Wagner 
had used music as Shakespeare used 
English in Macbeth or Othello. Unless 
this chasm of misunderstanding is 
negotiated, confusion will result, as It 
does in parts of this book. To take 
Wagner as. the father. of modernism 
because he - accelerated ari .'“all- 
pejrVasive ,. shift toward? , music, 
symbolism apd, qKimajeJyy a&pttaptK 


the cumulative effect of the imagery by 


which we are made to feel the 
assault of the black marauder, Othello, 
on. his. . while Venetian treasure,' 
n<psdejtioneu riDick^nS; . was.-, using 


Ism is sfce'iT , ai , “m^rf r,, aTv®eJit ‘‘ tfw-llght-ofdpy,- IfiConrad 
reaction against Wagner. 'Furness does and Laurence used it: loo it Is more 
' not see It thus. Wagnerdoes not deal in ftely to be because they were,, like 
"private Images* arid 'autonomous Wagner, . great . , creative - writers 
■* metaphors” but in the public material cpntrolljng with subtlety the emotions 
. World Of dramatic events' and of their aud ence than because they 
confrontations in which things are wouldrieverhaveihoughtof it without 
; (also) what thfty-seem:. his gold is gold ^ IhiS egairiple..; ■ 

his rainbow (unlike Lawrence^) a • Fprnei? occasionally lapses into real 
rainbow, Anifortis's Wound hurts as, folly, ‘a* when. fie ^ makes Wagner the 
Oedipus's blindingf and Gloucester's, 1 "godfather” : of--- -ihe .'-TtrojOcUve 
hurt. If Wagner’s Grril is not a holy cup ,correlfttlve , \.' a 1 phrase Eliot niched 
containing the blood of Chris!, theq from ' Santayana, and an jdpa opt: 
Parsifal loses the significance that ori glnal >hen Sha kesjifeare gave i l a 
-Wagner very, plainly gives us jn tho'- local habilatjon.and 0 name; orwhena 
words of the work itseTL -All this Isas caspai letter of Lawrence's i&'said to 
far a cry from the self-conscious ironies “link - miisio . and blood'- iri “ 


most 
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THE ARTIST AND POLITICAL 
VISION 
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not borne in mind is the familiar 
theory, repeated here, that the “stream 
of consciousness’’ is derived by Joyce 
and Virginia W 00 IF from Wagner via 
Dujardin, and that it would fail as a 
literary technique without the use of 
leitmotiv to hold it together. There is 
nothing wrong with tilts theory - Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf probably, and 
Dujardin certainly, thought they were 
writing like Wagner - except that the 
stream of consciousness technique is- 

? uite unlike what Wagner actually did. 
le does not tell us what is passing ran- 
domly through one character’s mind 
moment.by moment; he is a dramatist, 
and controls , moment by 
moment whpt is passing through our 
minds in relation to the whole complex 
of character, event and material 
objects before us on the stage. The 
leitmotiv technique!, - the constantly 
.built up structure of reference- and 
significance, is a literary method at 
least as old as Shakespeare: consider 
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& Michael J, Gar gas 

McGrath (Brown University), 
editors 

“ There Is an esthetic sensitivity In 
each ot these literary analyses. An 
important book lar anyone wishing to 
see analysis of ethical and political 
problems solidly grounded In the 
literary texts and displaying a deep 
understanding of political situations 
and ideological systems'' - Choice. 
1881 0-87855-380-0 
(hardback) 40Bpp. £21 ,76 


WOMEN, THE ARTS, AND THE 
1 620& IN PARIS AND NEW YORK 


Kenneth w. Wheeler ft Virginia Lee 
Lustier (Rutgera University), 
editors. 

A provocative reassessment ol the 
1920s as a period of great oresttvily 
and sudden liberation for women, this 
book examines the significant rale ol 
women In the arts during this decads. 
1982 Q-87855-908-8 
(hardback) 170pp. £18.60 


EINSTEIN AND THE 
GENERATIONS OF SCIENCE, 2nd 
edition 


Lewis S. Feuer(UnlverBliyor 
Virginia) 

“If Professor Feuer makes It hard lor 
us to resist the truths of his Insights 
and the cogency of the thesis form 
which he derives them, he makes ft 
even harder for us not to marvel at 
the Intellectual history he has 
written.'’ - New York Times. 

1982 0 87855-899-3 
(paperback) 390pp £10.00 


POLITICAL THEORY AS PUBLIC 
CONFESSION: THE SOCIAL AND 
P0LITICALTH0UGHT OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


Peter pennleBaihoiy (Rulgera - , 

Unhroraflyj r .. 

“A novel, interesting, and weif-wriiten 
attempt to understand St, Augustine 
and nla work ... A perceptive, 
psychological study of Ihe man . . . ft 
will repay the careful reader with new 
Insights Into one of the most 
Important minds in Western 
Intellectual history." - Choice 
1982 0-87856-405-X 
(hardback) 180pp £19.00 


FALSE CONSCIOUSNESS; AN 
ESSAY ON MYSTIFICATION 


Guentsr Lflwy (University of 
Massachusetts) 

The author offers a balanced and yet 
determined defence of rationality and 
pluralism through' a detailed analysis 
of the theory of falsa consciousness - 
a notion that people under capHaSsm 
do not know their beat Interests - In 
the writings of nineteenth century 
Marxism, modem communism, and 
Iha New Left . . 

■ 1982 0-8 78 55- 4$ 1-3. - „ : “ ‘ 

(hardback) -192pp. ' £13.50 


-POLITICAL SYMBOLISM IN 
MODERN EUROPE; ESSAYS IN . 
HONOR OF GEORGE L. M0SSE 
, - Seyrhour Prstthd (Urrfversity of, ' 
L Pifidburah), David SabfiahtMax- 1 
Plartk InatRQtfof GesohlcI|to) 4 - 
Allan Shari In (University of 
. California ^Berkeley), editors. 

. ini essays that reflect Moose's unique 
approach to European intellectual 
and political, history, this 1 book 
examines ways In which iha terms of 
■ cuflUral discourse have beep shaped 
' and elaborated by social position arid 
"the inherently political nature of such 
discourse. • ' '. 

1982 0-8785&-422-X ' . ' ' ^ 

(hardback). 3 jOpp. ' £37.00 
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limited field more solemnly, mid with 
the sensible precaution m taking his 
liicrmy subjects one by one. He also 
sub-divides his chapters into little 
bend -lined chunks so that there is no 
possible doubt in the reader's mind as 
to what is afoot. But Martin’s literary 
balance in the face of the fidu] wave of 
what he takes to be Wagner’s influence 
is less secure than Furness's and he 
constantly mistakes superficial 
reference for real engagement, 
intention for achievement, and the 
common currency of late Romantic 
cliche for the stamp of Wagner's 
unique creative example. Several of 
the earliest and shorter chapters could 
have been dispensed with altogether. 
Swinburne and Wilde in different ways 
made use of Wagnerian allusion as part 
of the apparatus of sentimental 
decadence out their rclatiun to him is 
not much closer than that of a couple of 
luxury yachts to a battleship that 
happens to have preceded them over 
the same stretch of ocean. Yeats’s 

E lace in the book is justified by even 
!&&. As Martin admits, Yents was 
unusually resistant to the whole 
Wagner phenomenon. Parallels 
he tween him and Wagner are no more 
than parallels: lines which never meet. 
Again, they sailed the same sea. 

Both were Romantics of the most 
passionate type, both lifelong 


seekers after the heroic, and both 
aspirants to Hie creation of a new 
religion bused on the oldest 
standards of nobility of their races 
.... Both lived their lives in 
symbiotic relation to their art, and 
conceived of that art as (he 
bait lee mi i ud for the spiritual 

struggles of their souls. 

This, and there is much more, merely 
deserves a lowest common 

denominator; the first sentence is not 
quite true of Wagner and the second is 
true of practically all artists since the 
French Revolution. 

The chapters on Symons and Moore 
are more successful (Symons at least 
had a real critical grip on Wagner's 
work), though it would he reassuring 
to feel that Martin hud noticed how 
very bad the Wagnerian novels and 
poems in question -are. The Shaw 
chapter is hampered by over- 
simplification of (he complex 
relationship of ideas between 
Schopenhauer, Wagner and Nietzsche, 
and of other issues also: “Shaw gave 
lengthy metaphysical speeches on the 
subject of his central idea, arias of a 
kind, to his 'Tanners and Caesars and 
other principle spokesmen, in a 
manner which certainly hears relation 
to Wagners technique with Wotan." 
The differences between Wo tan’s 
intensely dramatic musings and the 


lectures of Shaw's characters arc surely 
far mure striking than their similarities. 

The real meul of (he book , however, 
is contained in the three long chapters 
on Joyce. Lawrence and The Waste 
Land. Of these the Joyce chapter is the 
best , although much of it is nut new and 
the claimed Wagner echoes in the 
Celtic twilight poems of Chamber 
Atone are yet more period cliches. The 
Lawrence chapter attributes to 
Wagner much of whut is really 
Nietzschean in Lawrence, and forces 
the material into neat patterns which 
seriously distort its (rue nature. 
“Nietzsche, Wagner and Lawrence all 
had a Mediterranean side which 
coexisted with (he Germanic values 
with which they are more usually 
identified. . . . All three spent most of 
their lives in opposition to the religion 
of (he South, but all three returned to 
the Christ-myth in their final works." It 
is hard to imagine a reader for whom 
this sentence would contain useful 
information. The quoted lists of the 
opposing characteristics of “Western 
liberalism” and “Heroic vitalism", and 
“Western tradition" and “New 
German paganism” tell one something 
about Lawrence and fascism, but, in 
direct contradiction to Martin's 
intention, show how far Wagner was 
from both. Most of Wagner’s own 
ideas appear an (he “Western" lists. 


The book's last and longest chapter 
sets out to demonstrate that The Waste 
Land is “a synthesis and logical 
endpoint to a Wagnerian tradition, 
roughly the one outlined in the 
preceding chapters. The specific goal is 
to suggest how the poem might be read 
as a version of Parsifal." This thesis is 
untenable and Martin is out of his 
depth in the presentation of it. Wagner 
and Eliot have as little in common as it 
is possible for two major artists to have 
whose lifetimes almost overlap. The 
detailed comparison collapses on 
inspection: Kundry, for instance, is not 
like any, still less all, of the women in 
The Waste Lend ; “the third who walks 
always beside you” does not “bring to 
mina Gurnemanz and Kundry 
ascending to Monsalvat with the 
mysterious monk-robed third who 
later reveals himself to be der Erldser" 
(Parsifal at this point is an unarmed 
knight and Gurnemanz and Kundry 
know perfectly well who he is); and 
Gurnemanz and Eliot’s Tiresias have 
nothing of substance in common. More 
importantly, the whole atmosphere of 
The Waste Land, bitter, disjointed, 
sharply redolent of the place and time 
in which it was written, is in profound 
(and rebellious) contrast to the 
seamless autumnal completeness of 
Parsifal. Above all, the "Wagnerian 
tradition" on which the theory is built is 
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It was Peter Oast, Nietzsche’s copyist, 
cinque, practical nurse, and constant 
correspondent, who gave this book its 
epigraph from the Rig Veda: “There 
arc s6 many days that have not yet 
broken." It may have been a fateful 
ornament, since Rig Veda I, 113 (To 
Dawn) chants “She, first of endless 
moms to cbmc hereafter, follows the 
path of morns that hnve departed" and 
the doctrine of Eternal Recurrence 
struck Nietzsche with the farce of a 
revelation later that year - 1881. But it 
in any case suggested the title Eine 
Morgenrdte to Nietzsche. “There are 
so many gay and particularly red 

■ colours, m it!" he wrote to Gast in 
February, but the “Eine" was dropped 
in proof, on grounds of 
pretentiousness. Gast regarded the 
new title as pretentious, preferring the 

. original Die Pfiugschar - "Die 
Ploughshare" - whose vivid 
: con notations perhaps better suited bis, 
, and for that ! matter Nietzsche’s, 
.' perception of the kind of book it was: 

■ turning over the caked and stubborn 
crust of moral custom, preparatory to 

..fresh growth. In a late prefneo; 
Nietzsche writes, “In this book you will 


crust of moral custom, preparatory to 
..fresh growth. In a late prefneo; 
Nietzsche writes, “In this book you will 
; discovert* subterranean man at work. 
One who tunnels and mines and 
undermines." Tills metaphor was with 
him frani the beginning: "I go on 
digging in my nioral mine*, ho wrote to 
Gast In lfiBUi “and sometimes seem to 
’ myself wholly subterranean". And in 
, the pages devoted lo Morgenrdte in hjs 


. strident airI exclamatory apologia, 
**** Homo, ploughing and mining 
■ give : way to fishing: “Almost ■ every 
sentence in (he book was first thought, 

I caught, among that jumble of r«:ks 
... near Genoa, when I washloiie and still 
, j hadisccrets rranjr the ses," v..*; •* 

JBffogingsometa^ 


strongest spiritual drink, he writes “It 
is the beginning of my beginning.” 
“With this book”, he wrote again in 
Ecce Homo, “my campaign against 
morality began". 

Morgenrdte was published in July, 
1881 , without anyone much noticing it. 
A cautious acknowledgement came 
from Jacob Burkhardt, who only had 
had lime to leaf it through. The 
predictable epistolary handshake catne 
From Overbcck. “It r s all very decent 
and well-intended, what they write to 
me", he laments to Gast on August 14, 
“but distant, distant, distant". Mostly 
it was silence. Crazed that summer 
with physical pain - “Five times I have 
called for Doctor Death!" - the most 
original mind in Europe, the best 
philosopher of his lime, the finest 
writer of his own language, led a 
crank's life. He walked, watched his 
diet, eked his pennies out, moved 
restlessly from pension to pension , 
sought a possible climate, maintaining 
.throughout an adorable cheerfulness 
and an incredible literary energy. By 
1882 he was sending a new book to 
Schmeiizner. And book after book 
followed until his breakdown in 1889 
and. his almost simultaneous global 
fame. 

The book is composed - or compiled 
- of 575 short “thoughts", some no 
more than a single line, north much 
more than three pages', grouped into 
five “books”. Each component piece 
has a title of its own, but none of the 
five books do, so it is unclear what if 
any principle of organization may have 
applied. The “thoughts’’ of one book 

■ seldom relate more closely to the other 
thoughts in it than they do to those in 
oth.er books, though oh occasion we 
get n suite of thoughts on the same 

.. topic, on pity, .for example. Many of 
the later thoughts, op (he other hand, 
nre aphorj stic rephrasing® of t hough ts 
. treated more expansively in early 
; pages, as though a constant process of 
distillation were taking place. Though 
Jess sharply structured than The 
Genealogy of Morals at Beyond Good 
and Evil, tor which it is a precursor, it is 
.Considerably less sprawling than 

■ Hiinian Aif-Too . Hum an, which 
..preceded it by three years: this 
• suggests that Nietzsche was beamniniz 


. rather than 'Dawn,: 'or the redundant 
■ and vapid Dmvri of Day ■ of the first 
V English Iranslatiqh' in the Oscar Levy 

• edition a' expresses Nietzsche’s hope 

• EE W historical; position of the book,- 

; : “This bobk js wifot one colls ^decisive 


; suggests that Nietzsche was beginning 
.. to find his way to n somewhat more 
tiqrchitectpnEc exposition, and that he 
’. wanted something more than tiny bit?. 
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• “Mote j destiny than a book/’ To his 
... ■.mother Jie ‘motes' ”1 have brought forth 
l Pf the .boldest; loftiest, and most 
fc! ev °r born from 
^SRSSSf 1 bra i, n -” To Ms Merid 
PfWOverbeck he says 
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' The Greek, The Roman ujid The 
German - and of Women, animals, 

• deat . h « marrluge , .genius,. ! feelings, 
.morals, arid the structure of. the itiifid.:- 
A ljook such as. this is hot fot heading 
; straight through . ori . fading aloud^ 

■ Nietzsche says in thought #54, “but 
for dipping .into especially when Jut 
; walking or. on & Jburney.^ So 1 the 
absence of, headings, from , the , five 
the ^alirfo^at if the 

iabrupt . shift .from topic- to topic, could 
i !*? : dpyipef ; for ,; slewing - ihe . rtoder 
^dqWbj Bijl,.454 .ttJuid dutiT.be a Tame; 
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effort at making a virtue of the fact that 
he had not yet found himself able to 
work with larger forms, and even was 
not yet clear where he was heading. “I 
feel that I may have found the main 
gallery", he told Gast in 1880, “but that 
is a belief one can form and reject a 
hundred times." 

One price of being subterranean is 
that one is in the dark. And Nietzsche 
then lacked what we now possess, 
namely his own later works, in the light 
of which we can discern the deeper 
themes already sounded in 

Morgenrdte, but too softly yet to hint at 
the systematic structures which were at 
last to emerge. The great Nietzschean 
formulations lay ahead: Eternal 
Recurrence, Will-to-Power, Super- 
man, Anti-christ, Master and 

Slave morality, the Death of God, 
Nihilism and the Transvaluation of 
Values. Without the structural benefits 
of the whole system, it would be 
difficult, as it would then have been- 
impossible, to appreciate the book as a 
Contribution to moral theory rather 
than to moralistic literature, though of 
an uncommonly high order, or to see a 
great philosophy being bom. One 
could not, for instance, have read 501 - 
“On Mortal Souls" - as presaging a 
consequence of accepting Eternal 
Recurrence, m 502 as an nnticipatory 
gloss oil the ubermensch. 

The stance of the moralist, all the 
more so the stance of the moralist who 
insists on aphorisms, is commonly to 
hold the human all-too human 
delinquencies up against a background 
of Tecewed moral notions. His aim is to 
describe moral weakness, expose 
hypoerfay, and depict, like Hogarth, 
the Varieties and degrees of vice. He is 
reminding his readers of what they 
.already believe, and in a way seeking to 
deepen that belief. There is a strain of 
morallsm in Nietzsche, but mainly it is 
the very principles moralists take as 
given that he terms moral “prejudices" 
and puis in question. So his attitude to 
deviants from these principles is 
somewhat complex: they really are, so 
to speak, sinners, . even though the 
dogmas which define them as such are 
to fact merely prejudices. ' j. 

What makes the work profound, 
h9wever, is that he is beginning to 
impose on 1 , moral codes as a class a ' 
structure of interpretatibD which Is 
quite original. He & at least as original 
as those other interpretative strategists 
of the nineteenth century, Marx and 
: ^d. Ml^hose thought his shares a 
■ ^'nu of logic. They sought to reveal 
both the choices men make and (he 
pawems of Justification they used to 
validate Jhose choices, as expressing a 
set ot underlying material causes of 
which agents are iri general unaware - 
are. explicitly Unconscious oh Freud’s 
analysis. These “deep interpretations" 
as thfcytnay be. called, fare more; and 
jnqra t «d form of what pass for theories 
‘o the so-called human sciences; 
Nlettsche ; is giving 1 . deep 
mtcrpretaiipns.in this stinselofmoral 
conduct and moral reasoning together: 
hfs question is;.;’* What are we deeply: '. 


doing which shows up 
moral existence?" 


on the surface as 
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Deep interpreters typically claim 
that tneir theories are ultimately 
liberating. Once we understand the 
under lying dynamisms, we shall be in 
a position at last to make our own 
history, in the case of Marx; and once 
we see what underlying conflicts get 
transformed into irrational behaviour 
we shall be freed from the latter and at 
liberty to work and love, in the case of 
Freud. Nietzsche too believes his 
theory to be liberating, not so much 
from morality as such, but from the 
tendency to misperceive the function 
of morality on account of failure to 
understand the sub-social forces which 
express themselves in the medium of 
moral codes; thus Jiberated we will be 
in a position to choose the values we 
want to live by. "In us there is 
accomplished - supposing you want a 
formula - the self-sublimation of 
morality. u The German phrase is die 
Selbstattfhebimg der Moral. "Self- 
sublimation" will pass as a bare 
translation of Set bstaufhe bung, but 
aufheben is one of the legendary terms 
of German, especially Hegelian, 
philosophical vocaoulniy, meaning: to 
negate, to preserve, and to transcend - 
• allot once ; and the translator or editor 
ought to have dropped a warning 
footnote (there are none in this 
edition) to this effect. “It goes without 
saying", Nietzsche writes in 103, “that 1 
do not deny- unless I am a fool - that 
many actions called immoral ought to 
be avoided and resisted, or that many 
called moral ought to be done and 
encouraged - but I think the ode 
should Be encouraged and the other 
avoided for other reasons than 
hitherto . u 

What morality as morality deeply 
expresses, I suppose, is the power - 
Nietzsche will later say the Will-to- 
power of a group, internalized as a 
kind of form through . which the 
individual perceives others and 
perceives himself, so that a distorting 
screen of self-interpretation interposes 
itself between our awareness of 
ourselves and ourselves. Diagnostics 
to .oqe. side, it is here that' Nietzsche 
■ . mo ^ contemporary, 
philosophically speaking, since his 
moral psychology is so resolutely anti- 
cartesian. It hqd to be anti-cartesian, 
since his critique of morality entailed 
the view that we do not really know 
what we.arp, and cartesianism is 1 
precisely the view that what we 
essentially are.:, is .something 
immediately present to consciousness, 
so i > that nothing is true of \us 
psychologically of which we are not 
directly aware,: The. connection 
between his, philosophy of morals and 
his philosophical psychology fs but 
one example of how his work is filially 
systematic, the system only revealing 
itself late m the course of his working 
himself put - through his books ana 
only dimly discrimtnable here. It is as 
mough the,b0pk: itself exemplifies ite 
teaching that With regai-d to what gbes 
on ,|n our minds we Are typically out of 
cpgnjtiye touch | 'Hie psychology jn the 


not a tradition at all but a quicks , 
allusion and period coinciSena ' 

The? are several how| t » • 
Martin’s book. Schopenhauer? ! e 
was Arthur, not Arnold ''J*® 
Sososlns is thus spelt; WaJrwfr 
abandoned Jesus of Nazareth ^ S 
Victors long before his deaflr S 
costumes and scenery of the i , 
Parsifal were never brought toff 
Garden, These 
insignificant; less so is Dr ManS 
assumption that Aufkldrunght 
correct term for the Rnm,® 
movement in Germany. mm 

These two books provide, « to 
many others, spme of which are 
here, depressing evidence thaT^ 
Klmgsor is still casting his spell Z 
numbing the critical faculSs e 
commentators who regard him with, 
stunned mixture of awe and disiaa 
The complicated question of ihenaim 
and quality of Wagner's influence oo 
literature cannot be answered wiihooi 

both an exact appreciation of whu 

Wagner himself created and a stead* 
clear and careful application of liierm 
judgment to a large mass of matciti 
some of which may be more or kg 
Wagnerian in mood or reference a 
method or aspiration. It is not an en 
task but it is time the smoke lifted m 
least from the auditorium. 


book is dazzling and precocious, audit 
is fair to say that after several decade 
of intense analytical work, the 
discipline of philosophical psycholou 
has only begun to pull abreast d 
Nietzsche's thought. 

Through the prodigious editing of 
Giorgio Colli ana Mazzino Mention, 
Nietzsche's texts are as established as 
they are ever likely to be. And from da 
perspective of transmitting into 
English with as much clarity as the 
prose allows, R. J. Hollingdjlc's 
translation can - hardly be bettered. 
Yet the steady, limpid, almost 
academically cool language " of d» 
translation filters out, as inevilabfyi 
must, the marvellous writing of the 
original. So one will’ miss the sudda 
shifts of rhythm and tone, at o«e 
moment lyrical and at the next earth]’, 
the sweeping playfulness, the intimacy, 
mock distance, the whispers, the jeers, 
sneers, jokes, and Ihe abrupt, 
unanticipated kills. Nietzsche as i 
writer was like some gifted and 
intuitive lover, so perhaps there alwiji 
will be room for an inspired 
reconstitution of the feeling of Ihe tot 
in a different language. 

But there is nnother sense in wha± 
the quiet of Mr Holllngdalrt 

I _.r? _ _ i _ . . j J* .L J L «aI tnf 


wrote later, "contains no ticgalM 
word, no attack, no spite -it lies in W 
sun, sound, happy, like some w 
animal basking on the rocks". , w 
something finally so incendiary, it bi 
sunny book, andf Nietzsche desciipess 
that way at 553: "Whither does tw 
whole philosophy with, ah 
circuitous paths, want to go? P 06 *?® 
more than translate as it 
reason a strong and constant ante* 
drive for gentle sunlight, hrifijit w' 
buoyant air, southern vegetation; £ 
breath, of the sea . . . ?” It was a trot 
when the ideas he was mothering ww 
still tender, did not yet show the se w 
power that would tear him awng 
them towards their terrible debny.® 
lopsing Mm from their grip till 
intervened just when history w®* a “^; 
to take them up and put them to wp 
undreamt of as he cIambere&M£. • 
blind, over the se.a-rocks new 1 
. on his endless hopeful 
still could write to Gast "Nothing®** 
happened to anybne because of 
one's given me any thought: I'.-j 
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Progress of Stories 
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Riding? Gottschalk? (Riding) 
Jackson? The blur over how she is to be 
known nicely reflects the strident 
confusions that are mongered in and 
about her fictions. “The key to Story", 
asserts Laura Jackson in an 
explanatory note at the end of this new 
gatherum of Riding and Jackson 
writings (mainly a reprint of the 1935 
Progress of Stories with other pieces 
and a new preface added) , “The key to 
Story is bountiful sympathy with the 
immensely varied actualness of life." 
Story is^ "extraordinarily live"; it is “the 
next-best thing to truth - when it is 
formed with love of it for its capability 
of feelable likeness to life". Sympathy, 
love, immense variety, actualness, 
feelability, likeness to life: they're 
admirable, amiable sentiments, 
traditional ones too, of just the sort - 
bar the turgidly bound-up way they’re 
put -that Ins Murdoch and the gang of 
liberally loving, anti-modernist novel- 
readen trailing in her wake might be 
tempted to rush in to endorse. But 
they'd be quite mistaken. For these 
late reflections on what story is touch 
Miss Riding’s and Mrs Jackson's 
: fictions, as represented in this volume, 
in almost no particular whatsoever. 

It is utterly characteristic that they 
crap up next to a waspish spuming of 
: some unwelcome company a couple of 
her stories, “Eve’s Side of It" and “In 
the End”, had fallen into in the pages 
: of Sandra Gilbert's and Susan Gubar’s 
7 he Madwoman in the Attic : 77re 
: Woman Writer and the Nineteenth- 
Century Literary Imagination. Mrs 
Jackson won’t stand for Tier stuff being 
•absorbed “into the raucous favor oT 
, current feminist narrative". So much, 

| then, for any bountiful sympathy with 
the immensely varied ways in which 
stories, let alone life, may be rend. 

Bat then, this volume is dedicated to 
a pair of friends “Who know how to 
‘ read this book Right”: gratifying but, it 
;soon becomes clear, rare escapees 
; uom what’s- called “the inveterate 

1 manner of readers of reading as they 
, Phased and not as they were supposed 
■: to read". You have to see things, in 
I other words, precisely Laura’s way. 

! Hyou fail to, you’re met not by 
j oigmned silence nor even by anything 
[ much resembling persuasive 
1 argument, but rather by truculent 
: “““ment that anyone should miss 
ire point or the merits of the story in 
(Ration. * i n a discussion of 
: Gjnairnastime" In this volume's 
prelare, we are told that'T was moved 
jo write it as a litle end-of-year 
Mifislmas gift for a few friends, and I 
i " av e since made a few presentations of 
rL.i n . one foe responses that I 
revived was there any manifestation 
i ?iL « W, having for the recipient 
S™!i aUty * have described as, in my 
«perience as a writer and reader of 
iK?' ®.T“der and miter of stories, 
wnstituilonal and spiritual essence 
. « ^ry-nature.". Nevertheless it is 


Skin of such undaunted confidence. As 
ever (and one thinks of the dull wastes 
of the big little-magazine Epilogue that 
Miss Riding mistress-minded in the 
1930s), authorial conceit stamps all 
over any quibble. Laura (Riding) 
Jackson unrepentanlly endorses Laura 
Riding's boasts about her stories’ 
merits by unblushingly reprinting and 
augmenting them. Like her earlier self, 
she presumes that even her most 
opaque bits of critical thought and 
afterthought are welcome ("I cannot 
think that this later view ot the story 
would be other than helpful to readers 
of it, it having been helpnil to me in my 
understanding of it”). Nor has she 
grown any less contemptuous towards 
readers who, discovering her 
“important” material to be obscure, 
merely demonstrate thereby that 
“their attention is not equal to the 
requirements". 

What is required, apparently, is an 
attention that will rate a hit-or-miss 
intellectualism verging on the bogus as 
the creditable portentousness it wishes 
it were (“My story is not, you see, a 
simple fancy - or a simple anything"). 
That attention must smile on a cheap 
habit of flaunting paradox as if it were 
complex thinking. It must be ready to 
condone the mimsy of “The 
Playground", the dumbly Gothic 
plotting that sustains her picaresque 
‘‘Three Times Round”, the quest tor 
the significances of fairy-tale that 
normally collapses into dismaying 
childishness. It must also, grant 


high originality tn the investment 
in a jazz-modern, cufti-caharet mode 
l “The Secret ") that stays stubbornly 
sub-Brcchl. sub-Auden, as well as to 
the damp fizzle of her Arthurian re- 
reading (in "A Crown for Hans 
Andersen"). The most striking aspect 
now of the original 1935 preface is its 
extended but wobbly attempt to repeat 
the casual authority of Virginia 
Woolf's critical tones (“You try to 
think. What a nice party; blit you 
cannot help feeling dissatisfied . . . No, 
it is no good unless it is all the same 
conversation. In a little while it will be 
all the same conversation. And all we 
can do about it, having got so far, is to 
be careful of accidents .) 

No, Laura Riding was never a 
reliable commentator on her own 
writing’s ways, and Laura (Riding) 
Jackson doesn’t appear to have 
advanced much further in the paths of 
critical self-knowledge. These stories 
have “no least ulterior purpose of a 
telling", insists the 1982 preface, 
forgetful perhaps of the progagandistic 


of a despised socialist father, who is 
liberated into the worrying sunlit 
pleasures of Spain; their resentments 
against dominant, sexually magnetic 


and mixed-up men (like the maths 
muster of "SchoolEirls'’ who breaks I he 
nose of his girlislt wjfc-lo-bc before 


plunging her into a strange m£nage-tl- 
irois): their hostility towards male 
writers who are perceived as 
unscrupulous towards women, yet who 
help them in their careers (“Daisy and 
Venison"); their way of sliding in 


curious asides and generalizations 
about Jews; the reigning presence in 
them of Queen Story - all these things 
are of considerable personal and 


pantomime of exaggerated emotions”. 
Riding and Jackson prefer, and have 
produced, people -less fictions, fairy- 
tales. parables, texts that arc full of 
abstractions, types, emblems, but 
empty of characters. 

All of which manifests the kind of 
modernism, anticipating, for example, 
Beckett, that keeps recurring in these 
stories - and which is one more reason 
why talk of “feelable likeness to life” is 
so misleading. Sceptical about 
character, textually (as m every other 
way) self- regarding, the natural home 


purpose to which the story, “Socialist 
Pleasures" ("Another Socialist 
pleasure was winning arguments") was 

S uite naturally put in the sad Laura 
iding-Harry Kemp volume The Left 
Heresy In Literature and Life (1939). 
Die _ author’s loud suspicions of 
“feministic analysis” cannot alter these 
stories' repeated note of woman's 
plight and woman's aggressive 
response. Their dramatizing of the 
unhappiness of the repressed daughter 


historical interest. But none of them is 
allowed to surface in Miss Riding's or 
Mrs Jackson's highfalutin' meandering 
meditations on story. 

Which is not, after all, surprising, 
given the recurrent declarations in 
both criticism and stories on the 
subject of what's unimportant. 
Nothing much that usually matters to 
fiction matters, it seems, to Riding or 
to Jackson. "All lives, as such, are 
unimportant." So arc all stories. And 
photographic representation (“An 
Anonymous Book"); and ordinary, 
contingent detail that fiction-readers 
customarily enjoy (“Reality as Port 
Huntlady"). “Oh, ao to hell, exclaims 
the narTator of “Hungry to Hear", 
impatient with people's relish for 
gossip about people. Love, it's 
declared in “How Came It About?’’, is 
“like cancer”. Novels are "a futile 


of much of this narrating is within the 
zones claimed by the new narratology. 
And that much Mrs Jackson is nware 
of, alerting us in her latest notes - as 
one grasping at the life-raft of a good 
case - to "an attraction that the book 
can have for contemporary taste as 
modern fiction of a high degree of 
stylistic sophistication". What 
simultaneously eludes her is the Awful 
Warning her stories in that case 
provide. Averse to Ihe characters and 
the people-centred proceedings of 
traditional novels, anxious to deny 
whatever human and novelistic interest 
manages to survive the purging of 
people from her pages, her modernistic 
pieces amply demonstrate the gnawing 
emptiness, tne dryness that result from 
settling for mere lextuality. “What is 
left is stories." But that is not much 
unless the stories arc granted the right, 
too frequently denied them here, of 
being about something more than, 
well, just story. 


Espousing isolation 


Holly Eley 

Virginia Moriconi 
B lack Annis 


The sharply-tailored, reductive stories 
in Virginia Moricohl's The Mark of St 
Crispin (in which she depicts the New 
York bourgeoisie with telling 
accuracy) are no preparation for this 
ambitious, unshapely and often comic 
portrait of a woman who obstinately 
refuses to scale herself down (or to be 
scaled down) to life size. Mrs Porter 
Lamarche is Black Annis, who, 
according to Katherine Brigg’s An 
Encyclopedia of Fairies, is 

A cannibal hag.with a blue face and 
iron claws supposed to live in a cave 
in the Dane Hills in 
Leicestershire, , . . Die cave, which 
was called “Black Annis’ Bower 
Close", was supposed to have been 
dug out of the rock by her own nails. 
But she is also pathetic, courageous 
and, in her platitudinous-thoughts and 
conversation, very funny indeed. 

Her antecedents are East-Coast 
literary. Like Olive Chancellor in 77ie 
Bostonians , her nature is “a skiff on 
a stormy sea"; her Inept endeavours 
to steer it into calm waters are at 
best a source of amusement or in- 
comprehension to her husband, the 


neighbour’s poodle; subsequently, she ' took out his hat and turned. 'Where 
realizes that both dog and the did you go?' said Porter. 

F B 0 rl u P ?n rt ^^ Feminism, espoused with the same 
affections than she is. Early In the determination with which she has 
mam age, ^ she neglects their previously mastered ballroom dancing, 
dovecote apartment and establishes does as little for her psyche as a new 

D C ^ e a - rt! 10 !? ,lb Jr n iH^l e wardr obe or a henna rinse. Possibly, a 
Porter fights in the Second World War. child (which would undoubtedly have 
f dis r tance u s . herse J f further (and SHVCt j the marriage) might have drawn 
fatally) from him jn a drunken outburst hcrfromhersclAbsgrption. Butafter 

h?SiS w!^ dn Sfev 1? bocdIrte ? c J ear the. 1 (hey will never. 
a L h ? r "birthday partjL Her fi ave (he child that- Porter has longed 

e ^°, rts J* 0 j rec °uu ll ^ era ' , u d , n f° r an d Mrs Lamarche has, dutifully, 
out' attitudes with the unease that she been prepared to provide. Porter, 
feels in the presence of new . tliough still polite and attentive to her 
generatlonsof black, brown land yellow phys f M , well-being, transfers his 


, j shvco tnc marriage) might nave drawn 

from hint In a drunken outburst | lcr f rQ[I1 her sc lf-absqrpti on . But after 

n Sfev i* boct,Irte ? clear that (hey will never, 
fiftieth . birthday partjL Her h ave (he child that- Porter has longed 


for and Mrs Lamarche has, dutifully, 
been- prepared to provide. Porter, 


generations ofblack, brown and yellow ph ysf M , well-being, transfers his 
children who frequent the school affections at firs! to a collection of 
library are no more convincing than tne indoor plants, then to a young widow 
tolerant faqade that she presents to and her two children. 

Porter’s nouveau riche and Jewish „ .. .. . , 

friends. He dies suddenly at 


The narrative move$ swiftly from 
vignette to vignette, and these are 
linked, on the whole without 
clumsiness, by Mrs Lamarche’s 
inexhaustible appetite for. clichd 
together with Porter’s dry, but not 


He dies suddenly at his desk* and an 
extended period of mourning, in which 
Mrs Lamarche feels that she nos finally 


possessed hint and can be seen to have 
done so, carries her fairly close to 
fulfilment. Her righteous widowhood 
is ruined when ms executors mnke 
known to her not only that he had 


unloving, ripostes. In one of her intended to retire to the West Indies 
periodic stabs at self-revelation, she w j t j, (he young mother and her 
contemplates autobiography and tries children, but also that the liaison has 
to engage her husband s attention: bad the approval of Porter's wide circle 


'As of this writing, my little ettort 
opens with one ot the loveliest lines 
in the language' - ‘What’s that?' he 
said. "T wandered lonely, as a 
cloud” ', she said. ‘You wandered?’ 
Porter said. 'Lonely as a cloud?' She 


little effort 


had the approval of Porter's wide circle 
of friends. Behind a painstakingly 
constructed barrier of spirited truisms, 
her confusion remains Inviolate to the 
end. Verbal attack-has always beerj her. 
best method of defence; wholly 
misunderstood and humiliated, she is 


: 1 writer ui stones, 

•w constitutional and spiritual essence 

liwhSrS atur ®.V' Nevertheless it is 
“y^oM^ere, | under the persuasion 
outstanding purity of 
After alf, as Laura 
^ defiantly at the end of 
E to faery, “A Crown, 
tot n?li Al,< J® rae u . authors spend .a 
^^e /'be friending the wrong 
in turn that oqe Is 
^tmg the -right people. For, of. 

Peopie? I mean, 

Blnn*i«kiu- we ,l i° the general 
l yet?" 88 if* undoubtedly, 

evenfim5o’* 8Ufe ? n P u iH. right readers 
Ev?h«]L Uri L up t0 P rove her. right, 
tardy ner.new^ Preface 

otherSv iSS" S , at h u aild ' “ Ju?t thci 

i of th e a fresh presentation: 

there * u / 1 % F 8 r friends, and 

Sfe 8v f ftly '“ the Kt.evdi-f - a . 

■^cbanrinoTTk" * C,t ’ I * ave . tfmes 

this, ffiwo ? 2nri h mJi S t!fr n ° S,g118 bf 

Pfolecra for a starter, 

^^rance!^ 5 ' ■ ,u,e b ? W : pH 

thaaafot of 
to :ptlerce. th^foKt; 


worthy Porter, and to his seemingly 
insensitive friends; at worst she evokes ' 
embarrassment and honor. Like Edith 
Wharton's May Welland. sbe haS:b£en 
bred for a marriage in width she must 
always appear to be “loyal, gallant and 
unresentful”. But unlike May 
Welland, she is anything but simple 
and serene. - The social milieu of 
contemporary New York, far removed 
from old-fashioned > Episcopalian 
society, requires her to Work griihly at 
living through and for her husband. 

The • depiction (mainly through 
dialogue) of the two main characters! 
Porter and 'Mrs Porter Lamarche, and 
of the course of their relationship, is 
extremely well done. Hilda, , their 
invaluable maid, is realized -not to 
much through detailed description 
of her busy housekeeping a? through 
: her brief dispensations of Brooklyn 
. common sense. Other, lesser char- , 
actert- are also defined by apparently 

idle observation and chat. . .. 

" The . :. thronblogy : ,‘occ^sl6nalljf 
confuses. An episode ; in which Mrs 
: Lamarche attains betrpthal and tptin : 


waited. He went to the hall closet, soonableto Isolate hersejf completely. 




. . Your glooby Voice 
is lalt.and eftirageen, . . 

", a dolphin fountain . 

:! among the bay trees ; . 

, in i Tuscan garden 
■ . where a dwarf oil a' tortoise'/ 
gbards the piarty grotto; ', . 

\ arid ybpr quaint frizz ..f ‘ : •! 

", has fills ebony, wrinkle ■ . * . • , 

: ghizfd ,with bruised purple, ” 
tii scbergine ijp, .. ^ 

• a barbeL- beard; • .. <* 

• What a baroquesmdrgisbord! 

. bad taste of toe blond north ■ 

■ doing a flip ;• 

" with (he sugars 'of the deep south. 


■“ The . chronblogy . ..occasionally 
confuses. An episode ; in which Mrs 
: Lamarche attains betrpthal and tfidn 
n«t triage is followed impmept 
; when, late middle age, $Hti is.wontfea 
in a lusgle foti efcyatpt; witfi^ 


The grand guignolesque way in which 
she dies comes as a surprise. It is even 
mare surprising to find that we miss 
her. 

Moriconi's strengths sometimes 
work against the desired effect. ClichSs 
which, when uttered hy her unwieldy 
hetoine, invite sympathy and ' 
amusement, can, when coming too 
frequently from Porter or from one of 
the many auxiitoivcfiarociere, exhaust, 
and .bewilder. Familiar with John 
Cheever’s St Botolph’s, Moriconi tells 
us less than she might have done about 
Mrs L&mflrehe’s native ' Chickering’s 
Fells. Minor but potentially engaging 
characters such as the Honora 
Wapshotlsh Mrs Home (Mrs 
Lamarche’s mother) and bookish 
Uncle Eustace (whose surname could . 
equally have been Cabot, Winslow or. : 
Lowell) are. though never one- . 
dimensional, less substantial than they 
ought to have been. 

No .one in. Black Annis is. 
uninteresting; nnd (he shifting 
sequences coalesce into a toucliingand 
realistic portrait of a marriage. That 
the ungraspable, irritating Mrs Porter 
Lamarche should appeal as much as’ 
she does is a tribute to a.writer whose 
work, though hard to classify, . is 
adventurous arid assured. .. 
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Boldness on the bench 


Neil MacCormick 

Lord Denning 

What Next lu the Law 
352pp. Buttenvorlh. £5.95. 

0 406 I76Q27 

This will no doubt find a place in legal 
history as the.book which finally led to 

.. n MS**? of ,ile J u(J 8e who had 
all the Christian virtues except that of 
resignation”. Perhaps indeed a 
reviewer having the good fortune to 
possess a copy of the original 
unexpurgated version will find it in due 
course a collector’s piece. One cannot 


says, “should develop the law 
according to the needs of the limes. 
They should be among the bold 
spirits.” At the same time, he 


law. But then what a floodgate to 
litigation would one throw open, 
vesting how much discretion in the 
administrators of the legal aid hind? 

Anuumil Hanilinn lu'mnAlf In Id |L« 


1 . **■■■« uu ic f nc aummiMrmure or me legal am runar 

recognizes the difficulties of leaving Anyway, Denning himself is in the 
law reform to the courts: “It depends present book highly critical of the 
on whether the facts divc. ri«> m a nnint PVnancA o nrl linfnimae^ L..:u 


most, but who also articulated in his 
career a set of governing principles on 
the limits of the judicial function.) 


li UVUCIIU3 

on whether the facts give rise to a point 
for discussion, ft depends on whether 
the client or the lawyer will take it up.” 

Indeed it depends on these things. 
But one wonders how far a serving 
judge should go, prior to hearing 
argument, in ine way of indicating 
what jines may be worth trying on in 


"wvn MlglllJ VI 1 IIVCAK Ul WIV 

expense and unfairness already built 
into the legal aid scheme. 

Secondly, one has to face up to the 
constitutional question. What ought to 
be the balance of law-' 1 '—-' — 


.7 V , Ill UfMlg Ull III 

litigation. Right across tne broad 
canvas of the present book. From the 
critique of modem jury trials, through 
legal aid, litigation involving personal 
bill regref the in % s ' “b«rprivacy andWh of 

^«b ri .ia„ l %M z fi ^.; h o e , h s5ii o ij5ic 

on misuse of power (by Ministers, 
public authorities and trades unions, of 
course), Denning is share and plain 
about the changes he would like to see 
and about the defects of the present 
[aw. And so all along, not for the first 
time in his career, he provokes one to 

wnnrlprina hnm F«. ■> 


, — “ ui «ii kiiji, erratic ana 

femoestuous career as Mnster of the 
Rolls; but one cannot doubt that the 
publication of (he book and the 
reaction it rightly and predictably 
provoked among the bfack 
communities and particularly the 
jurors assailed in one section of it made 
imperative its author’s decision to 
retire. 


responsibility as between electe„ 
legislature (or. in truth, as Denning 
points out, government) and non- 
elected judiciary in such as our 
contemporary circumstances? No one 
doubts, or anyway no one should 
doubt, that under guidance of 
established or evolving legal principles 
the mdges both must ana do develop 
the law mterstitiaily, and that in doing 
so they must have recourse to some 
conceptions of justice, of common 
sense and of sound public policy. But 
there are proper limits to this, imposed 

flC milt'll DC ~l L. . a _ 


Leave aside the passage which 
provoked the particular storm; leave 

aside, that is, " 

upon (he c 

trial arisln 

Bristol, and upon its failure to reach a 
verdict; even without that particular 

nncconn iIm lu.l. .1. 1 . .. 


wondering how far a judge - a serving 
refee - should go. How far should a 


■ . T 101 MIUUIU a 

judge declare his own hand in advance 

- 1CUV{; to the changes he will favour when 

.that is, the disparaging comment !ijf r a f ad . ent * of ^litigation bring an 
the composition of Sc jury in the °PP°£ tlj nrty for chance his way? How 
arising from the riot in St Paul's, ■“ appellate judge go in 

“ ‘ " spotlighting issues he would welcome 

the opportunity to take up on appeal 
from the more hidebound courts 
below? 

There seem to me two grounds for 
doubting whether judges should show 
too plain a hand in these mattere. First 
from the angle of the litigant, law 
reform by judicial decision is an 
expensive way to proceed. As a matter 
of jushce, it is not obviously right or 
™rjl P r « vale purses bear the cost of 

TJ flt ob i ec,ion might 
be met If legal aid were provided for 
both parties in test cases on points of 


1 ■ Mink vaillLUIdr 

passage, the book as a whole may well 
seem to exceed by some way the limits 
of propriety for a serving judge, ft is 
shot through with a zeal for reform of 


(or at least change in) the faw which 
makes it seem at places almost like 
Incitement to litigation. For example, 
in dlscusmg the possible development 
ot the law to protect breaches of 

ESS- ,fl en i lin S expresses 
nimself as being all in favour of leaving 
such a development, desirable in Ills 
view, to the judges. The Judges, he 
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as much as anything else by the 
restricted capacity ol the litigious 
process to present or to test and weigh 
evidence on general social issues as 
distinct from particular issues of fact. 

Certainly, among the distinguishing 
“.. probably one should say 
distinguished” - marks of Denning's 
judicial career has been a readiness to 

a beyond the commonly accepted 
or the judicial role. Sometimes, 
as in his contributions to contract law 
or the law of negligent misstatement, 
he has re-established neglectea 
principles of good faith at the expense 
o f legal technicalities, and has 
prevailed m the long run despite initial 
resistance to bis audacity. But often, as 
he candidly acknowledges in the 
present book, he haa been called to 
order by the House of Lords, a tribunal 
which he only briefly graced in his 
passage from membership to 
presidency of the Court of Appeal. 

With all the respect due to one of the - 
r u m ,^ kable J ud 8“ to toe history 
of English law, I must say that I have 
never discerned in Denning’s judicial 
or extrajudicial utterances. any clear 
£ ew ° toe principles which distinguish 
the Holds legitimately open to judicial 
development from those properly in 
to® legislature’s responsibility. 
Almost, It seems, as though the 
governtog test is and is only the ad hoc 
judicial intuition of right and justice. 
Yet that seems insufficient in itself. 
(One might contrast hero. Lord Reid 
whose sense of justice was as sharp as 


Apart from all else, judges’ 
intuitions of justice do not always and 
necessarily coincide; the less so, the 
more ad hoc they are. So “what seems 
just” will be an uncertain guide in 
delimiting the field of judicial 
intervention. The less uncertain, it 
might be counter-objected. If judges 
do, like Denning, write down candidly 
the injustices they see in the current 
law. Then we will all know where we 
stand. Well and good; but in what 
detail, one may wish- to know? If such 
an idea caught on, we might end up 
with a great series of judicial 
manifestoes, each declaring a favoured 
{jrogjarame of law reform through 

And there is the rub, there the 
constitutional problem about the kind 
of literary freedom we should wish 
serving judges to exercise. The point 
was in fact made by Denning in his 
judgment, quoted in the present book, 
m the case where the question was 
raised whether an article in Punch by 
toe to en Mr Quintin Hogg was 
sufficiently scurrilous in its critidsm of 
the Court of Appeal to merit 
condemnation as contempt of court. 
Said Denning: “We cannot enter into 
public controversy. Still less into 
political controversy. We must rely.on 
our conduct itself to be its own 
vindication." 

The power of criticism which a great 
and long-experienced judge can bring 
to bear on the law Is almost beyond 
estimation. It is an important public 
service if he or she gives or that 
experience in mounting such criticism. 
But to do so is to enter the field of 
?u n . tr 2£ ers y’ P°to* ca l controversy at 
that, The time for giving this service is 
surely after, not during, active service 
on the judicial front. 

As_ for his Lordship's particular, 
criticisms of present law, a few 
scattered observations must suffice to 
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comparative and 


investigations of how 
work within , he 
jurisdictions - the Z 3* 

aw-SBjgi 

asss-saS 

middle of the present legally 
too well-off to get legal aid 
litigate, and at risk ofbei^l^ 

Ss u j a,ded part * who h * mE? 

SS' ^H forper l onal tojurieiS 
libel actions and questions offi 
and confidentiality, Denning isB 
on the side of the angels, ffi.offl 
reviewer’s intuitions In part® 
advocacy of a defenaTi 
information on a matter of A 
interest” is surely a much k (4 
protector of press freedom, ul 
useful potential counter-wth^ 
abuse of rights against defamulosi 
breach of privacy or of confldwci 



---- . usual auiiibC IU 

complete this review. On the jury: one 
is always startled by the remarkable 
hisulantv of English law. There may 

So’ ff D * nn,n S suggests, grounds for 
doubt- about the workings of the 

E! n ! ^system, now that every 
“ eligible for jury service. But is 
the right answer to re-introduce highly 
W service, with jurors 

5251 E m # ralea are? would 
1 b ? better rasc for retaining 
trial by ones peers, but under the 


Top people’s papers 


--- — ~ uwvu pre?tc 

firom contributing to the devri«aa 
of a European junspnidencsdSiB 
rights. In the regular flow of Bii 
applications to the Humaa Rid 
Commission, British judicial opixi 
have contributed next to nothiigBn 
the sound and proper interpretUmi 
the European Convention. It on 
fails to surprise me when British joda 
nevertheless argue against mstyft 
' Convention directly justiciable Is 
Lord Denning here adds his mkti 
that surprising argument. 

On this as other points hiss 
has a strikingly Intuitionist 
Just as H. A. Prichard thoi 
moral philosophy . was based os 
mistake since there was nplblpg 
discuss about moral issues once too 
intuition had revealed (he rij 
answer, so one may suspect tbuLo 
Denning would hold legal phflosod 
to be based on the analogous mfsta 
But one could at least be confidetritb 
his fair-mindedness would lei k 
forgive a mistaken re viewer I 
mistnkes. 
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Michael Davie 


Martin Walker 

Powers or the Press; The World’ 
Oreat Newspapers ■ 

»3 3 u 7 ;r Book8 - ti5 - 

Newspapers almost evet 


Tokyo; 
mint 

Mall; The Age, 

the Rand Dally Mail. He relates their 


toe New York Times ; the 
lh e Toronto Globe 
\a Mall; Jbe Age, of Melbourne; and 


Washl, 
an 


histories, characterizes them, and 
describes their performance in modern 
times. 

^u? e fn P t perS, l . We J ar f told, form an 
elite, in whose hands is the “cultural 
authority of the media in the West, 
iney are the house magazines, the 

nn o J bare .f ex R erien «. of toeir 
nations ruling classes.” They 



• : A beauttfUUy written arid : . ; : ' ? • 


^ , 

coltsfoot on g bomb site, , ™ndamentelly Important way, to be 

No F S r S am0Unl m “ h ' Si^n“ nCer if a " d il,? 5 0f IS' 

S ac fe?? J: >BK1E “ de,i “ 

new r order . Academic studies these vu u, i 
daw are often undertaken for political f 8 romantic - Even The 

ihotives, to expose the imperfections of toe house magazine 

.'• e P^ s a pd. its bias, and reach bng P ,ass » a were, 

?P ! *A at ff r P |1 ! e ' 00 one. In the 'SSff Murd ^ ch JJ"** find easier to 
Wed States, best-sellers have been u advertisements. The 

wri ten by journalists, describing how SffiJ ? f HoUst °n or Los 
N(r papers work; but they have rarely .ISP S , Wopld surprised to learn 
.nerr. above the level 7 0 f g ^-i y u COnnfn * a " d ideas werS 

Histories • of • particular 1 publications by a !?y one to be reflected in 

.iutvfc usually lacked candour, thouuha ™ futons of the Washington Post 

■yS$'S*7'& the ISO yearSid - Jf Melbourriefa scarrelypari. 
Sydney Morning Herald, whOseauthm- toeshared dally experience oft [he 

was gjyeo the -run of the' archives and ruling classes,- unless thev 


alone a “great” newspaper - 1 b t 
Western sense, as walker % 
concedes. His chosen papers, M 
“are read by one another, andjw 
one another in a kind . of ® 
marketplace of hews and Ideas .W 
Die welt really read '-daik. 
Johannesburg, or the Toronto W 
and Mail in Paris? 

Besides the biographies ofj 
papers Walker introduces l«o w 
themes. He prints brief extrart*" 
the newspapers’ editorials aw.R 
Second World War, arid exalting? 
paper's coverage of Iran 
decade up to the fall of toe SMdj 


aecaue up to rne iau oi 
conclusion, is that "they faijwj 

,1 their w 

> of the 


WIJU1U1UII 1& lUHl IIIWJ 

their job well, arid that their 
meant that the majority of the 
literate ana interested dhwg 


hjstory o) tfie _ 

member of inferior papers. 


, 

quite seriously misinformed 
might have added that tb* -J 
Department and :the Fprejgo- V 
■ were similarly impe^P 11 ”- 
papers come but of the w® 
, moderately well: The Age 
Monde. -i 

Walker touches- on 
matters; the relation beWW®. 
“great 9, papers and iheir local g 
Elites;., the ways in which thejv 
serious papers need 
methods ir the- public is to 
informed ■ on : political ' 
Unfortunately, h? barejy»vfism| 
space to rqise one topic W'OflV*, 
to the nextk He has made a.fe** 1 

Mr Murdoch’s paper in New 


: : •* . I’-’r ‘. V T 


triost . people^ iritererf 
newspapers will learn froia/P* 
the Press. But the nature and«“ 
those powers remain as oosw 

:i f ./.v> t;Ci u:h;iii htyj.iiub v W 




art history 


400 years on 


Charles Hope 


David Rosand (Editor) 

nilan: His World and His Legacy 

549pp. Columbia University Press. 


£33.50. 

0 231 05300 2 

Art historians, like concert promoters 
and the Post Office, are obsessed by 
anniversaries. It seems that the 
centenary of the birth or death of an 
artist can never be allowed to pass 
without a scholarly conference and a 
bulky record of the proceedings. When 
minor or unjustly neglected figures are 
involved this can be a valuable way 
of encouraging research ana 
reassessment, but in the case of the 
major artists, who are after all 
constantly studied, the practice is less 
obviously useful. Even though it may 
be convenient to have fifty or so 
articles on a famous painter or sculptor 
easily accessible in a single volume, the 
circumstances of publication generally 
prevent any of the authors from taking 
account of the other contributions, as 
they might have done had these in the 
normal way appeared in learned 
journals. Moreover, speakers at such 
conferences are often invited on the 
strength of past work rather than 
current research, and their papers still 
have to be printed even if they add 
nothing new. Finally, although one of 
the main objects of the exercise, 
presumably, is to make available 
recent discoveries, it is often years 
before such commemorative volumes 
are actually published. 

This is certainly the case with Titian: 
His World and His Legacy, which 
consists of seven papers given at a 
symposium held in New York in 1976 
to mark the fourth centenary of the 
artist’s death. But to a great degree the 
organizer, David Rosand, seems to 
have avoided the other pitfalls, mainly 
because the contributors were 
encouraged to speak on a broad range 
of topics related to sixteenth-century 
Venice, rather than confining them- 
selves to the career of Titian nimself. 
As a result, their conclusions scarcely 
need to be revised in the light of the 
mass of other publications resulting 
from the 1976 celebrations. 

The only paper, in fact, which deals 
exclusively with Titian is by Rosand 
•himself. It is concerned with critical 


responses, mostly dating from the 
artist’s lifetime, to the different phases 
of his career. The material is largely 
familiar, but it provides an effective 
introduction to tne volume as a whole. 
This is followed by a useful survey by 
James Ackerman of architectural 
patronage in Venice and the Veneto. 
Few sc nob- . vill disagree with his 
concludin' , bservations that the 
methods of social history that 
have been so effectively applied 
in this field would also benefit 
the study of painting and sculpture. 
Even though Douglas Lewis’s earlier 
work suggests that he would be 
sympathetic to such an approach, his 
discussion here of Sansovino's career 
as a sculptor deals exclusively with 
questions of style; but it is an important 
contribution to the old debate about 
the impact of Mannerism in Venice. 

The other paper of a strictly art- 


historical character, by Julius Held, is 
on the influence of Titian on Rubens. 
Astonishingly, this subject has never 
been examined before in a 
comprehensive WHy. Held docs not 

E retend to do full justice to his theme, 
Lit he provides a mass of valuable 
comments, which should in particular 
remind us that Rubens's attitude to 
Titian’s mythological imagery was very 
different from that of many modern 
iconographers. The meaning of one of 
Titian s pictures is also the concern of 
Edward Lowinsky, who gives a long 
and wide-ranging analysis of the 
problematic canon performed by some 
of the figures in “The Andrians” . I 
cannot say whether he is right in his 
interpretation of the musical score, but 
I find his reading of the composition 
less than convincing. 

With Patricia Labalme’s essay on 
Titian’s friend, Pietro Aretino, we are 



introduced to the world of Venetian 

E Dlitics. She demonstrates very well 
ow he established and maintained his 

K osiiion in the city, and in particular 
ow he managed to protect nimself in 
spite of scandals and the hostility ol 
powerful princes. This is relevant for 
Titian loo, of course; for he was no less 
adept than Aretino in dealing with 
foreign rulers, and, indeed, with the 
Venetian government. On more than 
one occasion he used his diplomatic 
skills on behalf of Aretino. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the 
contribution of Juergen Schulz, who 
discusses the houses of Titian, 
Aretino and Sansovino. This is a 
fascinating piece of social history, 
informative both about the way in 
which Venetians of the period lived, 
and about the class structure of the 
city. On one point, however, it is 
possible to correct his account. He 
quotes a nineteenth-century tradition 
that in the earlier part of his cared 
Titian lived in lhe Calle Ca’ Lippoli 
near the Frari. Schulz himseif is 
doubtful of the stop's truth but he is 
unable to identify the source. 
According to Gian Jacopo Fontana, 
writing in a Venetian newspaper, 11 
Vaglio, on July 10, 1852, the idea 
originated with an eccentric priest 
named Vincenzo Zenicr, who had a 
passion for identifying the houses of 


Jordaens's " Sitting Bitch", which is reproduced from R*A d'Huist's Jacob 
Jordaens (Philip Wilson, Russell Chambers, Covent Garden, London 
WC2. £47.50. 0 85667 1 19 3), was drawn during the period In which he 


assisted Rubens In the decoration of Philip IV of Spain’s hunting lodge, 
the Torre de la Parada near Madrid. 


famous Venetians and marking them 
with marble plaques. Sometime in the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
sketches of limbs and a head were 
discovered in the house in question, 
and Zenier suggested that they were 
studies for Titian’s “Assumption" in 
the Frari. These drawings, which were 
acquired by an unnamed Englishman, 
cannot be traced, but it seems 
inconceivable that Zenier’s attribution 
was correct. Some indication of his 
reliability is provided by the fact that 
he later claimed, certainly wrongly, to 
have found Titian's death certificate In 
his own chureh of San Tomk. The 
plaque which he put on (he house no 
longer exists, but several others, 
including one about Marco Palo, 
continue to mislead visitors to the city 
and perhaps nlso native Venetians, 

Rosand has done a difficult job Well. 
The quality of the essays In this volume 
is consistently high, and although the 
contributors were asked to write for a 
general audience, their papers will be 
read with interest by specialists too. 
The book is afso handsomely 
produced, with a very generous 
selection of good illustrations. 
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any more than there is in the case of 
Traversari. All this is solid stuff, 
however, in comparison ’with the 
threads by which the author seeks to 
connect diovanni Bacci with Cardinal 
Bessarion, the Metropolitan of Nicea, 
a tissue fine enough to induce an attack 
of vertigo in a gossamer spider. If the 
further attempt to link Bessarion, 
through a series of portraits of varying 
degrees of credibility, to the figure on 
the left of the foreground croup in the 
panel painting of Flagellation likewise 
arouses a degree of scepticism, the 
book, is nevertheless packed . with 
interesting information : and 
hypotheses. By one of the more 
intriguing of these the hall in which the 
Flagellation Is shown as taking place is ' 
linked with the Scala Santa and the 
Lateran. 

Apart from the validity or otherwise 
of tne varying theories which are put 
forward, the reader is immediately 
plunged into the world of academic 
close combat. The names of fellow art 
historians and historians are strewn 
across the page, losing a limb here of 
an, eye djere, or receiving medals, 
posthumous or otherwise, as their 
theories are exploded by Oinzberg’s 
barrages, or called in aid to further 
some campaign, /. 

Marion Aronberg Lavin’s study of. 
the Baptism Is in many ways a very 
different kind of book; since it Is 
directed very clearly at the general 
reader while also setting put to 
convince the specialist. In certain pther 
j-efepecu, however, it raises very similar 
questions/' 

: : Lavin will have none bf the condliar 
theory, seen by such a? Carlo Ginsberg - 
as central to Piero’s productions, and 


instead stays firmly In the camp of 
those who prefer to date the “Baptism 
of Christ” in the late 1450s or early 
1460s, alongside the Flagellation. 
However, It must be said that the 
evidence brought forward to link the 
three angels to the Miracle at Cana and 
the wedding ceremony, fascinating as it 
is, will probably seem less than 
overwhelming in Its probative value to 
the more sceptically-minded. 

The placing of the painting in its 
local setting, most immediately in that 
of the surviving afterpiece of which it 
formed a part, and most excitingly in its, 


fascinating, though, wheh so much is 
given, it is slightly odd that the obvious 
connection between death and burial, . 
and rebirth and baptism Is omitted. : 
Baptism represents the death of the 
unredeemed self and its. rebirth in ■ 
Christ, and throughout the Middle 
ages baptistries . were regularly 
modelled on- the church of the Holy 
.Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Since Piero s 
Baptism was designed.for the towri of ■ 
Sansepqlcro, or Holy Sepulchre. whiCh 
was, as Uvin demonstrates/ teen a* ' 
the New Jerusalem i to have stressed 
this most straightforward association 
of ideas would have added a farther 
dimension to a fascinating discussion. *• 
No less illuminating, hoiveyer, is the 
emphasis placed, and rightly placed, 
on the miracle of. the stopping of the 
Jordan, explaining Piero's curious 

treatmentof the rjvef, which must have 

E uzzled . many tjn; enquiring but- less ■ 
nowledgiable observer. - ; ,'v;' 

What will be for maiiy Such admirers j 
of the allarpiece a revcaHiig initiation . , 
into the medieval system . of literal. 


allegoricnl. moral and anagogical 
meanings, leads-on to n considered orf 
of the design of the panel {which Is 
supplemented by an Appendix on its 
proportional mathematics by B. A. R. 
Carter). Clearly, one tif the prime 
virtues of the good research historian 
or iconographer or formal analyst, is 
knowing just how 1 far to take on 
argument and when to stop.. If this 
thought, which was. .uppermost, when 
I read much of Ginzberg's work, has 
not already surfaced during the perusal 
Of Lavin's excellent, provocative and 
much more smoothly flowing text, it 
does so with a vengeance now. A writer 
of treatises qri mathematic i and 
perspective P|eto . certainly wits, but 
whether be ni^lly Mt^bdut deslgrilrii 
His painting in tne way suggested in 
Lavin’s book appears to be most 
Improbable on general principles. 
Surely, when considering: the prfecise 
relationship, between the overall 
dimensions df 'the aftBrplecc dnd 
internal cornpOSitioridl details to tour 
places of decimals in terms of drcles, 
pentagons and equilateral triangles, 
and entering into dlsom&iori of such 
facts as that “the side 'pf the pentagon 
i.e. chord 72? which oy calculation Is 
sine 36° X 2 X the Radius;. 78.871 ;cm 
( l . 1756 x 67.09) .- v is the some |ai the 
radius plus one tenth pf the side of fhd 
equilateral . triangle" , and that, a 
discrepancy ‘of.,,18 cm is .neglfgiblfr 
Which it certainly is, it would also nave 

L I. Jd n M- mASb 1 Inf- iliA .vtort .'fllmll 
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Emmanuel Le Roy Lndurie 

Love, Death and 
Money 

The nmhor of Hfnntaitlou takes an 
Ocri'nn novella as the bnsi. Tor a massive 
exmnj nation of the literal lire and 
customs of an 1 8lh-ceutut^ peasant 
society. £17.50 

Janice Robinson 

H.D. 

The Life and Work of an 
American Poet 
Tho first full hiography of Hilda 
Doolittle - founder of ihe Imagist 
movement, fwnc£o of Eira Pound, wife 
of Riclmrd Aldington, intimate of D. H. 
Lawrence, patient of Freud, and one of 
tho most inlliiQiitul Jitemry figures of 
rhis century. Illustrated, £13.50 

Charles Dickens 

Nicholas Nickleby 

A hefty two-volume alipcased sot 
reproducing in facsimile the novel’s 
originul monthly ports, including 
advertisements and P)i[z illustrations, 
with nti introductory essay hy Michael 
Slater, Illustrated, £9.95 paperback 

F t'oda Constable 

The England of 
Eric Ravilious 

Six ty- four walcr colours by one or the 
most undeservedly neglected Britisli 
artists of the 20 1 It century , 

Illustrated (in cl. colour), £18.50 

Roy T. Matthews & 

Peter Mellini 

In Vanity Fair 

An extensive study of the origins, 
development nml character of tlie 
striking onrit-aliircs which uerc lUo 
principal tea lure of the Viciorian and 
Edwnrdinu society iiiugnzino f 'unity Fair. 
Illustrated (inol. colour), £25.00 

' Boned feta Ward . 

Miracles and the 
Medieval Mind 

An exploration of how the nil it tide to the 
miraculous con bo an important source of 
Information about the subtlety of llio 
medieval nionlalUy. Ulus Ira led, £17.50 

Mikiso Hane 

Peasants , Rebels . 
and Outcastes 

A vivid account of the working 

conditions and daily lives of Japan’s 
peasants and workera from the 1 868 
Melji reforms to World War II. £12.60 

.William Morris 

A Book of Verse 

, fn colour facsimile, a danling exnmplo 
. of decoration and calligraphy. Illustrated, 
(in cl. colour), £4,95 paperback 1 

. Noil K. Buxton & 

Derek AJdcroft (eds.) 

British Industry 
between the Wars 

NeWand Significant csssays. - ' 

£7.50 paperback 
EllzabethB, MoynOian 

Paradise asa 
Garden ■ 

■Study of Persian anti Mughal gardens^ . j, 1 
Illustrated, l£6.95fuif>erback , 

; WilliamHowawl Adams r 
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The College Ghost 


For Hugh Sinclair 




Ac 11.25, after b college beano 

Designed to wish a retiring colleague well 

(Who with a glass in one hand, a watch in the other 

Like the pieces of Alice's mushroom, sat and then rose 

To remind with smiling words why we shall miss him), 

At that suspended hour of a summer night, 

Having made my few farewells, collected my gown, 

My black tie carelessly Celling the approximate time. 

The claret filling my toes, the toes my shoes 
And the shoes knowing more or less the way to go, 

I left rhe smoking-room and paced the cloisters 
In the wrong direction, almost three sides where one 
Would do, to find the passage to take me safely 
To the only place where wo regularly fall 
Utterly unconscious without rebuko or danger 

And came at once upon tho college ghost 
Lolling In n Gothic arch not far from the kitchen. 

It had a gross nonchalant air, pretending 

That It simply chanced to bo there waiting for no one 

Particularly, picking its non-existent nails. 

• Its face was puffy and indistinct, the eyes 
Burnt holes, nose gone, the grin healthy 
But upside down. It wore a college scarf 
And a row of pens in Its shroud like a boftln, 

Slouched In its window in a May Week pose. 

It watched me as I approached and it made its greeting. 

Not deferent, not Bssertive, simply assuming 
rts right to export mo to stop, as though our notes 
Had crossed and whatever, it was had there and then 
To bo settled and some confusion straightened out. 

The night was dark and winy as a cellar, 

Tho only noises the clacking of the flagpole 

On St S withun’s tower and the thumping of my heart. 

But I wasn't surprised. I felt it was an encounter 
Fated at one or another time to. occur. 

ta rny pocket, (he Inmr „nd outer 
S«ults. comforting brass and heavy for turning 
Tne secret doors and great gates of the college. ° 

Ffngi ered them as though they were amulets 
To keep at a distance the ‘presence t found before me. 

Behind and through it gleamed the broad green square 
Of the lawn where all that lutqmor afternoon 
•. to various attitudes of conversation 
Undergraduates had s«t with early teas 

Ouflapping the lingering reniaini of lunch 

thC * h «P° le ” ,ha P B . if voice It was, 
gS* 1 ?™ ds ™ fOftly. catching my *ar 

. Exactly like a carefully-placed loudspeaker, 

■ : ^i!^. W ° rd f 1 ' Ver ® V ford * who had sat on thatlawn 
Through similar afternoons, until such darkness fell; 

^Though I am not often seen here, at least at times 
" • r. ■" ! J hcn r *° u M«w©hJ* tasks last through daylight or take 
; You front page to page of aisorted mehibrtnda, • 

* broker or a winded traveller 
V «■*»«© /or the. last train in a foreign city, 

’ '*• 1 * m discrepant arid uncorroborated ■ 

: Asa r^j^tionj embarraMlng as tha memory 

j len f >y ords a t par ting; ■ fea red • , 

;• sSf a , " ummo *P rot a forgotten misdemeanour; 

• f do appear, apd appear to you now. : i 

i : : : .r. • ’■ y* ^«©My>t-to*;iato'tHla, Whenyiw ardisth^tod ’ ■ ’ : 

“ -v ! ' '• ••Suft-- 1 to ‘ 

op paper In a paddled tray. 7 .* 

■: V; 


;;?p. ■; ' / ‘ i f : .■ 


“It concerns the conspiracy to keep me partly asleep 
With promise of distinct pleasures belonging to 
The forms of success towards which you propelled me 
Wise like an elder framing a constitution * 

Before he retires and dies a powerless legend. 

“You gave me much that could not shame the giver 
Whatever whoops of joy and sounds of breakage 
Greeted your smiles, fond as a distant uncle. 

When the package was ripped open, the contents spilled 
The crucial instructions Immediately lost. 

“But grammar burned bishops and nations fell to the prism 
I negotiated the quantities of blood required 
To put into effect the decrees of the Ineffable. 

I argued over heads that I knew were soon 
To lose all Interest in what they commandeered. 

“I was present when the planet first took its header 
Into the bracing briny of the impermanent. 

I dignified the scribbled with the spacing of nuts and muttons. 
I bowed in Washington, once the place was Invented. 
Through me the Greeks discovered Australia. 

“Theories of diet dispersed tribes, infections 
Accompanied stately truths like Interpreters. 

I took your towers for wit, your lawns for sorrow. 

And made the friendships that reduced brown acres 
Of imposing mahogany to the space of a handclasp. 

"Even when the world in a more appealing tongue 
Spoke of the price to be paid for a share of power, 

It was to you I referred with a slight shrug 

And perhaps a mock self-deprecatory grin 

That could not decide if it cared for your approval. 

“You gave It. i And that was when I became a ghost, 

Rioting Invisibly In the halls and staircases 
• ® y consecrated youth, while everything true 

And good fell from my fingers or from windows. 

Drifting like laughter in the direction of the ivy. 

“Now I appear to yop because at last 

I have rejoined you for ever. Life has made 
Its choice. My affairs are finally quito complete 
And there is nothing loft In the world to alter. 

Whatever you teach will make no difference at all.” 

So saying, it boyishly scissored the stone sill 

l tretch ° f the 8rms and a hint of flannel 
As the bails in the tower tensed to tell three quarters 

NodJbfJ b ? aVed 88 !t lifcM *° do these moments, 
Nodding above the treescape like an impresario. 

Which way It went I really couldn't say, 

But it had gone. And so 1 slowly continued 

L2. , 11rf.^*?f ed ; P f h thr ° Ugh the heatt of f h« college, . 

f light of foot but somewhat enlightened, 

Slightly unsure of what I thought I had heard. 

Darkness was all around me like a sixth : i 

TW if? F k he ^ b,0lU L? quiBt of certa!n music 
-Th« w^M and tr . emb,e * to play- And it was like 

UkeXhf Pre “^F on 1** pockets of resistance. « 

Like righteous claims of love. Or threats of war. . 

AntidWo’ V^t t, ! the B, tlmate‘ chaos will surely be 
A predicate of just this irresponsible architecture 

V? 8 ? d , P*' a ^ rs that meddled for years 
The wnrd b i fateful intentions until the wind, changed, 
worcfr wpre in my hqad Jlke an egg in a bottle/ 

‘i* 8 ? ““‘Whk: I had the feeling 
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The linguistic and the psychotic 
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as the phenomenological school that moment, ii seemed that Bion s group inlellectuak - 

^rr^i ,n ,a?^ nd P erm8 i]y an aiysis was the way of the future . Sucn Althusser. By 


i - for Foucault. Sollers. 
By 1963. when Lacan was 


-Fou Lacan". With this pun (“foul* le 
camp"), the front page of the French 
daily. Liberation, announced the death 
in September 1981, of Jacques Lacan; 
there followed nine pages devoted to 
the event. Lacan's influence on the 
intellectual life of France is 
indisputable - as great as Sartre's, 
perhaps the single most important 
influence since the Second World War. 
Its index is not given by the knowing, 
or not so knowing, references to 
i Lacanian concepts, or the flood of 
unreadable articles and books so 
obviously influenced by his style. The 
readers of Liberation who would avidly 
read nine pages devoted (o that 
uniquely unsymbolic event, the death 
of a man, were also those who, over the 
years, packed the auditoriums where 
Lacan spoke, and who might, by dint of 
circumstance and contusion, find 
themselves on the couches of the 5.000 
or so analysts who practise the art in 
■ France (most of them, of course, in 
Paris). 

In Britain, where we have mobilized 
our common sense to resist the 
epigones of Freud, we feel entitled to 

S e attention to the passing of the 
Freud, whose f i fe and work . we 
now suspect, reveals in the most clear- 
cut fashion that the Emperor, whether 
an austere Austrian Jew or a 
sunealislica t ly inclined French 
psychiatrist, has no clothes. And it 
certainly was no coincidence that the 
most Intellectually sensitive attack on 
Lacan's theories to date, Derrida's of 
some ten years back, opened with a 
discussion of the passage in The 
I interpretation of Drgams concerned 
with dreams of nudity and self- 
( exposure, where Freud commented on 
Hans Christian Andersen's story. Yet 
Derrida's point was one that runs 
*> counter to our "Anglo-Saxon" desire 
[, to dispense with such charlatans 
f- altogether; he wished to Show that the 
p moment of revelation, in which a small 
r child indicates to the audience that the 
i htnh stands naked before them , if only 
f- they can "open their eyes" to see it, is 
i- one more version of the theory of truth 
t asa “revelation'’ or disclosing, a theory 
, to which Lacan appeared to subscribe. 

\, Lacan’s career was a demonstration 
of those effects of speech which he 
‘ corned psychoanalysis was uniquely 
J placed to study. On the one hand, he 
r w ® s 8 conventional professional man, 

' who Worked at his chosen trade for fifty 
. 0r 30 years. On the other, he willingly 
\ owned up the Pandora's box of 
L sh amanlsm, charlatanry, modishness 
r and dupery. It wasn’t until he was sixty- 
[ u i £ a Osetian of his writings, 

; w nich had previously ' appeared in 
specialist journals, was published. And 
' lhat time he was already both 
f ™s and infamous '*■ for his 
’ fhadsniatic effect on his' disciples, for 
His rehabilitation of Freudian theory, 
i ana for the inevitable schisms and 
f “ssensions that surrounded his 
.person, •' ,l 

[. .history of the psychoanalytical 
f P^ement In Franck ' is Inextricably 
! ? a D l nd “P with his personal destiny, 
i Jacquea-Lacan was Som in Paris on 
i Apr} 13. 1901, the son of Emilfie 
. ««udry - and Alfred Ucan, bon 
.fou^eoZy. Educated by the Jesuits, he 
m,lnuL^ s 8 doctor and then as a 
-SSW, His first professional 
SSwatton was aiveri iri 1926 and 
\ ' Si 06 9 ral . thesis, of 1932, was on the 
\ : [®' 0 ‘? (r Pfycho6es in their relation to 
ir hPtT s 2 na - ty - His academic mentors, 
:. Henri Claude and 

? JP 9e_G16rambault. The former 
- '!??, ba pn instrumental in allowing 
S ■ L^J^nch psychiatrists who first 
} . in P«ud the freedom 

• «S. tIie n .w ideas, at a time when 

»*>, “Oenrah" -MnEMurii™" met 
S out?i n fj , cha 9y ,n ® t3C : and morally 
I from n)Mch. of the 

t> • / fahii?.!, f 0 C'6rambault *was 
!• „7? nous jbf nU nosological, innovation 


The youne Lacan was not iust an m w .r v p er u ?- n ■ °^ c mid-1970s, the weekly showing was 

_ ' S . j not just an 0 f groups - his first publication for we ll over 1 000 It was this nlatfm-m 

ambitious and dedicated psychmtnst. seven vears Ccrtainiv the nractirnl lu/, , ’ . - , ^ ‘ n,s P la »orm 

He was from enriv nn n mernhor nf tho y rs ‘ ru. ,,y me P rfu - n ™ that gave Lacan his fame, 

was rrom eany on a member of the consequences of this paper were to be 

surrealist circles around Andrd Breton momentous, since, in following out the Lacan 4 teaching, however, always 

~ writing poetry and inviting his logic of his argument concernina the moved ahead of his followers, not only 
artistic friends to the open spaces of the nature of lime and its relation to action lo outstrip the hounds of Artemis (as 


sr?r;*" 



h e moved ahead of his followers, not only 
Qn to outstrip the hounds of Artemis (as 
he portrayed them ) but also because of 
the dialectical instability of his 
thought. Lacan was a didaci, not a 
theorist, and deliberately distorted and 
compressed the teachings of his 
, sent main in his Ecrits. In consequence, 
i the verbatim transcriptions of the 
I seminalrcs themselves arc far easier to 
comprehend. There may lx even more 
digressions, but they can be seen to 
have an immediate explanation: a 
i guest lecture from a visiting luminary 
< of the previous evening; a particularly 
obtuse pnper from the recent literature 
which provides a useful opportunity to 
demonstrate technical or theoretical 
errors and their consequences. 

Even though Lacan responded 
immediately to such topical events, 
and even though his teaching 
constantly moved on, discarding 
concepts thm had been around for 
enough time to serve their purpose 
(average turnover about four years), 
each sentinaire is built out of a set of 
themes that Lacan would return to. 
year in year out. Not just those with 
which he has become associated.- the 
supremacy of the signifler over the 
signified, the iron law of the father, the 
|j decentring of the subject, the vitriolic 
!%»' attacks on ego-psychology and the 
“American way of human 
engineering", the delight in the play of 
mirrors which the mirror-phase njia the 
Other introduce ; Info . the anxious 
search for a "sense of se If-iden t ity " tfia I 
psychoanalysis both provokes and 
cures - but also a set of abiding 
cultural. philosophical nna 
epistemological themes IQ which he 
anchored his thought. Most- 


Jacques Lacan 


particularly, every semlnatre contained 
Tong ruminations on the nature oF the 
symbol: its status as writing, its 
insertion into a combinatorial system, 
its function in mathematical formulae 
and. of course, a demonstration of its 
rhetorical resources. 

Hence the basic framework of the 
Lacanian sentinaire was three-fold: 
firstly, the Freudian texts or texts that 
were the proper object of the group's 
discussion; secondly, the point which 
Lacan's theoretical elaborations had 


Hdpital- Saintfc-Anne. where they and hesitation, Ucan began to vary the a i reB d y attained, as measured by the 
decorated the walls and conducted length of. his own analytic sessions. It exten i to which students and disciples 
experiments in automatic writing. But, was this variation in the time bought by u d enjiaBe( j ^th his teaching; thirdly, 
having written two pieces for the the patient that was to be a weapon a re | at ^i y constant set o? cultural 
surrealist magazine Le Mbiouurein brandished at Lacnn in 1953, in the first | Bndrnar ^ s providing the bearings for 
1933, he appears to have dropped his of the , international disputes he was Lacan . s psychoanalytic . theory and 
links with these groups. party to, and then again m 1963, when p ract | ce> ^ ■ 

Lacanpresented a first version ofhis Am ndSmmS» it^cbnduffif In S6minaire III on Les ,)Mw, 
“Mirror-stage ’ paper to - the affiliation rbr the French group to from 1955-56, two main ■ themes 
International ftyenoanalyHcai Con- which Ucah belonged that he be emerge. °^r the previous year^La^n 
gress at Marienbad. An article that he from ,|,elr list of analysts had begun to emphasize Ae difference 


prlnope de rtallfe", give an idea, of the fo ’ conformfotheCodedf lattice 'the mtrror-phw^: It K. the ego t trie 
density of the conceptual apparatus he guaran ,eeing the patient that the cornerstone of the Umaginjiife . the 
had already elaborated around the fength of the session be. fixed in' universal fellow-man. of ideals, the 
concept of the mirror, stage, in which advance. Whatever the exact nature of . Impersonal other of mteRubjectivity 
are played out the essential elements of his technique, either at this time or in (the 1 "one pf English*' the ■ on of 
Freud’s conception of narcissism and j atcr vca re, when rumours of five- French - whom -Freqd called the 
of Hegel’s death-struggle between . minu( | KSsiorts wore rife, it was . Mltmensch). Uc^n & . ' distinctive 
master and slave. The distinctive t hta issue that decided his :wpm- : approach ^ the tension between 
predilections' of Lacan were already munkatlon, . , . solipsism j and irretnevable otherness 

' DrCsent’ an extraordfriary' fidelity to', ■ M ,. ■, ■' ■ .■ generated by the Kantian tradition and. 

. fraud; an unrelenting suspicion of the n _® y { J f 95 ? h i ‘ ^druY of DreXous '' hy Sartre^ waB .to 

Intellectual modes of his time. •«?#• ' ^32 A6?£iJ5 .^iprouncl the distinction between .this 

■ including the ‘•humanistic*’ innovations. '[g ch j^ dueSrtwlo 2 ,h ^ r '’ th ^ ln * he 

• associated with phenomenology, to the o (d Socie t)' ?plit , ■ due j^rtiy tp -phenomenology bf language, - thus- 
which as early as 1933, iri a review of personality clashes and .. avoiding, transcendentalism, ; fwo. 

Minkowski-s ^tessic ; work, on . u«' : .9SS!S:- 25??E 


SSSSa tWaTlie had op'p*ed the- : nwoeuvnjgs. eiioldgy" I “Why is it oniy :man who 

more ri^rous and esoteric pmiosophy an P la >* w l th dic ' 7 ™?y « « Ibet .ihe 

of Heidegger; and the ; new c ^ n _. j6n B 0 n f planets do not speak?"’.. 

Hegelianism that he had i [nthe :p | y choai 4j|j 9 . His famous P Rome - A- preliminary answer to these 

of Alexandre Kojive from f 1953 supplied the questions invokes. Pascal: on tbejpne 

1933*-39. , ; SSSSS: and jte j£3mm i Band. hi$ ^realisation of the wordless 

At the end of the war, Ucan iriade a iSearch for thfe hew Sodlt$ Ffwcajb, • Jffgr 1 
Journey to London in search of a moral de Psychanalyse. Fromthe latfe. 1940s ,Ne wt 0 rimri 
cliinafethat owed it? strength to a war ■ on , Lacaris forte had been recognized . on 


1 :,macn .4.?!? • questions' initiated this: “phenorri- 

p of those opfKKfld.to enology": “Why is it 6n]y :man who 
up., he emerged .a? the p | ays ~] th dice? Why is,; it that ; the 


1933n39, ., . : 

At the end of the w 
.. Journey toLondOnin 
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tiike seriously, flm beyond Lacan's 
schema lie history of ideas is u mure 
recognizably concern porary method of 
establishing the status of the Ollier: u 


another of his papers. Lacan path for the patient lo regain a 
characterized psychoanalytic treat- fundamental lack of certainly can be 
menl ns controlled paranoia; in a book reopened, and his capacity for doubt 
like Schreher's, the achievement of amt hesitation restored. 

pjranuiu is triumphantly celebrated - _. 

and legally vouched for. while the The psychotic s re ation with others 
transparency of the unconscious that niay be characterized by certainty, but 
(lie analyst tries so hard to achieve is his matron with speech (the Symbolic) 
already there; limpid, lucid and * pervaded by doubt. Lacan highlights 
untouchablv mud. ,wo fea,ures of psychotic language: 

. . , the "symbolic phrase," whose incom- 

More than any other psychoanalyst, pletenessleavcsthesubjectinsuspense 
Lacan might he said to have had a fa voice says: "You are he who . ."). 
spec.al affinity with psychosis, and the endless sequence of allusions 
Cerriiinlyhewasaiensewiihit.buuhis that criss-cross his discourse. Lacan 
away from sympathetic gradually puls together an explanation 
•ifimSSL d r > rdS 8 d,sta "| of paranoia. His starting-point is 
a d.r™m,„i h r im h. dlESEi 1 Fred's noMomhalwhBl is repudiated 


lh for the patient to regain a 


. r — , - : “ nut juiicun s, tiiv utnicvcnicni i 

phenomenology of such spccch-acts us pjnmuia is triurnphuntfv celebrated 
mi vocation, the call . passwords and and legally vouched for. while lh 
witnessing. The topic uf psychosis and transparency of the unconscious ths 
the peculiarities of psychotic speech the analyst tries so hard to achieve i 
anu verbal hallucinations gave him the already there: limpid, lucid am 
opportunity to develop Ins treatment untouchablv mud. 
of these speech-acts and demons! rule « . , 

their relation to the subject’s relation , More I ! , “ n a , n - v nlher psychoanalyst 
lo Hie Other. Lacan might he said to have had i 

. , . special affinity with psychosis 

However, what mny surprise many Certainly he wasatense with it. but thi 
, r h ade r rs n lhe . ra[fl ^ r modest led him away from sympathelii 
claims that Lacan makes: he has no intimacy and towards a distant 
general causal theory of psychosis to admiration of its impersonal 
otter. Or. rather, if what is offered as achievement. In 1975 he had purified 

£nrfv M1 lin Ji'S™ “U 56 c !i“ sr f 1, lt . ,s in a manner curiously 

clearly inadequate. The distinctive parallel to Jungs; "1 no longer believe 

0 r ^°.* pS> . OSIS 11 ? r sin ^ cs that psychosis has anything to do with 

Fven 8 Ihnulll c 5!^ f t ion . the personality. Psychosisis an attempt 
ihro™ r?r»iiL CeraeS ^ IS L y 'V at n 8 our - ,n this sense. I would say that 
f r Lli he rer, - ,te mon ? e ! lt i n which I am psychotic. I am psychotic for the 
,s precipitated, he sole reason that i have always tried to 
rLpeatcdly stresses the constancy of nn he rigorous. " In the sfinbiaire. he 

mnnlfiS"? s,ru ? , J rc ,h * Aveisc emphasizes the importance of not 
manifestations of the However, understanding psvchotics. "If vou 


r- — - itimi ia, wnm cannot become 

i m « a ..[" an ? er cu , n( ?. us| y conscious, but is not yet capable of 
parallel to Jung s; I no lunger believe becoming re Dressed) anneim in ih*» 

ihewrann^rlf p ai ? yfhins 10 do w,Ih real. What cannot be accepted within, 
Psych °i' s 15 a ,j iMe *P* appears wi thout . Accordi ng to Lacan . 
I f e " se • i would say that w hat is refused is a primordial signifier: 

psy . chollc f ? r jhc "Psychosis consists in a hole, a lack at 
sole reason that I have always tried to the level of the cionifi<*r ” Up n ™ 
be rigorous." In. the sfinlnaire. he psychotic defence insists in “not 


or “buttoned-down" to anything. In 
such a case, “the you is exactly him 
whom I am addressing and none other" 
-that is. there is no distinction between 
the other and the Other. Everyone 
seems to be talking to themselves. The 
act of communication, in which both 
the Other as subject addressed and the 
Other as guarantor of the possibility of 
such n relation, aborts. Hence, without 
sufficient "buttoning down”, the 
subject will enter psychosis. 

The sdminaire on the psychoses is 
not as accessible as those of the two 
previous years. But its publication 
serves^ as a timely reminder that 
Lacan's work wns always directed 
towards psychoanalysis, its theory and 
its practice. After reading this work, no 
one could take him for a structuralist, 
applying to psychoanalysis a 
preformed episteme that could equally 
well be laid over the disciplines of 


fruits of hKSWW,' 
sciences m general,. 

nightmare from £‘*1 
intellectual life anal M 

psychoanalytical 

recover Nightmare, wfA 
themselves unless thevanh? 1 * 
offer up a modicum ofiS 

he punctuation of comniS 

himself attempted to 2? 
effects of his own death^yfcf. 

the institutions clustered 

Xf ar or so before he dieffij 
the future of the wi? 
behind, a perusal eftR* 
already twenty-seven ywn^ 

well convmce many thatlS 

Freud 008 ^ ycb0 *^ « 
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whereas other psychoanalysts nitribu te 
these structural delermiminis to events 
of enrly childhood, there is no such 
imperative in Lucan's work. 
"Everything leads one to believe that 
psychosis luis no prehistory." When ii 
is a (i uc st ion of origins - sny , the origl n s 
of language - Lucan's struct lira I 
determinants arc avowedly mythical. 
He is more concerned, und 
disconcertingly so. with traditional 
psychiatric questions: diagnosis, 

prognosis und exact clinical 
description. The case around which he 


understanding psvchotics. "If you 
understand, so much the better, keep it 
for yourself, the important thing is not 
to understand, but is rather to reach 
truth. But if you reach it by chance, 
even if you understand, you don't 
understand. Of course. I understand - 
which shows that we've all got 
something in common with the 
delirious. ’ Two important charac- 
teristics of the paranoiac world are that 
everything is comprehensible in so far 


psychotic defence consists in “not 
approaching (he place where there isn’t 
a reply to the question". 

Lacan was unique amongst 
psychoanalysts in eschewing ex- 
planations in terms of early infantile 
trauma or failures of defence. He flies 
in the face of nearly all other 
psychoanalytic orthodoxies in arguing 
mat, if there is such a cause for 
psychotic disturbances, they may stem 
from a later date than those that are the 
basis of the less radically disturbing 

npurrtcnc U. ... .1 . “ 


Sense from symptom! 


nsvcliintrir ‘ “ ' B “•mprenensiuie in so far me less radically disturbing 

EgnS" umf exact d S?S™i j? S U ? given to Ihe sub i ect specifically neuroses. He thus opposes the vie! 

description The case armmd whrhh ^ lntcr P reta tion. What, for an that the more severe the pathology, the 

KE 5atof^L h r e ? bs ^ rvcr ' , is . ,he paranoiac's more prim hive the function distSbed, 

by now^ most madm^J in f“ ndam ? ntal misunderstanding is only « well as its (British) psychoanalytic 

historv J£d ii." the ego s normal function writ large, descendant, “earlier is deeper". 

. .V ncu 115 dld Freud. Lacitn What makes the , n , nr ; * Psvchoannl«»Q c ho,.iH „i F 
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displays the same uwe in the face of 
Schreber’s system, for much the same 
reasons. Firstly, the intuition that a 
psychotic text reveals something dim 
the reader is unable to. accomplish for 
himself, in that "the masked Other 
whu is always within us. suddenly 
appears In a stark fashion, its true 
[unctidn being revealed”. Second. 
Lacan senses the failure of 
interpretation when confronted with a 
worlq-system that is not only eminently 
successful , but < a Iso patrols the same 
• ar?a . .9*. ignorance that the 
psychoanalyst stakes out as his own 1 n 


What makes the paranoiac a glorious 
figure, a success-symbol, is his 
complete understanding. One of the 
small scraps of technique that every 
psychiatrist quickly learns is that you 
never argue with u paranoiac because 
he wi I always win. since he has a more 
complete understanding of the world. 
Hence, the psychoanalyst engaged 
WLih a paranoiac must safeguard the 
asymmetry of the psychoanalytic 


. *—*>«• ™mii i at litre in 

the pretensions of the dflire. that there 
Is something in the world that doesn't 
speak in n knowing voice, so that the 
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is Psychoanalysts should always be 
s working with the material that they 
e 5 now .' namely speech; Lacan’s clinical 
y descriptions, concerning what has 
j actually gone wrong with the patient's 
i speech - verbal hallucination, the 
. prevalence of allusion, the persistent 
. dependence of the speaker's *1" on the 
i figure that occupies the "you" position 
, as subject of a main clause - all these 
: descriptions mesh closely with an 
f account of what goes wrong in the 
, relations' of signifier, signified and 
. signification. There Lacarrs proximity 
t t0 speech*act theory is evident. 

; Lacan highlights an aspect of 
- Mnguaae which he calls "founding 
speech , speech which transforms the 
speaker and also poses an existential 
.choice for. the listener, in the act of 
saying ( You are my wife", “You are 

3 y master . Austin’s, performatives, 
stingulshed by their doing something 
in the saying, cover much the same 
ground: making her wife or my 
mnster). Much of the latter half of the 
sdnwaire. is devoted to the jc-nt 
relation i. and in particular to the fine 
distinction between the ."elective" "Tu 

iFPJfWi mt "fores* and the 
objectifying” Tu esCelui qui niesuivra"- 
‘ (an untranslatable difference, which 

iSS?L eled byi me ^si 

SS*\‘ V* can demonstrates how the 
subtle inflexions of syntax and 

K C ?n ent amonBSt th ^ P ers 9ns of the 
yerb allow one to decide whether or 

^Vocation tu successfully 
elects the subject. Apart from 

xrrwrsr 1 " wh ? h he iinfc s 

inis nt With the superego, With the 
function . of. the other jn relaton to 
mnguage, and with the ! m o SrS 

hS% tlv ly ’ Ucan propcBes a 
theory of the key-signiflers, the much- 

SS' hen,, J at,achm ent beCm the ‘ 

th^t a I hiirnlHi s *8 n j^ ed necessary^ •] 

linked- ®— ® lh are 1 


Jung s "analytical psychology" has ns 
i its mam contention that both systems 
’ are hermeneutic: that is, interpretative 
I methods of understanding and 
i accounting for human lives and their 
i peculiarities, rather than scientific 
theories which are to be judged by the 
criteria of the natural sciences. The 
author states: "For too long psycho- 
analysis and analytical psychology 
have been judged by the standards of 
the natural sciences or experimentally 
oriented social sciences when these 
theories should be assessed on an 
entirely different basis." Robert Steele 

K es on to affirm “That Freud's and 
ng s lives shaped their theories is 
onvious and well known, but the 
degree to which each man used his 
psychological insights to order his own 
life and his description of the past Is 
explored for the first time in this 
book.’ 

Although there are still some hard- 
line Freudians who call psychoanalysis 
a science, and who believe that Freud 
“S f “ ndamenl « l discoveries which 
hav ® been accepted and 
handed down in the same way that 

S*&tSS!£ 

did originally hope that 
- wollld become a 
nh,«- Ce tb . e mmd comparable with 

5Stemint r . Ch * enii5try ’ flnd ado Pted a 

mtS 1 stflnce when interpreting 
SSStfW--. But Freud had to 
abandon his "Psychology for 
Neurologists" (“The ' Proieot"! u 
wWch he attempted to link mental 
phenomena with the functioning of the 
nervous system. Moreover, he ' 

s rt ^Lr^“& : "K, r, xs ;r ; 

in psychological matters* ! 
Although he claimed K mvchi 1 
onalysts could unravel the can® of ° 1 

hp egat unable to 

assert that, if identical causes were in ! 


"collective unconscious", or’ofej 

psyche , as it was later d 
manifested itself in archciwalii 
‘ PJ thought, images, and bdSn 
though taking on different m 
different cultures, could be i»ri 
over the world. Jung finally c* 
believe that archetypes exweda 
reality outside time and smi 
manifested themselves V i 
individual as organizers of inaK, 
ideas. v 

Thus, both men, for my dfo 
reasons, claimed something p 
mg scientific status for fair k 
Since both had been through ini 
training, and had carried out rad 
they were well acquainted i 
experimental method andtieete 
of the “hnrd" sciences. It ml 
remembered, ns Professoi & 
reminds us. that, in GiEaj 
Wissensehaft applies to the \wem 
os Geisteswlssenschqfi aswdlaslii 
sciences os Natunvisseiischefl.- 

Steele rightly emphasizes that 4 
both Freudand Jung were doing m 
make sense out of their patia 
symptoms und lives and lognt ta 
meaning. Although the inlenxtt 
which each proffered may tint 
rather different, more espt 
because Freud wns concerned wti 
post, whilst Jung was oriented &» 
the future, each was engaged op 
hermeneutic exercise, aod a 
different interpretation might 
elements of (ruth. Steele a 
psychologicnl interprelalk® 
nislorical interpretation. TVo 
scrupnlous historians may pf* 
differing interpretnlions of iht* 
events, but we should be wt«J 
dismiss either account as 
or worthless, since, In his field, wg 
not one truth, but many. A5““P 
been said before, notably by ra* 
Szqsz and Charles Rycroft- » 
neither appears in the bi 
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sixteenth-century Europeans have system of signs upon the world. Ritual 
become for us another "other" no less and the word, both semiotic devices. 

Pf/ h , a P. s ’ th ? u fi h certainly were the means which both 
remote in very different ways, than the communities employed to this end. As 
Indians themselves. The proper later commentators observed with 


subject for the historian of the cultural 
imagination must, therefore, be 
language, for it is only once we have 


satisfaction. 


Aztecs had also 


The single most studied (und possibly 
mnst mis-undcrsinndj sixteenth- 
century writer on Indian affairs. Las 
Casas has been hailed as a proto- 
anthropoiogist, an ethnologist, a 
political theorist, a theologian, a 


leamea to understand the language of Nahuatl and pay ritual obeissnnee to 
the “other” that we wiil be able to their gods 

attemm to describe a nnw rcmnir occurred then, not only a clash of 


proved to be good imperialists by champion of human rights , even as the 
demanding that all their subjects speak spiritual father of the United Nations. 


attempt to describe a now remote 
European “mode of discourse”. 
Columbus (“the hermeneu ticist” ) . 
Cortds, Las Casas, Vitoria, Sahagun 
are all treated as participants in a 
specific language game. This produces 
some notable results. Sepfilveda’s 
dialogue, for instance, which for so 
long has been treated as if it were a 
piece of scholastic prose, is now shown 
to be constructed around a set of 


armies and political ideologies, but also 
a conflict of languages. It may perhaps 
be something of an overstatement to 
claim that the conquest was only 


pacific TTiisproduces “ Mj 

ome notable results. Sepfllveda’s 

lialnorn* fnr incfnnrp ivhirh fnr cr\ hO^tUCS . But It IS alSO Clear from, for 


■The subject of Tzveian Todorov s new to be constructed around a set of 
book - “our" image^ and false simple polarities (dictated incidentally, 
.understanding of "the other - is one B fact which Toidorov overlooks, by 
which has aroused wide general rhetorical convention) which (rather 
interest in the social sciences during t he than any reading of Aristotle's Politics) 


Interest in the social sciences during t he than any reading of Aristotle's Politics ) 
last two decades, until recently, constitutes Sepulveda’s “ideas” on the 
however, the historical dimension of nature of the Indian mind. 

"la question de I'autre” has received Wha[ Q( 


relatively little attention We have . Whal occurred ,n America was, on i y W ith the demise ot the Indian’s cuiiurai claims or ineir pagan past. 
Lime interesting studies of Rousseau's h °w ever * “ n encounter between two "systfcmedessignes”- his language, his There ure no discoveries recorded in 
anthropology, and a fine book on cultures, between two ways of g am cs, his music, his dress and his fhis book, nor any startling new 
Herodotus but most of the manvwork 5 Mteroreling the world, between - in social gestures, even his perception of interpretations, but the rendcT will 
fire* ~ nm .. n eLrunrii Todorov s own terms - two systems of time and soacc - that the "conauest” learn more from it than from a 


Herod otus Put mo stof the mMiy w orks ?gSB*S!:^S;3 

«gn S . So Todorov hns .IsoJt him.df 


instance, his manipulation of the 
QuetzalcoatE myth (about which 
Todorov has some interesting 
observations), that Corifis himself 
knew full well that much knowledge is 
power. The conquest of the Indians 
was far more than a simple military 
feat. It was the appropriation and final 
annihilation of a way of lire. 
Contemporaries recognized that it was 
only witti the demise of the Indian’s 
“systfcme dessignes"- his language, his 
games, his music, his dress and his 


champion of human rights, even as the 
spiritual father of the United Nations. 
There has never been any shortage of 
interpretations of his writings, but 
what has been missing until now is a 
reliable and useful biography. Manuel 
Gimencz Fernandez’s massive account 
of Las Casas's life ended in 1523 I Las 
Casas died in I56fi) and though 
magisterial in its scope and in tne 
wealth of its documentation , it is 
neither very lucid nor very easy to use. 
Marianne Malm-Lot is among the best 
living Las Cnsas scholars and her 
biography succeeds in setting his vast 
andvurious writings into the context of 
a life which was always one of aclive 
involvement in a triple endeavour to 
save the Indians physically from their 
Spanish predators, morally from the 
calumnies of their European critics and 
- something which is all too often 
overlooked - spiritually from Ihe 
cultural claims of their pagan past. 
There are no discoveries recorded in 
this book, nor any startling new 


the American, African and Indian 
, . “other" have pursued more traditional 
inquiries into the nature of the impact 
olone culture upon another. Todorov 
k not, of course, a historian. His book 
L is a study of the semiotics of the 
encounter between Europeans and 
Amerindians limited in time to the 
sixteenth century and in space to the 
; Caribbean and central Mexico, and it 
; disclaims apy particular concern With 
L ‘ lhe historical process. Semiotics is, by 
' Jls vefy nature, synchronic. The signs 
menuse may change overtime, but the 
processes by which they do so are not 
of themselves semiological ones. Like 
Foucault (whom, however, he never 
mentions) Todorov is also concerned, 
/not with the substance of the past but 
with an “archaeology of the present” 
and, furthermore, with an archaeology 
which he hopes will yield important 
moral lessons for his reader. “Mon 
uit£r£t principal", he declares at the 
very begianingof the book, "est moins 
.celui d’un historien que d’un 
moraliste”. 

All that could emerge from such a 
claim would seem to be a curiously old- 
fashioned kind of inquint: a history 

auss! vraie que possible" (true to 
what: the facts, historical probability, 


time and space - that the “conquest" lear n more from it than from a 
would be complete. In this context mountain of other Las Casas studies. 


jery, Land of Promise 


others. 


neither appears in the bi 
appears (hat Steele is unaware 
view has been anticipated 
The author’s attempt to reM| 
differing psychologies 
Freud to tneir different » y 
backgrounds is interesttog-r? 




backgrounds is InleralOjlk ? 
incomplete. Both men wrote’"" 
autobiographies. Freud’s Is 
exclusively concerned - w 
development of psychoanay cj! ^ 
Jung’s concentrates upon his 
development as an iSol»MJ% 
exclusion of any diseuww “l 
interpersonal relationship*. 
attributes Jung's ■ orttisaww 
reluctance to admit the Itnpo 
his relation with hfs mistress. 
.Wolff; but Jung hardly den 
wife either. . 

It is difficult to know at «*** 
book is aimed. Although SIR* 
gone to a great deal of.trouw 
gives Reasonably accqwe bww 
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ih, .,,. 1 , ; ,7- r » — .TV . nean rrom me ihi&c une ui me uca 

mtu{u f. ns? ) which Both Aztecs and Spaniards we 
■SLSSjPf at the same time to be a preoccupi ed with the need l 
exwnDlfirS an II > at xi r0 communicate their vision of reality I 

nSiffnr ,5.1 caUs rt K 11 f the “other” and finally, by forceF 

persuasion if necessary, to Impose the 

Columbus’s famous letter tQ Ferdinand , _ 

and [ Isabella, Hemdn Cortfa's letters, r I ’U ^ 

de s ? p 5! ve ^ a ’ s i 9 fam ? us i ne Saint 

aialogue on Indian rationality * . 

umoemtes alter, the theologian ‘ 

2*“!“ <le- Vitoria’S lecture on the f D TJ nvPr 
.Ppssibe justifications for the conquest, L * K ' V oxer 
ine voluminous writings of Bartolomd 11 . ‘ 1 — 

ae las Casas, the ethno-histories of Georg SchurhammeR! S J 

qg=g!??-.* Jlrend, Xavier: His LUei His Time. 

^y dtffcrent professions apd had Edited and frans la^d- by - 
widely different intentions. But neither M. Joseph Costelloe. 

? L c SP v i method nor his purpose 718pp. Rome: Jesuit 
lC him 10 -distinguish much Historical Institute, 

BI,.?. 6 genre ,and another, 8 87041 594 5 ‘ ■ 

nough he is, for reasons t shall come to 

Hi very, conscious of the . different This volume, the concluding one of tl 
nguistie modes in which each of. these series, has the same characteristics i 
™n chose to write. . . t ■ t he previous one, India arid Inddnesh 

desplfe'lhe svShnSltc a d n i?P nr h : ' teutonic erudition* involving a mlnu 


{be more amtotious itask of. explaining Todorov has much of interest to say Land of Savagery, Land of Promise 

{SUL 8 { . about the ima F s whlch Europeans is a lively, good-humoured account of 

Here he is partaicmarly revealing about f orme d of Indian languages, images several European images of the 
the Indians use of prophecy and which wcre cruc i a | , n shaping the American frontier. The categories 
augury to domesticate a race who Huropean assessment of the culture of which prop up the narrative are, as the 
appeared so terrifying, not because the “other". As one sixteenth-century title implies, the conventional ones, 
they were cruel and bloodthirsty - author of a Q uec hua grammar, whose Europeans in the nineteenth century, 
Aztec culture was both these things - prime purpose was to demonstrate the like Europeans in the sixteenth 
still less because their armies were rationality which that language century, whether they were 
initially successful, but because displayed, remarked, men are known Frenchmen, Germans or Romanians 
European violence was empty of ritual, first a nd known best by the words they saw, so Ray Allen Billington believes, 
random, devoid of any possible utter. “Barbarians" are, after all, only the land of America and its 
meaning. Wnst possime understanding those peoples whose languages do not inhabitants, both red and white, in 
could people who torture ana kill tor a n ow them to communicate with terms cithei of primitive nobility or 
simple pleasure, yet fall down before others. irredeemable savagery. Despite this 

the body of a tortured and slain God, rather simnle view' Professor 

have of the meaning of sacrifice? For This is a subtle arid multi-layered BiJHnflton Hns a great ’deal of ' rej 

the Aztecs sacrifice and cannibalism (if book. Tl wllUnevitably arouse the Intere |[ to S ay alfouf the literature 
they really were cannibals) were means suspicion of many historians. Todorov wJ) , cll iConVe yed these (and Other, 
of communicating with the gods and does not always get . his facts right, he mofe comp | ex ) imBge s of America to 
with society at large, which is why, as have used better editions of his Europeans during thc nineteenth 

Todorov poults out, they thought texts, and some of his reading make centur y and about y ie (hey 

barbarians unfitting as sacrificial one wonder about his knowledge pf receiv | d froni nien e& „e r toput their 
victims. Those who Speak a foreign Spanish and Latin But none of these tnlsl in anything which offered them 
language, explained one of Durfln's things really matter. For this book, Teljef from 1Ife under lhe European 
informants, are “bad food" for the despite its many eccentricities, has, by monarchies of the 1870s and 1880s. He 
gods. focusing on lhe strategies which bq h , s a!so || lum j natin g about the political 

For the Spaniards, on the other Europeans and Indians employed to mol j veS 0 f those conservatives Ip 
hand, the ritual slaughter of men describe their cultures to each other. Europe who sought ■ to represent 
indicated only a depraved failure to demonstrated that there exists a wholly ^ mer j can democracy as simple 
distinguish the true sacrifice of the unexplored dimension to the subject of lawlessness for fear that what Richard 
• heart trom the false one of the flesh, the European response to the Parkinson called “the Great Pox of 
Both Aztecs and Spaniards were discovery of American man. . Liberty”, might spread to the Old 


irredeemable savagery. Despite this 
rather simple view, Professor 


This is a subtle arid multi-layered BiKinaton Hns 'a area* deal o f 
took,!, will Inevitably arouJ the wAfiSf'lfcf'ilS&hS: 


mi jrvr-r- received rrom men eager to put tneir 

ign Spanish and Latin But none of these ln anything wliicfi offered them 
m's things really matter. For this book, Teljef from J lffe under the European 
the despite its many eccentricities, has, by monarchles of the l870s Bnd 188 0s. He 
focusing on the strategtes which bo h , s a|so || lum j naling about the political 
her Europeans and Indians employed to mol j veS 0 f those conservatives Ip 
ten describe tneir cultures to each other, p lirniv , w ii n ennoht - to re r. resent 


Liberty", might spread to the Old 
World. Simple in structure and lacking 


Todorov’s book ends with a World. Simple in structure and lacking 

■ ! J i! rLn n in fUSe LaaL tvtnti Vufi 


communicate their vision of reality to consideration of the prophetic 4 any clear argument, this book may be 
the “other” and finally, by forceful utterances of Bartolomfi de las Casas, intellectually rather unsatisfying, but it 
persuasion if necessary, to impose their the famous “defender of the Indians". ■ is a consistently good read. 

The saint abroad 

: colleague, Fr Hubert Cieslik, who has energy and fervent preaching evidently 

C R Boxer lived there for many years and has an impressed^ ^ n y °f *bose whom jro 


unrivalled knowledge of the Japanese met. Tn 1606, an elderly Japanese 
sources for the so-called “Christian woman recalled that as a young girl at 
Century". 1549-1650. Xavier’s restless Kogoshima she had seen/him: “a tall, 

. ' /j' — a__.t_.r_ flnp.lnntinfl itinn • ivhn HErl Tint Lhnul 


718pp. Rome: Jesuit 
Historical Institute.. 

8 87041 594 5 1 


Many of his companlpfis found ■ it' foterpretert , Uffd when he preached . nw : 
dlfflisilt tirvnp Uh with hifti. Withht If afo beeart# VBry red;an<( fiery. " He 
the short time-span covered by this also teot ««» friendly terms *ith 
bulky volume, he ranged from Goa via Ninshitsu, the fifteenth abbot of the 
Malacca to Japan, back to coastal Buddhist Fukushoil temple at 
Western India, and then again via Kagoshima, although, he fa led to 
Malacca to the South China Sea. Here convert, him. But the seeds of the faith 


reviewed , in the 


sources in many languages, combined 
\ aqd refieh) 0 ;?!?, with a remorjselpss determinaHon to fill 

* lhe h,storical background n great 


publi^^fof ,n^y 'If is so ^ Typically., the. first pageo 
Dccauie the aiithrir^B s .° Chapter l compnses two lines of text 

thelndiv dutd > voS»x b rtf hS ■ with- an erudite footnote of forty-four 


; ■ (Shang Ch’uan Trio), , prostrated in . a. . py Costelloe's unobtrusive but deftly . 
. mat-shed .from an attack of rtjalarial efficient editorial work :.is .wholly 
s fever. For most of his last hours he wa£ a dmirable, : A very full, . index.; 

; babbling deliriously in .Bafotie (hfs / bibliography , sketch-maps,- , i.ariq ■ 
t native tongue) though in his lucid- several . useftil ... apjrendixes : are ‘ 
j moments in Latjn, His last discemable . provided.' :■ Fittingly enough, ■ Fr' 

1 words were: In • te , . pontine, . speraul, <fostei lhe concluded his labour of love 
t non confundafin aeternumV ‘In Thee,. on November 2,1981, the Feast of All 
f O Lord, Have ( hoped: let me never be Souls and the tenth anplversary of the * 
( confounded^).! This brayer. was death of Gedrg Schurhammer, SJ. 
r likewise uttered by Fr Schurhammer 


fipnjj T • • . . vuavuaj, ivj ion w 

'S&fl 8 SQitoaoy dthera have 
gjwftat in. order to uhderatartd :' 
« Cbftes aridlShangun 
Sen aviS? “ nt j lh e presence of so . 
“ Amctindiaiis, the 


theprtsi 

M°,rWjo,which their words’: Er Schurhaputter hlmself [;rtt.^ 

(Jr’s r JSodfkfSi .WMfrfti. 

* foa rgeoghitipn '.'i.thfc- '«]tp^-.;eisristana :hi 
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The holiest place in all creation 


Garth Fowden 


E. D. Hunt 

Ralnan^mDlr^AD 8 ^ ^400 Ul * r of Jewish Jerusalem asupeningi the way more’^'he’ ' occasionaT lack ^of Vwider 

Kaman hmplrc AD 312-460 to the establishment of the fleavenly context for his discussion. As a 

-fwpp. Clarendon Press: Oxford City presaged by Christ; und to classicist, he confines himself to Greek 

iiS?u5Kifn Euscluus of Caesarea’s interpretation and Latin sources; but on his own 

U 1 J K«.643o Q (echoed in the apse-mosaic of S admission the overwhelming majority 

Pudenziana in Rome) of Constantine’s of Holy Land pilgrims were Orientals, 
Of the proposition that travel narrows /I nastasis ^ basilica as the “new many of them ignorant even of Greek, 
the mind, (nereis no better illustration Jerusalem" of the Apocalypse. The The modern visitor to Jerusalem 
than the hisinryof Christian pilgrimage Jerusalem monuments were clearly during Holy Week quickly senses the 
to the Holy Land. For the western intended, and certainly ideally suited, contrast of style between Eastern and 
visitor it requires a supreme f° pl°y a role of their own in the Western pieties, a contrast echoed in 


As a late antique historian. E. D. made by the present generation of of the Syriac, Coptic and Armenian 
Hunt is privileged to encounter British scholars to our understanding literary sources will one day illuminate 

.Ipmtnlpin il naupt thrnnah nnn nf nf fhp cm-liil nml ulinin... kl.Mn. nfiha >u:. i _i ..r 


Jerusalem as it passes through one of of the social and religious history of the 
its most intensely creative phases. He later Roman empire. But Hunt's 
rightly draws attention to Origin's success in the descriptive task he has 
insistence on the Roman's destruction set himself makes one regret all the 
of Jewish Jerusalem asupe nine the way more ihe occasional lack of a wider 
to the establishment of the Heavenly context for his discussion. As a 
City presaged by Christ; und to classicist, he confines himself (o Greek 
Eusebius of Caesarea's interpretation and Latin sources; but on his own 
(echoed in the apse-mosaic of S admission the overwhelming majority 


of the Syriac, Comic and Armenian and others among the fifths 
literary sources will one day illuminate Athenians and AImJh.T** 1 
this neglected oriental aspect of the making extended jouS^ { 
Holy Land pilgrimage. pagan temples and othw h^IyS^ 

Hunt’s observation that the new u r ae I i tes' wnnri* . lreaW ft 
prestige of the Christian Jerusalem is c: nB j a In ,he ^‘Herfej 

only once mentioned in any pagan fJT for illuffi ° f ^ 
source suggests another neglected Neoolatonisu w & 

perspective. Following Jerome. Hunt 0 f Odvsseilfin * dm? 
regards the Christian pilgrims as heirs verv " h a _f 

to the Greek and Roman habit of ™!j hese .'«? Pp 

secular, and often learned, tourism in Christian nilorimalf 'mitatiog & 
.he manner of Herodotus and 


visitor it requires a supreme 
imaginative effort to glimpse Golgotha 
and the empty tomb behind" the 
Levantine gaudincss of the Church of 
the Resurrection; while the 
cosmpolitan communities that guard 
the holy places continue to this uay to 
expend a considerable part of their 
energies on political squnbMes of a 
strangely fascinating insignificance. 
Instead of illuminating spiritual 
mysteries, the holy places have too 
often sown discord and bred mutual 


immense evangelistic and didactic task 
set itself by the fourth-century Church; 
and it is with the development of 


Jerusalem 


place of emotion 


Western pieties, a contrast echoed in 
the surprise of the fourth-century 
Spanish pilgrim Egeria at the 
“remarkable displays of tearful 


Pausanias. Such an analogy, valid 
perhaps for an Origen or a Eusebius, 
could have meant nothing to the Syrian 
peasant or the Mesopotamian monk. 
But paganism has had an abundance of 
its own sacred places, and festivals 
associated with them. Christianity, as a 


... . . .1 ^ I r — Ml uiv vuuu i Iiuny onn mwiji. \-iu laiiaJlllV, cla c 

essentially local significance into a congregation. The Oriental pilgrims universal and supposedly monolithic 

spiritual focus for the whole of were more numerous, anti more religion, necessarily found its holiest 

LnrJstiamty that Hunts book is ordinary, than those who had the shrines -those associated with the life 


Christianity that Hunt's book is ordinary, than those who had the 
primarily concerned. leisure and resources to come from 

After two introductory chapters on further afield. They carried with them 
the holy places themselves and the t ^ ie ' r . own atmosphere of excited 
historical and legendary role of devotion, which was intensified by the 
Constantine’s mother Helena in iheir self-confidence of the group, just like 


- — d ■iiMwwi i ivivna in men 

cunlem planning the faithful who come establishment, there follow three 
from every corner of Ihe enrih to synthetic chnptcrs describing the „ 

worship i|> them. gradual evolution of the actual journey Stephen 

.But Christians are at least agreed in to Jerusalem into an integral part of (he Pilgrims 


thatatastefortravVliingmS 

was part of the Zeitgeist. Re«E 
ou the late antique idea of the holt 
especially associated with the naZ 
Peter Brown and J. Z. Smith-his J 
to argue that in this period theS 
place was giving way to the bolya^ 
the Focus of popular awareness dfc 
divme. The truth seems to be tbah 
all the indisputable prestige of iheb* 
man among both pagans e 
Christians, men continued to falfc 


the pre-revolutionary Russian 
pilgrims so memorably described in 
Stephen Graham's With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem. Recent 
discoveries of Armenian 


religion, necessarily found its holiest all the* indis nutRhl? i rS 1 
shrines - those associated with the life man JrljJJJJ 1 ab^prestigeol hhefo 

of its founder - concentrated in one Christian? 2£.„ JSl 
corner of the empire; but although need fnr 'a li H t if 1 ! d t0 . felk 
much Christian pilgrimage was • devotions ftm.,oL P . aCC l lb 
consequently conducted on an ohdosooheni rfifi 

Indeedl^he'greates^of 1 pag'ansh'rfnesj TSSSTSSSS 


vm.a.iBUA nib ni unai agiLkU ill iu,kgi.i unnui iih, - _ — nv,win ™ iibu UkLl l GlJUdllJ 

attributing the holiness of Jerusalem, pilgrimage; the overwhelmingly djscoveries of Armenian graffiti in capable of attracting visitors from far 
and Palestine in general, to the fncl Biblical Interests of the pilgrims; nnd Sinai, first published in 1979 but not afield. 

that it was the scene of Christ ’s life and t}>® . influential liturgical cycle referred to by Hunt, are already There are also interest! no nnnlnmp* 
denth. Like Muslims, who revere developed in Jerusalem in response to transforming our understanding of between the Christian nilorimnop f*nH 
Jerusalem as the scene of the same historical, commemorative pilgrim-routes in that area; and it may the oenchant of some nf 

Muhammad’s ascent into heaven, and Biblical pre-occupations that perhaps be that a careful investigation Neonlatonists such as Tnlinn PrnH..I - 
rhTKiinn* ihtnir n r ih- h n iin«. „r J charncreriiwt Hpvniuhr.n »■» h„i„ ° ‘ l ^ e op i a i omsis, suen as Julian, Proclus 


denth. Like Muslims, who revere 

Jerusalem as the scene of . 

Muhammad’s ascent into heaven. and Biblical pre-occupations that perhaps 
Christians think of the holiness of the characterized devolution to the holy 
holy places as deriving From their places themselves. A transitional « 
association with historical events. In chapter deals with the increasing 
contrast Judaism, the third of the great dispersion of relics from Jerusalem OvJ 
monotheistic religions (hat regard throughout the whole empire, and the 

Palestine as holy, does so because it is devotion they stimulated; with the 

the land promised to Abraham by growing wealth of the holy places; and *-i 
Yahweh, and therefore intrinsically with the realities of life in what was 
holy. still, after all, a Roman colonia and 


contrast Judaism, the third of the great 
monotheistic religions (hat regard 
Palestine as holy, does so because it is 
the land promised to Abraham by 
Yahweh, and therefore intrinsically 
holy. 

In the ancient world, both the Jews- 
monolhelsm and their obsession with 


Sorting out the scraps 


Geza Vermes 


militarv camp as well as the Heavenly Maurice Baillet (Editor) 
City. Then the final, more narrative 

section of Ihe book discusses the Holv Q umrft n Gratis 4: Volume 3 ( 

V I ■ ■ « . r_ .IAMn\ 


executed and expert offering, which 
supplements our understanding of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and of the religious 
community responsible for them to a 
degree quite disproportionate to its 


and a pilgrimage-church and brawi 
fixed focus of cult. At Jerusalem & 
tomb Was empty; but Its octupuiU 
been the Son ot God, and its 
Delphi, had become the centre of* 
earth, the holiest place in all creitjci 


optimistically, believes he canideifl 
as a marriage ritual. The m 
important items here belong to At 
“Words of Luminaries”, known w 
1961 thanks to its partial preLiminq 
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and It was only by detaching belief in J™, th r e ecclesiastical Discoveries in the Judaean Dese 
the One God from the constriction of a' EiSu nn ? s 5* 1 tJ T. e $? urt h and eariier 420pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
narrow Jewish ethniiHty that Christ was !L . ^p^ries ( Palladios, Jerome, the University Press. £60. 

■able to lay the foundations of a £ n 8 ea,st controversv, Pelagian! sm, 0 19 826321 X 

the aftermath of Chalcedon), and the — 


narrow Jewish ethnicity that Christ was 
■able to lay the foundations of a 
universal religion. Christianity 
•emphasized community of spirit, not of 
race; and in Paul and the evangelist 
John we see the Temple de- : 

— _i: i ■ _ ru. « . 
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length, and price. A considerable publication by Baillet himself, andtoi 
amount of the material is composed of composition entitled “Cantide cf i 
minute scraps of text ranging from the Sage” in which the author combia 
insignificant to the meaningless, praise of God with the expulsiohtfri 


nice; and in Paul and the evangelist ■ .V-T J u . , 05 much for the 

John we see the Temple de- : £ hri * tiai ). holy places as anyone after 
territorialized, personalized in Clirist. J- onst ? r | ,,n ®- The part played by 
Jerusalem, the City of David, is E 1 *? , R arron age in the evolution of 
metamorphosed into the “Jerusalem lhe holy places and the pilgrimage Is. as 
- which is above . . . which is Ihe Mother m, 8 ht «pcct, one of Hunt's major 
of uS nil" of. the Epistle to the 

Galatians, and Into the. symbolic This erudite and sympathetic Bret 
celestial city, shining with gold nnd book is a model of critical scholarship 
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of uS nil" of the Epistle to the ,ne !u® s - 

Galatians, and Into the. symbolic This erudite and sy... r ...... 

celestial city, shining with gold and book is a model of critical scholarship 
•studded with jewels, ‘of Revelation, applied to a strictly delimited area; 
*■ p rom the Montonlsts 1 removal of ihe ana, if a chauvinistic note may be 
holy city of- Phrygia, to Blake’s excused, its notes reveal the impressive 
aspiration to, build Jerusalem “In extent of the contribution that is being 

England’s green and pleasant land", 

• thjs powerful idea has stuck fast in the 
Christian mi nd.counle ring the natural 
urge .to visit the earthly scene of 
Christ’s- life. witli .an assertign that, as 
Jerome pul it, “the. heavenly sanctuary 
is ppen from Britain no less than from 
Jerusalem, for the kingdom of God is 
; .yrithin you’,’. 

; ' : But Jerusalem is doubly unique . 

: . pmong cities, in that it ’ not only 

. transmutes history into symbol, but •• 

/ ^may also transform myth Into history. 

:The early Church, concerned to avoid 
. .Pawning just another mystery \ - 

religion, always emphasized, the 
historical roots of Its faith; and the 
'pursuit ofthe historical Jews naturally 
Med to rfenewed. Interest in the land 
... Where Christ had lived. Three hundred . = . • i. • 

■years after thfe crqcifixioh, OoJgOtha , • ! . s ; . - - 
J^atid the Tomb were brought once more- .' 

;to light, aho adorited with glorious • , ■ 1 : 1 

by tte Christian emperor ‘ ' . ■ 

: Coftat rinti ne , . Hve o though it is not; : . : > . 
i . '^probable that the memory of these ■ 

■ ‘rtajor sttes had been preserved 1 intact - ; 

■:! bythelocaVfaithful, there weresiaon to ' .! m 

i ^ emerge numerous smaller holy places 
- ,jh.t owed less to genuine tradition than ■' ’ u " ' 

- ’ ‘ Orientals. qel5otated: : " ;■ y\-' - 

! .dlsmcllnation to; let' dr .tourist depart' !•- . 

ofThd;:;;^; ;i :, : ' 

>. ; . Christian holy places, the Upe between J ,. ; 

hjMon^d! rekhlniscetice and , . , :■ . -:\l 
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minute scraps of text ranging from the Sage” in which the author comma 
insignificant to lhe meaningless, praise of God with the expulsiohtfri 
Indeed, it might seem with hindsight spirits. Section Four yields two pom 
that the person in charge of the whole conserved legal texts dealing best. 
project should have Insisted on with ritual purity. 

^h^.n 8 f he b-agments giving Maurice Baillet, .already renoiM 

precedence to those. for his edition of texts from ihe mas 
possessing genuine importance. caves in Volume Three of Ihe wiia. 

Of the five sections of the volume, confesses to having spent, on and el 
the first (Apocrypha and varia) and the eighteen years on preparing this tat 
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and Six^bv art im^r/fceir!n - 'provides a large quantity of liturgical inclines to grumble about 
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irgicai iiiuincs io grumuic hiajh* 
and a members of the famous “internaBJ 
texts and interconfessional team" eo&w 
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~ Cave 4. Although he was mow 
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¥ . the inner sanctum of Cave 4 until 

S^WM^dcrearing ’ ‘ 
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Then there was God making rules and waiting touch. Woree still, when One * 2 

And iure enough we broke th? rnlex, and God kind colleagues took pity on 

■ Said, It s all your fault. transferred to him several inl^^ 

... * , pieces, two (arionymous) mgjgj 

First there waa Man the group tried (unsuccessWlly)®K 

Then theire was Man and Voman< even some of these 

Then there was Man and Woman and the forbidden fruir documents from him. 

Then there was All your fault. •* ™ e - orWdden complaint is that nmI JJ gK 

.''Pint there' wu gathering ' ■ ■ belonging to B^ilef. W. 

' Then there was hunting , ' ; The post-1967 Israeli admii&^ 

■ Then there were crops, and then came the work . ' of lhe Rockefeller Museum. 

Digging and hoeing and blisters. Too tlredTotalk chemists and physidstj sand Wj, 
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V: feSSsgj 
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Cl ockmafcer comes afrfer clock ■■■ ,. has thp safrsfacliOn of fee ff ^ 

then God > . : • , M ... , , V ‘ * ' ' • has put the begt -onUHfVjS 

^w^o.cMuicwas that? v. •- > :. that hewas ulad to seethe.^ 
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AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN LITERAURE 

Disturber of the peace 


s, N. Plaice 

Thomas Bernhard 
Eln Kind 

167pp. Salzburg: Residenz. 

With the publication of Em Kind, the 
Austrian novelist and dramatist 
Thomas Bernhard completes the 
autobiographical sequence dealine 
with his early life. Astonishingly, nil 
five volumes cover only his first 
nineteen years to 1950. Illegitimacy, 
war-time Salzburg, the Allied 
bombings, brutal schooling, pleurisy, 
tuberculosis - it would be hard to 
imagine a more harrowing sequence of 
experiences than that which befell 
Bernhard as a boy. The remorseless 
awfulness of his youth is relieved by two 
salutary influences - his sympathetic 
grandfather and his musical studies. 
Yet even these two compensations are 
soon withdrawn; his grandfather dies 
in thesame hospital where he himself is 
lyjngdangcrously ill, and his weakened 
lungs prevent him from pursuing the 
singing career he has aspired to since 
boyhood. 

Die Ursache (1975) is divided into 
two parts, the first describing the 
authoritarianism of Grttnkranz, the 
pro-Nazi director of the private 
Doarding-school Bernhard attended in 
war-time Salzburg. The second part 
describes the replacement after the war 
of Ihe school’s National Socialist ethos 
by strict Catholicism, when the welfare 
of the pupils was transferred to the 

B iiest Unde Franz. The portrait of 
iitler in the refectory was replaced by 
(he crucifix, Grdnkranz’s Nazi salute at 
breakfast by Uncle Franz saying grace. 
But for Bernhard nothing had altered. 
The transition from Nazism to 
Catholicism was effected with no 
appreciable change in the routine and 
discipline of the school. He sees the 
Catholicism of Salzburg as the passive 
form of Fascism, and continually 
challenges the myth of the city as a 
beautiful cultural centre: “the sudden 
tipping of the scales in favour of 
national Socialism is possible here at 
any time". 

When Bernhard walks round 
Salzburg and revisits the locations of 
the bombings and the 8ir-raid shelters, 
where he remembers people 
asphyxiated and dismembered, 
corpses laid out on the grass, where he 
himself was ‘ rescued along with 
Grflnkranz from under the rubble of 
the destroyed school, he finds nobody 
who remembers now. This collective 
.loss of memory is a symptom of what he 
calls the city’s "Catholic-National- ' 
Socialist stupidity”. 

■. Ursache, written In deliberately 
inflammatory and polemical style, did 
npLpass unchallenged. Uncle Franz 
: Wmself instigated legal proceedings in 
me Salzburg district court to establish 
wielher a- writer may . really go 
unpaiusbed. : f6r lying and insulting*, 
and Bernhard was forced to make 
excisions in the paperback edition. But 
? second volume, Der Keller 
V , he steps: up his attack on the 
Salzburg authorities. He describes how 
age he chose to align 
Wnfrdf with, the “dregs” of the city. 

going to school he 
Went •Jin • the opposite, 
direction , to work in the sluift quarter, 
:•“!? . Scherzh&userfeldsiedlung. The 
.•25* motivation of Bernhard’s life 
and- work, as he never tires of 
^iterating,' stems from contradiction 
and ' Opposition, ■ “Gegensatz". ■ The 
i ^ 5 : Bfc at school is 
» SSSJW’ ***■■*"%• hi*- hew 
wjwtyarid responsibility In the cellar 


has one of the highest suicide rales in 
Western Europe and, as an epigraph to 
Die Ursache, Bernhard quotes the 
statistic that two thousand people a 
yeur try to kill themselves in the district 
of Salzburg alone. A tenth of these are 
successful. “My home city”, he 
concludes in Der Keller, “is in reality a 
deadly disease". 

Disease and death are the backdrop 
to the third and fourth volumes in 
which the author is shunted Lhrough a 
succession of lugubrious hospitals. In 
Der Atem f 1978). he describes his 
recovery from pleurisy as an act of will. 
The patient next to him in the cramped 
bathroom to which patients are 
removed from the terminal ward in 
expectation of their imminent death 
dies, and some heavy wet washing 
hanging above fails on top of Bernhard 
- another ten centimetres and it would 
have fallen on his face and suffocated 
him. These two events determine his 
decision to live: "It was up to me 
whether I went on breathing or not”. 
Yet this affirmation of life is followed 
by another sequence of disasters. His 
grandfather dies, and on the same day 
he suffers a relapse. He only discovers 
the fact of his grandfather’s death 
several days later, from a newspaper. 
Transferred to a convalescent home, 
on the road to recovery, Bernhard 
contracts TB and is despatched to the 
sanatorium at Grafenhof. 

In Grafenhof, Bernhard's medical 
history takes a series of almost 
incredible turns. Die Ktilte (1981) 
documents the series of False 
diagnoses, painful treatments and 
incompetent mistakes by doctors. He is 
pronounced positive, then negative 


(his mucus bottle has inadvertently 
been mixed up with dial of another 
patient) then positive again. After 
nine months he is discharged ostensibly 
cured, only to be told two days later hy 
another doctor that he has' a hole in 
his lung. This ludicrous sequence of 
medical blunders reaches :i clininx in 
(he surreal scene where Bernhard is 
obliged to instruct un inexperienced 
doctor in the method nf tilling his 
pneumo-peritoneum, n device inserted 
into the thorax to conduct air to his 
diseased lung. Yet even when 
describing the excruciating ineptitude 
of the doctor as he attempts by trial 
and error to force the syringe through 
the stomach wall. Bernhard is surely 
exploiting (he ironies of his own 
suffering tor literary effect . It is as if he 
enjoys presenting reality as a private 
vendetta against nimselr. 

The last and most straightforward 
memoir in the sequence, Ein Kind, is in 
fact chronologically the first. It covers 
Bernhard's earliest years, from Ills 
birth in Holland (his mother couldn't 
face the scandal of bearing an 
illegitimate child in her own village in 
Austria) up to the age of thirteen. It 
opens with an account of his first elated 
bicycle ride which ends with a broken 
chain in a thunderstorm mites from 
home, ominous portents for the future. 
Bernhard’s grandfather, an obscure 
writer and anarchist philosopher, is the 
dominant influence of these enriv 
years. (The manuscript of his greatest 
work, Bernhard tells us in an anecdote 
worthy of Woody Allen, was eaten by a 
goat.) At (lie local German primary 
school Thomas is an Austrian outcast 
and learns nothing. His real schooling 


comes during walks with his 
grandfather ana the brief happy spells 
of his childhood arc spent with his 
grandparents in the country. At home, 
the bus’s presence reminds his mother 
nf his father's desertion . and she beats 
him mercilessly for the slightest 
transgression. Physical and cmntionul 
deprivation arc heightened by the 
general poverty of the 19311s and the 
brutal tenets of Nuzism so despised by 
liis grand hil her. Death fascinates him 
from an early age. bui when he sees an 
Allied bomber shot down, the 
dismembered remains of the air-crew 
open his eyes to (he grotesquencss of 
death nnd war und provide a foretaste 
of the horrors of Salzburg. 

Bernhard deliberately arranges his 
narrative to present the most 
disturbing picture of youth he can. The 
tendency of the sinuous, 
unparagraphed and * un punctuated 
prose is towards hyperbole. Huge 
compound nouns arc constructed to 
describe the hostile intransigence of 
the institutions thui confine him - 
“institutions - for- the* desl ruction - of- 
mind" (schools), "denih-production- 
line" (hospital) - und certain sinister 
phrases arc raised again and again from 
the text in italics. In horror, in 
disbelief, almost as if Bern hard 
supposes that language itself has 
conspired against him. 

At one point in Der Keller, Bernhard 
describes himself as a "disturber of the. 
peace". All his life he has been an 
irritant and thorn in the side of 
everyone, from members of his own 
family to readers of his work. From 
these books it is easy to see how the 
course of his early lire determined his 
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subsequent literary policy: to offer 
derangement and provocation where 
readers and audiences look for 
diversion and entertainment, in recent 
years, German and Austrian theatre- 
goers have been subjected to 
Bernhard's ruthless attacks on their 
most sacred institutions. They have 
seen the Salzburger Festspielc, 
Immanuel Kant, and a thinly-disguised 
ex-Nazi Minister President lambasted 
in his plays. They arc perhaps by now 
inured to watching popular dramatists 
foul the nest of German cultural 
traditions. But the invective nf these 
volumes is much more persuasive than 
that of the plays or novels. The 
provocation lies in the fact that they are 
autobiographical truth, or ns close to 
the truth as Bernhard feels he can get, 
since he has no illusions about the 
possibility of any faithful reproduction 
of past events. As he states in Der 
Kener : 

What I am describing here is the 
truth and yet it is not Ihe truth, 
because it cannot be the truth. In all 
our reading wc have never read a 
sentence of truth, no matter how 
many books wc have read about 
actual events. Lies are repeatedly 
presented as truth, the tpith ns lies 
ct cetera. It's a question of whether 
we want to He or tell and write the 
truth, even if il can never be the 
truth, never is the truth. 

The chain of paradox is extended: this 
statement itself, like his autobiography 
as a whole, is not immune from the 
possibility of falsehood. Yet it Is 
precisely such statements which give 
these books a personal authenticity 
which more than compensates for the 
impossibility of historical truth. 


The flight from love 


Margaret McHaffie 

Peter HXrtling 

Die dreiflache Marla 

124pp. Darmstadt: Luchterhand. 
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Peter HUrtiing deploys elements from 
the biography of the nineteenth- 
century Swabian poet Eduard Mtirike 
to illustrate some of the peculiar 
dangers which beset the artist, dnngers 
to which he is exposed by a more tlian 
usual sensitivity and vulnerability, and 
which he survives by his ability to 
transform the turmoil of experience 
Into the tranquillity of poetry. The 
story spans more than thirty years of 
Mdrike’s life, beginning with his 
adolescence and breaking off in 1851 
when he marries Margarethe von 
Thees. The narrative technique is 
episodic, but the episodes are well 
cnosen to throw light on Mdrike's 
character and the sources of his poetry. 

The story begins with MOrike's flight 
from the theological seminary in 
TQbingen to seek refuge with his family 
in Stuttgart. The flight is precipitated 
by the news that Maria has arrived in 
Tubingen in search of him. HSrtling 
skilfully arouses the reader’s curiosity 
about the-, woman who produces in 
MArikfe.a paqic which'. manifests itself, 
as always when 'he is under emotional 
stress, In the symptoms of physical 
illness. Initially Marla Is referred to 
only as. someorie from whom MSrike 
flees, someone whom he thinks of as a 
feminine counterpart to .Mozart's Doit 
Giovaqnl - both of them beings whose 
destructive cfyarm wreaks havoc in the 
lives of those who fall under thefrspeil. 


Klfirle displays the timorousness and 
hesitancy, the distress at his "sinful” 
thoughts nnd reluctance to commit 
himself fully, which appear again in 
more intense, form in Ills encounter., 
with Maria! As the cbuslhfe grow firbm . 
childhood to adolescence, Klfirle's 
feelings cool. In the end, she rejects 
M&rike, the mediocre student of 
theology, the would-be poet, and 
becomes engaged to someone who is 
theologically sounder, financially 
better off and fnr more likely than her 
cousin, to offer her stability find 
prosperity. Mflrike is both relieved and 
nurt by her rejection of him. Later, as 
in the case of Maria, the pain of 
unhappy love becomes the material for 
poetry. 

The central part of the story, 
however,, revolves round the 
mysterious figure of Maria Mever. 
Hartling prefaces the description of (he 
meeting between hefand M&rike with 
an account of the first twenty years of 
her life. Bom in Schaffhausen in 1802 
as the eldest illegitimate child of a 
notorious mother, Maria makes early 
acquaintance with poverty and 


adversity and shows areal 
resourcefulness in denling with tnem. 
She learns to exploit her extraordinary 
beauty and her renuirknble histrionic 
■ talents to beguile n ^ succession of 
benefacfdr-vicRmB', playing .with- dacn : 
of them whichever role- •seems 
appropriate. Hel- inventiveness and 
audacity are boundless. The people 
who shelter her remain ignorant of her 
real origins. She appears to them out of 
nowhere, stays with them until her 
hectic restlessness drives her on, and 
vanishes as mysteriously as she has 
■come, For many years before her 
meeting with M&rjke. she has lived the 
life of an adventuress and romantic 
vngnbond, When their paths cross fn 
1823, she is twenty-one, he is nineteen. ■ 
He is fascinated by her beauty- and the 
aura of mystery which surrounds her: 
she sees in the “poet'* a possibility of-' 
release from Ihe violence of lier 
tempestuous nature. Their fleeting 
encounter culminates in lhe strange' 
dream-like hours, which they ana 
Lohb&uer spend in Lhe abandoned 
pavilion of the overgrown garden, 
where almost every Romantic clichd is ; 
employed to suggest the temptations of 


sinfulness and sensuality. M&rike 
leaves Ludwigsburg next day without 
seeing Maria and resists her repeated 
entreaties for them to meet again. In 
lime, he transforms .his memories of 
filer Into tlld :oTF^£rin'a ifr /iIfi 
poem d and that of the gypsy glri fh his . 
novel Maler Nolteii. Hn nine, she' 
withdraws into, the respectable 
obscurity -of married life with fhe 
carpenter. Kohler. 

The narrative Is embellished with 
quotations from MOrike's poems which 
underline HiLrtiing's basic theme. He 
ulsb emphasizes how important Mozart 
wns for M&rike;. Moznri was the artist 
to whom he felt mbst akin and Doit. 
Giovanni tli'c opera lie admired abbve 
all others; His veneration for _ the 
composer Finds expression In his ■ 
masterly Kdiistlernovelle, Mozart duf 
der Retse iiadt Prag. The fact that 
HBrtling’s pro taco A 1st' is also an artist 
prompts the reader to compare the two 
stories. If,' in thii comparison. Die 
dreifache Maria is seen to fall short of 
Mdrike’s wonderfully concentrated 
novella, it is nevertheless an interesting 
variant- on the famillnr theme, . 
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Light on the grey areas 
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Hartling heightens Suspense by 
delaying further revelations about 
Maria Meyer until he has: dealt with 






M&rikete earlier love for his cousin 
Klftrle NeUffer.j The relationship with 

Germany. This is an excellent basis for 
n proper appreciation of Moritz ip all 
his / variety jind, : also- in the 
intetfediuiectedness of his many, 
interests. It should help to rescue him 
from his place **at the fringe of fcenius 
(see Mark Bpujby’s study, reviewed in 
TLS July 4,19$)} as merely a friend of 
Goethe and Ihp author of one major 
novel. The edition Is an enterprising 
addition tb' the InseliKItfsiker, and. a 
must for ahyone interested, m 
ei^feeAth^riiliry 'Oerrhan writing. 

; . i. j. Reed 


Max von der GrON. 

Spftte Llebe .. 

173pp. Darmstadt: Luchterhand.. 

Max von def Grflri’s latest novella tells ■ 
the story qf a couple in their seventies 
who decide against a|l Ihe odds to get 
married. : It rqfikes a happy icontrasl 
with a book such as Fiachcnbrpnd. in 
which he recounted the misery Of long- 
term unemployment, Buttheseltlngte' 
the same, and so .indeed is the . 
klelnbllrgerllch almosphere of. the.; 
Ruhr families who people ili Max von 
der Grfln describes the lives of lower 
middle ilass ; and , Working ..class 
Germans!' without any romanticism. : 
Tfiey are! modest people, they work;. 
hard.buithByarec^nstantlystniggling, 
: against SchlckSalsschiSgb . -* blow. $ ; 
.Tale. . ]. . ■ ; ; • 

In Spdte Llebe, however , it is almost . 
as if he had awarded himself something 
of a break from this reality, for the love 
affair of the widowed Frau Gmeiner 
and the widower Herr Burger is the 


happiest thing ,thaty *c0tlld .pOssipJy •; 
happ*h 16 both.. Add it huppensf very-, 
giilckly. Evefi von der Griln S forianess * 
for "detailed descriptions, of petit . 


. The episode of thei r excursion 1 to lhe 
Rhine in a bus full of pensioners 
reminds 1 as that yon der Grlin's books 

■ i i .1:.^ u!_ ■■ 


colourless image, of life among. the- 
social classes whlcl} interest, bimifand,;. 
from ' which be' . hirpself sprang); ! He; ■ 
wants' us to be aware of Burger s weak ; 
heart, which is never going to get hny ' 
better! of the envy of ,}he Couple s . 
friends; the severely limited Jifttort ;. 
of their jl vds, which wi|I continue, to; 

' restrict their imaglna (ions aftf r they ’ 
return! from their ezcttiiig.Koneympon. ? 
in Paris', and or the difficulties involved : 
in getting bn with the(r . relatives gpd o 
friends in the new circumsldnce^' • r ); 

.Ufe in the environment von der ; 
Grun depicts not only modest and 
insecure; it is also tough and hard- 
bitten. Hard words fly at a 1 moment 6 


What ! is to become of ,ur«i a friena ■ 
HHde&ard now that ,Gretl is marrying 
again? How Will her daughter-in-law, 

or. whdlii she has never approved, take ! 

the news? She' even gets Involvedln a. !■■' 
.hoatedargument uflin heir spouse*tdrbe,. ; .; 

-over the tailor's scwing r rpachine ,Ke 
'wants to bring with him. into the -hew. ■ 
household.- " i./.' ' . • 

, Spate Liebe.is remarkable;, though, ;..v; !r 
forits psj/chologic&l balance. Vpn o<;r . -1 • 
Grtin never -Ipse^ [sight pf. the good . 

: fortune. that i , h^s ;; befal!en : hjs - 
septuagenarian' [oyerai end shows i|a ,-■ 
jhow fipglljs the life of:a conveptiqiial 




married opOple (that of Gfetl’yson.and- 
daughier-in-faw) .;>'cari j- 'be. , . hy 
comparison.;. .Gretl’s ;]Bxaiid-dflughtec 
Susanrte even arrives at-the.end ot'the 


book as a tempdr^ry refugee train her 
parents, who: havii storied to’ diia'rrd 
bitterly as the finance for their -tt^w 
house falls' through.: Von der Crtln’s 
world -Is fult of conflicts; resolution is 
Inevitable,..' . but. \ .untexpectijd . 
chilli ngly sudden. •The ,jgreyne$&; of. 
industrial Westphalia -. W'r ift. 
underprivileged society b&ve (oupd irt 
Ven der GrBti a gifted poet, :• ill. 




